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INTRODUCTION. 

T is now eighty seven years since Adam Stark 
published the first edition of his History of 
Gainsburgh, and sixty two since he republished 
it in a second and enlarged edition. For the 
zeal and diligence with which he investigated 
the antiquities of the ancient town no praise 
coul J be too high, and he has left on permanent record many facts 
which would otherwise have been long since forgotten. He had 
the advantage of lon^ residence in the town, and was able to draw 
upon the memory of the oldest inhabitants, besides being aided by 
the researches of many influential friends. The final result of his 
indefatigable labours was a closely printed volume of more than 
six hundred pages, which has ever since been regarded as 
authoritative, and which in some particulars has been exhaustive. 

Stark followed up his History of Gainsburgh by a wider effort, 
in which he attempted to unravel the confused and tangled story 
of the Diocese of Lindsey, before the creation of the Bishopric of 
Lincoln. This is, no doubt, a less valuable work, and in several 
cases his conclusions cannot be said to rise above conjecture. 
But he is entitled to the credit which is rightly given to pioneers 
in every field, and we feel that it is a serious, though probably 
accidental omission from the official History of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, that no acknowledgement is made therein of the earlier 
effort. 

Stark's History of Gainsburgh can scarcely be regarded as an 
ideal parochial history. It is too diffuse, too much encumbered 
with explanatory footnotes, and not well arranged. But it has 
pointed out the path for later historians to walk in, and in certain 
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X INTRODUCTION, 

particulars it can probably never be superseded. His chapter, 
for instance, on the connection of Gainsburgh with the Civil War 
is really excellent. 

Stark contemplated, but did not carry to completion, a History 
of Thonock. He left the outlines of his work, however, in 
manuscript, and through the kindness of the present lord of the 
Manor, we have been able to make use of it. 

We have also made use of the ** Minute account of Gainsburgh," 
appended to William Wharlton*s ** Journal or* board H.M.S. 
Diamond, &c,*' and originally intended for private circulation. It 
gives an interesting picture of the town at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century, but must not be taken too seriously. 

Soon after the publication, in 1804, of this last work, four 
persons were born and a fifih reared in Gainsburgh whose names 
reflect honour upon the parish. Thomas Cooper and Thomas 
Miller were the sons of poor widows living in the Bridge Street 
yards, and maintaining a continual struggle *' to make both ends 
meet.*' The one became a Chartist lecturer, and in his old age 
gave to the world his Autobiography. The other was known as 
the Basket-maker Poet, and has pictured the Gainsburgh of his 
childhood in the pathetic pages of **Our Old Town." Both of 
these works are deeply interesting to the present inhabitants. 

Thomas, James, and Anne Mozley were the children of a 
Gainsburgh printer and publisher, who in their early youth 
removed to Derby. They were closely concerned with the 
Tractarian movement, and all attained distinction in literature. 
In Thomas Mozley 's ** Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns, Villages, 
and Schools," the old Town is brought before us with much 
clearness. From the writings ot Wharlton, Cooper, Miller, and 
Mozley we can form a vivid picture of all classes of society at 
Gainsburgh in the early years of the last century. 

The eminent novelist ** George Elliot " resided for some time in 
Morton, where she is said to have written, and where certainly 
she composed her excellent story of **The Mill on the Floss," the 
scene of which is laid at Gainsburgh. 
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INTRODUCTION. XI 

Besides these works we have, of course, made use of the Rev. 
J. Gurnhiirs ** Monograph on the Gainsburgh Registers," a work 
which deals exhaustively with its subject, and which contains a 
useful plan of the Encampment at Thonock. Our notice of the 
Registers and their contents is taken entirely from the Monograph, 
and we trust that Mr. Gurnhill will eventually see his way to the 
transcription and printing of the Registers themselves. 

The past sixty years have witnessed the publication of vast 
numbers of documents which could formerly be seen only in 
manuscript. In particular the excellent calendars issued by 
authority of the Master of the Rolls have thrown a flood of light 
upon the treasures of the Record Office, and it is now possible to 
learn the contents of large numbers of State Papers and Rolls 
without the immense labour involved in seaching the originals. 
When the Inquisitiones post mortem for the earlier periods have 
been treated with the fulness and lucidity bestowed upon those for 
the reign of Henry VII, it will no longer be necessary to spend so 
much time upon the actual parchments, often almost illegible, in 
which they are contained. Most of the existing pre-Norman 
Charters, and many later ones, are now in print, and the works of 
the early Chroniclers have been published with critical and learned 
Introductions in the Rolls Series. Exhaustive catalogues of 
British Museum and other Manuscripts have been printed, and it 
is scarcely necessary to mention the works of Bishop Stubbs, 
Dr. Birch, Mr. Round, Professor Maitland, and those many others 
who have made mediaeval England live again before us. Without 
professing to have explored more than a small portion of the field, 
it will be seen that we have consulted many of the usual authorities, 
whose guidance we shall acknowledge in the proper place. 



If indeed it be the case that Gainsburgh was privileged, a 
thousand years ago, to give a Queen Consort to the noblest of 
English Kings ; if the old Trent-side town witnessed the death 
agony of one of our most dreaded Northern conquerors, and the 
accession of his large-hearted son ; if it can be shown that the 
blood of Britons and Angles and Danes and Normans flows 
commingled in the veins of the present inhabitants ; if amongst 
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XII INTRODUCTION. 

those who were closely connected with Gainsburgh have been 
several who have adorned their generation, then it is well that 
those who to-day inhabit the tortuous streets and secluded courts 
of the ancient home should know it. Noblesse oblige. The 
memory of great men and of greater deeds may naturally kindle 
a wise spirit of generous emulation, and promote a deeper love 
and a more enlightened reverence for the familiar scenes already 
dear to many understanding hearts ; until the fire of true patriotism 
thus kindled in the narrow circle of a provincial town, widens out 
to comprehend the glorious Empire founded by the men of so 
many mingled races, and over which the descendant of Alfred and 
Elswitha reigns. 

In the chapters which follow we shall endeavour to tell the long 
story of Gainsburgh succinctly, dwelling at greater length upon 
the more interesting scenes, and more briefly upon others. It will 
be necessary to quote from certain historical documents ; but we 
shall as a rule prefer to indicate, or give digests of their contents 
rather than to weary the reader by too full quotations. Certain 
portions of the history could only be made interesting to the 
general reader by the picturesque fulness of Macaulay, for which 
we have neither the capacity nor the space ; and it is probable that 
some of the lists of names, which we ourselves regard as highly 
important, will be ** taken as read " by the majority. We shall 
feel that we have done our part if we succeed in shewing that the 
past has its lessons for the present and the future, and that some 
at least of the most ancient institutions are worthy of preservation 
to generations yet unborn. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Natural features -the river trent — the aegir — the parish 
OP gainsburgh — the name gainsburgh— local names— farms and 
localities. 

NATURAL FEATURES. 

T would ill become those who have had no 
opportunity of making more than the most 
superficial acquaintance with the elements of 
Geology to attempt any discussion of the 
manner in which the district around Gainsburgh 
attained its present physical conformation. 
Mr. F. M. Burton, President of the Lincolnshire Naturalists* Union, 
read deeply interesting papers in 1894 and 1895 on ** How the 
Land between Gainsburgh and Lincoln was formed," and ** The 
Story of Lincoln Gap." We understand also that he is preparing 
an account of the Geology of Lincolnshire for the first volume of 
the Victoria History of the County. To these and similar works we 
must refer our readers, making only the most cursory remarks of 
our own. 

The traveller by train from Gainsburgh to Grimsby will notice 
on his right hand three separate lines of hills at a considerable 
distance from each other He will pass the first at Gainsburgh 
itself, the second at Kirton, and the third at Barnetby. Should 
he travel by road due Eastwards from Gainsburgh to Louth, he 
will see more of the real nature of the County than if he merely 
confines himself to the railway. Standing on the first line of hills, 
which form the natural ridge or escarpment overlooking the 
Valley of the Trent, the traveller finds himself upon the oldest 
strata in the County, the upper Keuper beds of blue, grey, and 
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2 NATURAL FEATURES. 

red Marl. Deep down below these is the red Sandstone, whence 
the inhabitants of Gainsburgh, Retford, and Doncaster derive the 
purest drinking water, and above them are the Rhoetic beds of 
black Shale and Limestone, the whole dipping down gradually 
towards the sea. 

Eight miles further on, at Harpswell, he will meet with the 
next line of hills, the ridge which runs like a back-bone through 
the County from North to South, and is known as the Cliff. This, 
as he will see at Kirton and elsewhere, is of a totally different and 
later formation, and lies upon the other, which continues deep 
down in the earth. The crest, or upper portion of the Cliff is 
formed of Oolite, which from early times has been used as building 
stone, and contains abundance of shells. This again dips down 
gradually tu the East, and beyond Market Rasen the third line of 
hills is met with, resting upon the former, and itself, like the 
others, sloping gently towards the sea. This last line of hills, the 
Wolds, is composed of a still later formation, the Chalk There 
are intermediate beds, which the geologist will duly notice ; but 
the ordinary traveller will content himself with remembering that 
at Highfield he stood upon the Marl, at the Cliff upon the Oolite, 
and at the Wolds upon the Chalk, and that each of these dips 
down below the next towards the sea. 

The fascinating story of the way in which the River Trent has 
changed its course has been told by Mr. Burton in his *^ Lincoln 
Gap." There was a day, far back in prehistoric times, when the 
Witham lost, and the Idle gained the waters of the great river. 
Long ages since, the Trent flowed into the Wash, as now it flows 
into the Humber. Were the embankments, originally created by 
the Romans, to be broken through, it is possible that even now 
the Trent, in time of flood, might discharge its waters through 
Lincoln Gap, and so onwards to the sea. 

The Fauna and Flora of the district have likewise changed as 
the ages passed. So late as the early years of the 17th Century 
the red deer were abundant in the Forest of Kesteven and on 
Hatfield Chase, and more than a century later Mr. Peacock's 
grtat great grandfather hunted them at Scotter, Messingham, and 
Bottesford. Bones of the wolf and the wild boar are occasionally 
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THE RIVER TRENT. 3 

found, and it is not twenty years since the last wild cat was shot 
in Lincolnshire. The bustard and the osprey were once common, 
and at the present time an increasing number of black-headed gulls 
may be seen a few miles from Gainsburgh. 

Of the plants and insects we will not venture to speak. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to say generally that the district around 
Gainsburgh is as full of interest to the lover of geology and 
natural history as it is to the archaeologist and the historian. 



THE RIVER TRENT. 

The most famous example of the beneficent influence of a great 
river is the Nile, which through countless ages has carried down 
a rich deposit of fertilizing soil from Central Africa and Abyssinia 
to create and re-create the land of Egypt. But other great rivers 
have exercised as powerful a sway over the countries through 
which they pass. Whether as great natural highways, inviting 
free passage long before the earliest roads were built, or as 
affording food for man, and drink for every living thing, or as 
draining and fertilizing the soil, or as depositing the debris of the 
mountains upon the lowlying land, and so making the richest of 
lush pastures, the great rivers of every country are an inestimable 
blessing. Happy is that people of whose land it can be said that 
it is '* a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills,*' a land that is ** well watered every- 
where, even as the Garden of the Lord, like the Land of Egypt." 

The River Trent has been everything to Gainsburgh. From the 
original foundation of the town until the present time its waters 
have been, in a figurative and almost in a litec^l sense, both food 
and drink. The first founders of Gainsburgh probably selected 
the locality from its favourable position on the river bank, close to 
the hills. The Angle tribe from whom it takes its name consider- 
ed it the most suitable position for their chieftain, who having 
come far across the sea, and being by nature a navigator, was 
attracted to the neighbourhood of the mighty stream. The Danes 
approached it, and settled there, for the same reason. Jn later 
times Gainsburgh became a highly important sea-port, and the 
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4 THE RIVER TRENT. 

river still offers a cheap means of transit for merchandize from the 
interior of the country and abroad. Well may the people of 
Gainsburgh call the great river Father Trent. It is the prolific 
parent of their prosperity. 

There must be peculiar properties in the waters of the Trent, 
since we know that they can be turned into finer ale than those of 
any stream in England ! Comint^ from the limestone peaks of 
Perbyshire, and bearing with them the rich odours of the central 
forests of England, they feed Burton and Nottingham and Newark, 
and yield their superfluous wealth to make fat the marshes of 
Axholme. Many a British coracle, many a Roman galley, many 
a black Viking ship has been reflected in their waves, and the 
proud people of Gainsburgh have long known what like is the 
meat and drink that they afford. 



The view from Highfield Hill over the Trent Valley in time of 
flood is one of the finest sights in Lincolnshire, and none who 
look out upon its waters from Knaith or Burton Chateau can deny 
to this County the epithet of Beautiful. A century ago the wharfs 
of Gainsburgh were even more picturesque in the animation of 
their movement ; but perhaps when the mighty stream is struggling 
to free itself from the close embrace of a long continued winter, 
and the great blocks of ice are jostling and wrestling to pass the 
Bridge, the scene is more wild and beautiful than ever. 



One who knew and loved the ancient town has drawn for us, in 
words that will not die, a picture of the stream : **The broaden- 
ing Floss hurries on between its green banks to the sea, and the 
loving tide, rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an 
impetuous embrace. On this mighty tide the black ships, laden 
with fresh-scented fir planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bearing 
seed, or with the dark glitter of coal, are borne along to the town 
of S. Ogg's, which shows its aged fluted red roofs, and the broad 
gables of its wharfs between the low wooded hill and the river 
brink, tinging the water with a soft purple hue.*' 
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THE iEGIR. 

Only two rivers, we believe, in England exhibit the curious 
phenomenon known to us as the iEgir, although it is not un- 
common in other countries. 

Its cause is the sudden in-rush of the tide, which has been held 
back and pent up by some natural barrier at the mouth of the 
river. On the Severn and its tributary the Wye it is now known 
as the Bore, and there it attains a greater force than in the Trent. 
The Danes, to whom it was of even deeper interest than it is to 
us, called it theCEgir, from their Sea-God, whose name is equivalent 
to Okeanos, the Ocean. * CEgir the Terrible was the Neptune of 
the Northern tribes, and the prototype of the Old Man of the Sea. 
Together with his brothers, Kari, lord of the Air, and Logi, ruler 
of Fire, he was a son of the giant Forniot. When the Northern 
sailor listened to the distant sound of the waves, he seemed to 
hear the King of the Ocean playing on his harp. And as the weird 
music continued, he saw the billows pile themselves mountains 
high, and fling themselves against each other with a wild roar, so 
that the earth trembled, and the very heavens seemed about to 

I. It certainly seems natural to suppose that the modem kihabitanta of Qain8burg:h, in 
^ving the name Agir to the incoming tide, are simply perpetuating a custom which 
has come down to them from remote antiquity. Murray's New English Dictionary, it 
is true, spelling the word Eagre, disputes its derivation from Bgor or Aegir, for a priori 
reasons, but Skeat's Btymolc^cal Dictionary derives it from Anglo-Saxon Bgor, and 
compares it with Icelandic Oegir, Ocean. Wedgwood's Etymological Dictionary 
derives it from Icelandic and Old Norse Aegir, God of the Sea, or the Sea itself, and 
refers to Piers Ploughman, who speaks of the Akyr. Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary makes Bgor -Water -the Sea, from Icelandic Aegir, and quotes Caedmon, 
** B g or str e a mas sw(^an, the water-streams saunded.'* Murray gives the following 
quotations : William of Malmesbory, c. 1x95, ** Nautae cum vident illam Higram (sic 
enimAnglici vocant) venire, navem obvertunt*'; Lyly, 1592, ** Neptune sendeth a 
monster called the Agar, against whose conoming the waters rose, the fowles flie 
away'*; Drayton's Polyolbion, x6ia, **With whose tumultuous waves, shut up in 
narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raves "; Jeremy Taylor, 1613, •• Hyger "; Sir T. 
Browne, 1646, ** Those Agars and imp e tuous flows"; and Steele, 1704, ** Such a roll of 
the tides as the sailors call the Higre instead of the Eager." It seems to us perfecUy 
clear that the Northern sailors of early times, who thought of Aegir or O^^ as the King 
of the Ocean, and Bgor as the Ocean itself, recognixed the incoming tide as the approach 
of the ocean wave, and saluted it by the cry '* Ware Aegir." The word at first denoted 
the Qod of the Sea, and later was used of the Sea itself. The pronunciation seems to 
have varied between Aigur, Urgur, Bgor, Haigur, and Higur. The first of these, still 
used at Qainsbnrgh, we take to be the most con«ct, and the true spelling to be 
Aegir or Aglr. 
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split in twain. "The Nixies,** he said '* are angry ; their father 
rebukes them and they cry with pain !" When the in-coming tide 
rushed tumultuously up the long reaches of the Trent, even as it 
does to-day at Morton Corner, he thought : " It is (Egir the 
Terrible ! He brings with him the Nixies, his daughters and 
handmaidens !" And his warning cry " Ware CEgir !" echoed all 
along the bank to Gainsburgh. 



But let a man be ware of those Nixies that cry to him from 
Morton Corner I They have a secret sorrow I There is a wild 
grace in their onward movement, but they are deceitful as the 
grave. God has not given them a soul ! Only by gaining the life 
of the sons of men can they, like Undine, obtain reality of life ! That 
is the reason why the white billows that follow in the wake of the 
iEgir are more dangerous than the first great wave himself. They 
are Nixies, and they seek the life of man! And if he pity their 
distress, and listen to their wailing cry, they will drag him down 
beneath the wave. Yes indeed ! Men should be greatly ware of 
the Nixies of the Trent I 



THE PARISH OF GAINSBURGH. 

The Old Parish of Gainsburgh is bounded on the North by 
Blyton, on the East by Corringham, on the South by Lea, and on 
the West by the River Trent, beyond which is the County of 
Nottingham. It contains the ancient hamlets of Thonock, Morton, 
Walkerith, and East Stockwith, and is altogether about 7,000 
acres in extent, with a population of 19,201. In 1843 the 
Southern portion of the parish was constituted into the new 
Ecclesiastical Parish of Holy Trinity, from which in 1882 the 
daughter Parish of S. John's was cut off. In 1846 three of the 
Northern hamlets were erected into the Ecclesiastical Parishes of 
East Stockwith and Morton. At present these ancient hamlets 
are regarded as civil units, and Gainsburgh itself consists of the 
North, Central, and South wards. The old Mother Parish has 
brought forth four Ecclesiastical, and four or six Civil daughters. 
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THE PARISH OP GAINSBURGH. 7 

The character of the Old Parish is diversified, including as it 
does a flourishing commercial Town, two Villages, two Hamlets, 
and a number of Farms. The low lying lands bordering upon the 
Trent are extremely fertile, but liable to occasional floods. The 
higher lands to the East are also fertile, and contain a certain 
proportion of woodland and meadow, with the arable land, and 
the enclosed Park of Thonock. There was formerly another Park, 
whose locality is identified by the Farms called Park House and 
Park Springs, in S. John's Parish. 

THE NAME GAINSBURGH. 

As to the derivation and meaning of the name Gainsburgh there 
can, we think, be no dispute. It is Gainas* Burh, the Burh or 
Burgh of the Gainas or Gaini. Bishop Stubbs in his ** Constitu- 
tional History of England" explains the suffix: **The Tun is 
originally the enclosure or hedge, whether of the single farm or of 
the enclosed village, as the Burh is the fortified house of the 

powerful man The corresponding word in Norse 

is Gardr, our Garth or Yard. The equivalent German termination 
is Heim, our Ham. The Danish form is By. . . . The notion 
of the Dorf or Thorpe seems to stand a little further from the 

primitive settlement The Burh of the Anglo-Saxon 

period was simply a more strictly organized form of the township. 
It was probably in a more defensible position, had a ditch or 
mound instead of the quickset hedge or Tun from which the 
Township took its name, and as the Tun originally was the fenced 
homestead of the cultivator, the Burh was the fortified house and 
courtyard of the mighty man, the King, the Magistrate, or the 

Noble The Anglo-Saxons, like the rest of the 

Germans, abhorred walled towns as the defences of slavery and 
the graves of freedom ; yet they must necessarily have used, 
during the process of conquest, fortified camps, which after peace 
was obtained, served as civil centres for the districts in which they 
were placed.*' 

The Gainas or Gaini were an Angle tribe dependent upon the 
great Kingdom of Mercia, and having doubtless their head 
quarters at this place, where their Ealdorman or Earl lived in his 
fortified Burgh or mansion, now probably represented by the Old 
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8 THE NAME GAINSBURGH. 

Hall. Thus it came about that the most interesting architectural 
relic in Gainsburgh originally gave its name to the town itself. 

The spelling of the name varied considerably in different ages, 
although its pronunciation has remained almost the same. No 
one acquainted with ancient documents will be surprised to learn 
that each scribe had his own ideas as to the best representation of 
the sound ; but the following list of variations, which we have 
carefully compiled, will be amusing to some who are unaccustomed 
to the perusal of early literature. The dates given refer, as a rule, 
to existing manuscripts, many of which are copies, more or less 
accurate, of older documents, and the oldest of these carries us, as 
will be seen, to within two years of the event to which it refers. 

A.D. 1016. English Chronicle [oldest existing M.S., Tiberius 
B. iv. in Brit. Mus.] Gaeignesburh, Gaeignesburuh. 

1046. Ditto [Tiberius B. i.] Genesburuh. 

1085. Doomsday Book : Gainesburg. 

1114. Lindsey Survey : Gleinsburc. 

1122. English Chronicle [Laud M.S. 656.] Gegnesburh. 

c. 1130. Henry of Huntingdon : Gainsburh. 

1141-9. Stephen's Charter: Geinesburg. 

1142-8. Revesby Charter : Geinesburg. 

c. 1150. Roger of Hovenden : Gainesburg, Geagnesburg, 
Gainesburh. 

1164. Symeon of Durham : Gainesburh. 

1166. Red Book of Exchequer : Gainesburg, Cainesburg. 

1185. Templars' Inquisitio : Cambesburch. 

c. 1198. Ralph de Diceto : Geagnesburh. 

1199, Revesby Charter : Geynesburgh. 
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1205. Fine Rolls : Geneburg. 

1205. Close Rolls : Gayneburg. 

1207. Ditto : Gainesburg. 

1217. Close Rolls : Geynesburg. 

1220. Institution Rolls : Ganesburg, Geynesburgh. 

Temp. Henry III. Red Book of Exchequer : Gynesburg, 
Geynesburg. 

1242-3. Charter Rolls : Geynburg. 

c. 1250. Matthew Paris : Gainesburc. 

c. 1255. Peterborough Chronicle : Gainesburghia. 

1257. Ancient Deed : Gaynesbury. 

c. 1260. Walter of Coventry : Geadnesburc, Geagnesburc. 

1273. Hundred Rolls : Gaynesburg. 
1800. Tomb at Lincoln : Gaynsburgh. 
1340. Nonarum Inquisitio : Gayunesburgh. 

c. 1400. Richard of Cirencester : Genesburc. 

1496. Lord Burgh's Will : Gayensburgh. 

1526. Duchy of Lancaster Rolls : Gaynisborow. 

1529. Summons to Parliament : Gaynesboro. 

1586. State Papers : Gaynysburrowe. 

1588. Leland : Gaynesborow, Gainesborow, Gaynesborough. 

1547. Chantry Certificate : Gainesbrugh. 

1587. Acts of Privy Council : Grainsburrowe; Gramsborow. 
1616 Survey of Kirton Soke : Gaynsborou^h. 

c. 1640. Gervase Holies : Ganesburgh. 

1666. Copper Tokens : Gainsborow, Gainsbrough, Gains- 
borough. 
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1695-7. De la Pryme : Ganesburrough, Gainsburrow. 

c. 1715. Bishop Wake : Gainsburgh. 

1745. Bishop Reynolds : Gainsborough. 

The spelling Geynesburgh, first noticed 1199, continued in use 
until the 16th century, being from 1278 or earlier used alternatively 
with Gaynesburgh as the usual form. In the 16th century it 
became customary to substitute I for Y in many names. At 
present Gainsborough is the most familiar, but we consider that 
the older termination preserves more nearly the meaning of the 
name. It is also familiar to our readers, so that we do not 
hesitate to make use of it. We take no notice of the uncouth 
abbreviation popularized by the exigences of railway guidebooks. 

LOCAL NAMES. 

The Hamlet of Thonock figures in Doomsday Book as Tunec, 
and we have no record of the addition of an H until nearly two 
centuries later. It is well known that in almost every language 
the aspirate has been a difficulty, from the time when the 
Ephraimites could not pronounce it in Shibboleth' so that we need 
not hesitate to believe that Thon or Thun is Tun, just as Thorpe 
is Torp, or in German Dorf. The second syllable seems to be Ac, 
an Oak tree. If this be so. Thonock is the Farm or Village of the 
Oak. The Middle Saxons reversed the order of the syllables, 
calling their Oak Village Ac-Ton. As we have seen, the Tun was 
never so important in the eyes of our early forefathers as the Burh, 
and there is no doubt that Thonock has always been a less 
important centre of population than Gainsburgh itself. 

In the course of years the spelling of the name has varied 
considerably. Thus in 1085 we meet, with Tunec, in 1114 with 
Tuneic, in 1226 with Tunnec, in 1236-6 with Tunneyc, in 1244-5 
with Thunheyk, in 1273 with Thunyak, Thunnack, Thunneck, 
Thunnock, and Thunneych, in 1280 with Tunnyak, in 1304-5 with 
Thunneyk and Thunnayk, in 1816 with Thonnek, in 1420 with 
Thunnak, in 1616 with Thonnok, in 1538 with Thonack and 
Thonak, and in 1715 with Thunnock. 
I. Judgcixii, 6. 
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Walkbrith appears in the time of Henry III as Walkerez, in 
1805 as Walcreth, and in 1420 as Walkreth. Streatfield in 
** Lincolnshire and the Danes," considers that it is a corruption of 
Valgarthwith, from the Norse personal name Valgarthr, which 
has some connection with Valhalla, the Abode of Bliss. Mr. 
Gurnhill favours this derivation. 

Stockwith appears in 1226 as Stochith, in 1278 as Stockhyd, 
Stokhid, Stochey and Stocheth, in 1282-8 as Stoketh, in 1286 as 
Stockyth, in 1292 as Stokkehyth, Stokkyth and Stokketh, in 1801 
as Stokeye, in 1802 as Stokhethe, in 1329 as Stokhcth, in 1389 as 
Stokyth, in 1406 as Stockheth, in 1420 as Stokhyth and Stokheth. 
Streatfield derives it from Stoke, a place, perhaps equivalent to 
Stow, or from the Stocks used in ship-building. The second 
syllable in Stockwith and Walkerith is probably from the old 
Norse Vith, a Wood. 

Morton is the Village on the Moor or Common, which until 
almost recent times came close up to the houses. 

FARMS AND LOCALITIES. 

Mr. Gurnhill, in his ** Monograph," mentions several localities 
which are now almost forgotten, and others occur to the memory. 
Such are : The Bowling Green, between Ropery Lane and the 
River ; Cockpit Hill, where the gentle amusement of cock-fighting 
was indulged in, opposite the Vicarage ; Northolme or Northam, 
the mound or the ** home "just North of the Town, as Southolme 
was to the South ; the North and South Warrens, where probably 
rabbits were plentiful ; Pignott's Fee, situated where the White 
Horse Inn now stands ; the Spaw or Spa near the site of the 
Albert Hall. Names of Farms are LowThonock, Thonock Grove, 
Highfield Grange, and Stockwith Filers, and there are other well- 
known localities such as Warren Wood, Summer Hill, the 
Hummocks, Havercroft, and Pingle Hill. 

Ravbnsflbbt, at the Northern extremity of East Stockwith 
parish, bears an interesting name. Fleet is Flood or Water. 
Hrafn or Raven was a common personal name among Norsemen 
and Danes alike, and was adopted from the bird sacred to Odin. 
No doubt some settler in Danish times gave his name to the spot 
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CHAPTER II. 

British Tribes. — The Romans.— Roman Roads. — Roman 
Civilization. 

BRITISH TRIBES. 



HE first inhabitants of our island lived in pre- 
historic times, and we know very little 
about them beyond the fact, which ethnolo- 
gists teach us, that they were a long-headed 
race. 



In later ages two successive immigrations of the Keltic branch 
of the great Aryan or Indo-European family came over from the 
Continent, the earlier being known as the Goidels or Gaels, and 
the later, who drove these before them into the regions of the 
West, being known as the Brythons or Britons. We know them 
from the writings of Greek and Latin geographers, and from the 
Roman historians. 

In the 5th Century before Christ Herodotus has nothing to tell 
us about Britain or Ireland, but about B.C. 826, not long before 
the death of Aristotle and Alexander the Great, a certain eminent 
Greek mathematician of Marseilles, by name Pytheas, undertook 
a voyage of discovery for the development of trade, and visited 
Spain, Britain, the coasts of Germany, and Norway. In our 
island he saw much corn growing in the fields, and sheaves 
gathered for threshing into large barns, whilst the people gave 
him to drink mead, brewed from wheat and honey. The expedition 
of Pytheas resulted in the growth of trade between Britain and 
the Continent, and a large number of coins manufactured after 
Greek models have in consequence been found in England. 
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BRITISH TRIBES. 13 

Two centuries after Pytheas, another Greek, Posidonius, a 
fellow-student of Cicero, visited Britain. The report of his 
expedition having reached the Sicilian geographer Diodorus, the 
latter tells us that the inhabitants of our island lived in mean 
dwellings made of reeds and wood, and that they gathered in 
their harvest by cutting off the ears of corn, wasting the straw. 
After this there was an ever increasing intercourse between Britain 
and the more civilized countries under Roman rule, whose writers 
add sufficiently to our knowledge to enable us to sketch in outline 
the condition of our forefathers in those twilight ages, when as 
yet the Star had not risen out of Jacob, nor the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah come to His birth. 



Let us therefore in imagination take our stand upon the hill top 
at Highfield, and cast our glance backwards for two thousand 
years. We shall look out upon a very different scene from that 
which to-day meets our view. At once we recognize the rounded 
hill five miles due West as the crow flies ; but it is covered with 
low shrubs and trees, and has not yet earned its name of Gringley, 
the Green Lea. Between its foot and the base of our own hill is a 
wild marshy tract, through which flow the tortuous windings of 
the Trent, for the stream has not yet been confined within its 
proper banks. The reedy swamps are the home of myriads of 
waterfowl, otters disport themselves in sequestered pools, and 
here and there a colony of industrious beavers raises its powerful 
dam athwart the curient. Highfield Hill itself and the upper 
ground as far as Thonock are covered with brushwood interspersed 
with oaks and other forest trees, except where patches of cultivated 
land appear, furrowed a few inches deep by the primitive wooden 
ploughs of the inhabitants. Moored to the banks of the river, or 
drawn up beyond the reach of the tide, are coracles, light wicker- 
work boats covered with skins, in which the natives cross the 
stream, or perhaps fish in its troubled waters ; whilst here and 
there we distinguish a larger vessel, hollowed from the trunk of an 
oak, and furnished with oars and sails ; tor the people venture 
now and then a considerable distance from home, for purposes of 
plunder or of trade. 
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14 BRITISH TRIBES. 

The dwellings of these early inhabitants of Gainsburgh are 
grouped upon the lower slopes of the hill, beyond the reach of 
river floods. They have horses, of smaller breed than our own, 
but strong enough to make their war-chariots extremely formidable 
to their enemies. Large herds of cattle graze in the forest, where 
also their swine wander almost at will. Nearer home are flocks 
of sheep and goats, and hunting dogs of famous breed chase the 
wild deer, and wage battle with the wolf ; but the hare is too 
sacred to be used for food. The people themselves are a manly 
race of men, easily distinguishable from those of Southern lands 
by their blue eyes, their superior height, and their great strength.* 
Those whom Strabo, a century later, saw brought in slavery to 
Rome were " higher by half a foot than the tallest men there." 
They are by nature ** a most warlike nation, eager for 
slaughter."* Yet ** there is a simplicity in their manners which 
is very different from the craft and wickedness which mankind 
exhibit elsewhere. They are satisfied with a frugal sustenance, 
and avoid the luxuries of wealth."3 Cicero spoke rhetorically 
when he said that ** there was not a scruple of money in the 
island," tor both gold and silver coins of native manufacture are 
in existence, but it is probable that most of their commercial 
transactions were carried on by means of barter.4 

We do not really know much of the religion of these early 
Britons. Caesar tells us that human sacrifices were not unknown. 
The oak tree and the mistletoe were sacred, and the Druids, their 
religious leaders, were acquainted with astronomy, and taught 
them the nature of things, and the power of the Gods.5 We need 
not, indeed, be ashamed of our early British forefathers, although 
their bodies are dyed with woad,* and like our first parents, they 
wear coats of skins. 

The inhabitants of this district, as of what are now the Counties 
of Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Rutland, and Northampton, are 
the Coritani or Coritavi, a Keltic tribe. Their neighbours to the 

X. Martial and Seneca, 

a. Herodian. 

3. Diodorus Siculut. 

4. Of. Buntmry's History of Ancient Geography. 
^ Pliny, 
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North are the Brigantes, their Southern neighbours are the 
Catuvelauni and the Eceni or Iceni. all of them distinguished by 
their fierce opposition to the Romans. The Coritani themselves 
are seldom mentioned in history, and if their blood still flows in 
the veins of the present inhabitants it has certainly been greatly 
diluted by intermarriage with other races. 

Yet have the Coritani left .some traces which will never be 
obliterated. The County and iis capital city embody in their 
names the ancient Keltic word for water. Now and then their 
warships are uneatthed, deep buried in the soil, and the mounds 
of Thonock were in all likelihood, in the first instance, the work 
of their hands. 



THE ROMANS. 

The increasing intercourse between Britain and the Continent 
at length attracted the notice of the rulers of the Roman Republic. 
Julius Caesar, fighting in Gaul, was led to understand that the 
Gallic forces received assistance from their neighbours across the 
Channel, and made up his mind to annex Britain to the Republic, 
or at least to make the island subject to tribute. In B.C. 55 he 
embarked with two legions, and after spending a few precarious 
weeks in Britain returned to celebrate his triumph in Rome. The 
next year he penetrated beyond the Thames, but only remained 
about two months, after which no Roman army disturbed the 
seclusion of Britain for nearly a whole century. Meanwhile 
commercial intercourse continued, and an increasing number of 
British tribes adopted the use of a coinage copied from the 
Romans. Strabo, writing about A.D. 19, says that Britain ex- 
ported gold, silver, iron, corn, hides, cattle, slaves, and hunting- 
dogs. Tacitus adds pearls to the list, and Pliny the elder, who 
perished in the destruction of Pompeii, informs us that Caesar had 
dedicated in che Temple of Venus a corslet made from British 
pearls. 

In A.D. 48 the Emperor Claudius determined to extend the 
Roman power over Britain, which he visited himself. In 61 
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Boudicca or Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, was defeated near 
London by Suetonius, and from this time Roman civilization 
began to spread gradually over all parts of the land, except the 
extreme North. But we have no record of the Roman conquests 
being pushed as far North as Gainsburgh until the coming of 
Agricola, who in 79 or 80 subdued the Brigantes, establishing a 
military settlement at Eboracum, York. The Emperor Hadrian 
visited Britain in 120, and built a wall between Solway Firth and 
the Tyne. In 211 the Emperor Severus died at Eboracum, which 
had long been the seat of Roman government. Constantius died 
there in 806, after which his son Constantine became Emperor. 
Maximus was proclaimed Emperor in Britain in 888, but not long 
afterwards withdrew the Roman army to defend Italy against the 
Goths ; and in 410 Honorius addressed a letter to the cities of 
Britain, finally surrendering all control over the fortunes of the 
Island. From this time the native tribes were left to defend 
themselves as best they might against the attacks of Northern 
invaders, a task that was quite beyond their powers, since the 
withdrawal of the four weJl-disciplined legions usually stationed in 
Britain left them almost at the mercy of their foes. The Romans 
had been more or less closely connected with the fortunes of our 
Island for more than 860 years, and for quite three centuries had 
been the virtual masters of almost the whole of what is now 
England. It cannot have been but that in that period, which was 
twice as long as the English have ruled in India, they effected 
great and far-reaching changes, not only in the physical condition 
of the country, but in the social habits and customs of the people. 
It is, in truth, abundantly clear that their rule was of such a 
character that its traces must remain until the latest generations 
of mankind. 

The Romans were the great civilizing influence of their time, 
and during their long domination they covered this country with a 
network of splendid roads, erected sea-banks, dug canals, confined 
the rivers within their proper channels, built castles and walled 
cities, developed agriculture and commerce, and were the 
protecting guardians under which Christianity became known 
throughout the land. 
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ROMAN ROADS. 



One of the most elementary duties of a commander in the field 
is to maintain his line of communications, and it is a prime 
necessity for the permanent occupation of a conquered or hostile 
country that the passage from one point to another shall be easy 
and safe, so that an overwhelming force may at any time be 
concentrated at the point where danger offers. Consequently the 
Romans, who were masters in the arts of war and government, 
not only erected strongly fortified cities in different parts of 
Britain, but connected them by splendid roads, along which were 
placed at intervals lesser forts and posting stations, so that armies 
and small bodies of men might pass swiftly and safely from one 
point to another in the land. 

The earliest of these great roads was, no doubt, the Watling 
Street from Dover to Rochester and London. Before long it was 
continued to Verulam, Towcester, the High Cross, Wroxeter, and 
Chester, thence to the neighbourhood of Ripon and Richmond, 
and so through Durham and Northumberland into Scotland. 
Another great road, the Icknield Way, led from Dorchester to 
Sarum, and in a North-Easterly direction to Caistor, near Norwich. 
A third, the Fosse Way, led from Exeter to Bath, Cirencester, the 
High Cross, Leicester, and Lincoln. A fourth, the Ermine Street, 
was probably at first a continuation of the Fosse Way, leading to 
the Humber, and so to York. As time passed on, other great 
roads were laid down, but we believe that in the earlier days of 
the Roman occupation the main line of communication between 
London, the chief emporium of trade, and York, the seat of 
government, was by Watling Street to the High Cross, and then 
by the Fosse Way and Ermine Street to Lincoln and the Humber. 
This great road always preserved its importance, and if our 
historical vision could be enlightened, we should perceive a 
countless succession of imperial armies and mercantile expeditions 
passing in long procession along its path, chariots driven by 
Roman Emperors, bands of slaves on foot, waggon loads of 
precious goods, and peaceful embassies of the King of Kings. 

It is not without reason that we believe the Great North Road, 
South of Lincoln, to be of later date. The natural line of com- 
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munication between London and York was interrupted by the wild 
forests of the Centre of Britain, and by the vast morasses stretch- 
ing inland from the Humber and the Wash. **The North country 
was almost shut off from the South. The Axholme marshes in 
the East, and the Forests of Elmetin Yorkshire, Sherwood Forest 
in Nottin^^hamshire, and the Peak in Derbyshire, were very 
serious obstacles to communication. . . . Between the 
Humber and the Thames forests and fens alike contributed to 
make several great natural divisions.*'* From the nature of 
things the fens were impassable, whilst the forests were the 
natural resort of wild and hostile tribes. Consequently, until 
they had obtained a secure hold upon the country at large, the 
Romans did nut attempt to make their great military roads 
through the wilder parts, but confined themselves to the more 
open country. " The roads marked in the Itinerary of Antonine 
always, if possible, avoided traversing a forest."* This fact had 
a permanent influence upon our district, since it led all the great 
expeditions of Roman and far later times through Lincoln, whence 
they either continued Northwards to the Humber, or took the 
alternative Till Bridge Lane through Segelocum across the Trent 
to Danae [Doncaster], and so to York. It was convenient to 
have these alternative routes, since at certain times of the year 
the lowlands of the Trent were impassable, whilst the passage of 
the Humber must have been always inconvenient, and sometimes 
dangerous. 

Segelocum was probably Littleborough, where Roman coins 
have been found, and the existence of the ferry implies a posting 
station at Marton, where there must at least have been an inn, 
and the houses of those employed about the stables. Near this it 
would be natural to find a small military stati9n to protect the 
ferry, and we seem to trace it at Gate Burh-ton, the Road Fort 
Village. Swift and heavy traffic require short stages, and there 
may have been posting stations at the junctions of Ermine Street 
with Till Bridge Lane, at Spital, Gainsthorpe, Broughton, and 
Winterton, and in Nottinghamshire at Wheatley or Clayworth, 
and at Austerfield. Each of these would be a centre of intercourse 

I. Pearson*! Hittorical Maps, 
a. Ibid. 
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with the country people, who supplie provisions and fodder, and 
became familiar with Roman modes of life. It is lliought that 
many of the roads were constructed in the reigns of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, A.D. 117 to 161, their names having been found 
upon milestones, and that the legionaries were employed about 
this work in time of peace, with the assistance of native labour. 
They must have taken many years to construct. 

The Romans built iheir roads in this country with such consum- 
mate care and skill that many of them remain even now in almost 
perfect condition. It has been found that whilst Macadam, whose 
name is proverbial, considered a thickness of ten inches of well 
consolidated material sufficient to bear the heaviest traffic, the 
Romans often used four layers of solid stone or concrete three 
feet or more in thickness, the uppermost consisting of polygonal 
blocks of hard stone, joined with the greatest nicety, and united 
by hard mortar. A width of fifteen feet is now considered 
sufficient for wheeled traffic in country roads, but the paved portion 
of a great Roman road was usually about sixteen feet wide, 
besides which there was an unpaved but levelled space of half 
that width on either side, for walking or riding. 

For many centuries after Roman times little care seems to have 
been taken of the roads in England. Edward I and Elizabeth 
legislated upon the subject, but the result of their legislation was 
to throw the burden of repairs upon individual parishes, many of 
which had no object in performing the duty satisfactorily, and 
even so late as the close of the eighteenth century the condition of 
the roads was deplorable. Macaulay depicted their condition in 
forcible terms. Arthur Young lamented their neglected state, and 
it was not until the full development of the coaching system that 
really practical steps were taken to improve them. 



ROMAN CIVILIZATION. 

Besides the great Roman roads, Lindsey possesses many signs 
of the influence of the Empire during the centuries of its rule in 
Britain. In Lincoln itself may still be seen a noble arch, through 
which must have passed many a stately imperial procession, and 
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the very street is marked by the foundations of [Roman columns. 
Here and there in the country tesselated pavements may be seen, 
and coins are unearthed by the plough. But we owe much more 
than these to the masters of the world. 

It will be noticed that certain trees, such as the elm, the walnut, 
and the sycamore, are almost confined to the cultivated land, 
whereas the oak, the Scotch pine, the ash, the yew, and the birch, 
are to be found, apparently indigenous, in the wilder parts of the 
country. Caesar did not notice the beech, although it has every 
appearance of being native to the soil, and it has been thought 
that the Romans introduced into this country the chestnut, the 
sycamore, the box, the laurel, and the elm ; among fruit trees the 
vine, the cherry, the peach, the pear, the mulberry, and the fig, 
and possibly also the damson, the quince, the medlar, and the 
walnut. The lime may perhaps be indigenous, but the horse- 
chestnut and the plane were certainly introduced in much later 
times.' 

The influence of the Romans upon agriculture was not less 
remarkable. No one who has read the Georgics of Virgil can 
doubt that they gave great attention to the cultivation of the soil, 
and introduced methods of farming hitherto unknown, improving 
the breeds of cattle, bringing in new crops and vegetables, and 
wherever their work extended changing the whole face of the 
country. 

How far Roman customs prevailed among the native population 
will always be the subject of considerable discussion. It is natural 
to believe that, as in the corresponding case of our modern 
dependencies in India and Africa, the more enlightened among 
the natives were eager to adopt the speech, the dress, and the 
manners of their conquerors. A virile race possessing higher 
forms of civilization is naturally imitated by the leaders of its 
subject peoples, and with the constant presence of a large Roman 
garrison at Lincoln, with armies and travellers continually passing 
along the great roads, with Roman galleys on the Trent and the 
canal connecting that river with the Witham, with Roman villas 
or manors scattered over the face of the country, and Roman 

I. Cf. Pcanon't Historical Maps. 
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farmers introducin0> their own methods of agriculture, with 
Roman law prevailing in the -Courts of Justice, and Roman traders 
constantly visiting the fairs and markets, it cannot be but that the 
district was deeply permeated with Roman culture and civilization. 
We cannot but picture to ourselves the Parts of Lindsey and the 
neighbourhood of Gainsburgh as exhibiting all the outward signs 
of a prosperous and highly organized Roman Province. Those 
were halcyon days for the British people, and well would it have 
been for this country if they had lasted longer. But they came to 
an end, and new waves of barbarism swept over the face of the 
country, destroying much that was beautiful, and bringing 
desolation and destruction to many a fair and prosperous home. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Provincb of Lindsey. — Thb Introduction of Christianity. 

THE PROVINCE OF LINDSEY. 

HE sixth Century,** says J. R. Green, in his 
** Makino^ of England,** ** can hardly have long 
begun when the Engle appeared in the estuaries 
of the Forth and the Humber '* They penetrated 
further and further inland, and ere long had 
occupied and colonized all the Eastern portion 
of the North and Centre of England, pushing the unfortunate 
British tribes before them into the mountainous regions of the 
West. North of the Humber the conquerors formed themselves 
into the Kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia. In the Centre of 
England many Engle or Angle tribes were more gradually, in the 
course of a century, welded into the great Mercian Kingdom, 
whose limits and cohesion varied with the strength and personality 
of its Kings. 

What is now Lincolnshire was colonized, perhaps early in the 
sixth Century, by Anglian settlers, of whom the Lindiswaras 
appear to have been the most important, as they were also the 
most central. In the North of the County, the Gainas grouped 
themselves around the Gainas* Burh. In the South the Spaldingas 
founded the town which is named after them. And the Gyrwas 
occupied portions of the low-lying land around the Wash, which 
they called the Hollow-Land or Holland. 

The name Lindisse, or Lindsey, although taken from its Anglian 
settlers, the Lindiswaras, was not in its ultimate origin a Teutonic 
but a Keltic name, still surviving in its Romanised form, Lindum 
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Colonia, Lincoln, and derived from the Llyn, the Lake, or wide 
extent of flooded land that lay at the foot of the ** Sovereign Hill." 
The Province from very early times inc.uded the territories of the 
Gainas, and probably parts of what is now Kesteven, but it is not 
easy to trace its exact boundaries, which were not at first clearly 
defined. 

At no time can we trace an independent line of Kings or 
Sovereign Princes ruling over Lindsey. Not one of its local 
chieftains seems to have sufficiently possessed the gifts of leader- 
ship and organization to create for himself a Kingdom, and the 
consolidation of the Province must have been hindered by the 
constant arrival of fresh immigrants from the old home at the 
Mouth of the Elbe. Even the interior parts of Mercia were 
welded together much more slowly than the rest of England, and 
long after the Angles North of Humber had organized themselves 
into the Kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia, Mercia remained an 
incoherent congeries of minor states. The inhabitants of Lindsey 
were cut off from the North folk and South folk of East Anglia by 
the Wash, and from the Northern Angles by the Humber, so that 
as time went on they leaned more and more to the slowly con- 
solidating Kingdom of Mercia, of which they eventually came to 
be regarded as forming an integral part. And yet the large tracts 
of flooded land in Axholme and on the Western side of the Trent 
were a great bar to their complete fusion with the Central 
Mercians, so that Lindsey could only be regarded as an outlying 
and distant Province. 

It is interesting, but it is not easy, to trace the fortunes of the 
men of Lindsey during the period in which their province was 
contended for by rival powers. According to Bede, the first King 
who had dominion over all the provinces of Britain South of the 
Humber was Ella of Sussex, whose landing the English Chronicle 
places in 477. The next was Ceawlin of Wessex, who certainly 
penetrated to the upper valley of the Severn, and who fought 
against the Western Mercians, but who can scarcely have borne 
definite rule over the Lindiswaras and Gainas. After Ceawlin*s 
defeat in 591, and before his own conversion to Christianity, 
Ethelbert of Kent, the third of Bede's seven Bretwaldas, a King 
whose embassy to Constantinople, and marriage alliance with a 
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Prankish Princess shew to have been inspired by wide views and 
ambitious designs, had perhaps a more definite rule over the Angle 
tribes, and Bede tells us distinctly that he extended his dominion 
as far as the Humber, but we do not know that he ever himself 
visited Lindsey. Before Ethelbert died, Redwald of East Anglia 
became for a short time the Bretwalda, or Over-King, and we 
know that he penetrated into the lower valley of the Trent, for he 
slew the Northumbrian King **at the extreme limits of the 
Mercians," namely at the Battle of the Idle in Axholme : 

** Foul ran Idle with the blood of Englishmen." 

But Redwald himself died in 617, the year after Ethelbert, and 
the next to obtain supreme dominion was Edwin of Northumbria, 
who was probably the first King to gain any abiding personal 
control over the fortunes of Lindsey. In 625 he married Ethel- 
burga, daughter of Ethelbert, receiving with her as her chaplain 
Paulinus, by whom he was shortly converted to Christianity. 
After Edwin and Paulinus had converted large numbers of the 
Northumbrians, they undertook a missionary tour in Lindsey, the 
the King being present at a great Baptism in the Trent, and by 
his own zeal encouraging the Lindiswaras to accept the Faith. 
Such was the dignity of Edwin, that even in time of peace, 
wherever he went, in * cities or provinces, his standard bearer 
preceded him, bearing aloft the banner called Tufa, a feather tuft 
attached to a spear. Such too was the influence of his character 
that a century afterwards it was proverbially said that ** in 
Edwin's days a woman with her new-born babe might walk scath- 
less from sea to sea throughout his dominions." But alas ! In 
638 King Edwin of Northumbria fell in the disastrous battle of 
Hatfield, near Ooncaster, and Christianity was for a time over- 
thrown. 

Perhaps during the next few years the heathen Penda of Mercia 
was to a certain extent regarded as the over-lord of Lindsey ; and 
yet the great S. Oswald, Edwin's successor, must have retained 
some kind of influence there, for Bede tells us that he held the 
same dominion as Edwin, and being a man of ambition, he is 
known to have endeavoured by every means to extend his power. 
He too was slain by Penda, and eventually found his grave within 
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the walls of Bardney Abbey, becoming thus one of the tutelary 
Saints of Lindsey. 

Oswald was succeeded by his brother Oswy, who after thirteen 
years of conflict, slew Penda, the old heathen King of Mercia, and 
at once became chief ruler in the land. For a few years he ruled 
Lindsey as Oswy had done, but ere long his ambition over-reached 
itself, and the Mercians raised up a son of Penda to be their King. 
This was the Christian Wulphere, and it is evident that he had 
direct rule over Lindsey, as well as over Central Mercia, for in 
669 he gave to S. Chad the land of fifty families at Barrow on 
Humber, **the place Ad Barve," to found a monastery. 

After this Northumbria made several efforts, some of them tem- 
porarily successful, to regain possession of Lindsey. In 676 
Egfrith, son of Oswy, wrested it from Wulphere, and in 678 
Archbishop Theodore, treating Lindsey as part of Northumbria, 
consecrated Eadhead, a Northumbrian, as its Bishop, erecting it 
into a separate Diocese. Eadhead was, however, speedily driven 
out by Ethelred of Mercia, Wulphere's successor, and when 
Egfrith again attempted to seize the Province, the two Kings 
fought a bloody battle on the banks of the Trent, probably near 
Gainsburgh, and further bloodshed was only averted by the 
intervention of Theodore, who consecrated another Bishop for 
Lindsey. King Ethelred eventually retired to the Abbey of Bardney, 
which he evidently regarded as within his dominions, and from 
this time Northumbria made no further attempt to gain possession 
of Lindsey, but devoted itself to the cultivation of art and 
literature, founding the celebrated School of York, and producing 
Bede, the Father of English History, Caedmon the Poet, and 
Alcuin, the tutor of Charlemagne. 

Ethelbald of Mercia, after some years of struggle, gained for 
his Kingdom the over-lordship of all England South of the 
Humber, and after his death in 757 his sucessor OfFa still further 
consolidated Mercia. In his time England was divided into the 
three almost equal Kingdoms of Wessex, Mercia, and Northum- 
bria. OfFa formed an alliance with Charlemagne, Emperor of the 
West, to one of whose sons he gave a daughter in marriage, and 
in his days Mercia, with its outlying Province of Lindsey, was 
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stronger and more closely united than at any other period of its 
history. In 827 Egbert of Wessex made himself master of the 
whole of England, and thus became for a time over-lord of 
Lindsey ; but for half a century longer Mercia continued to have 
its own Kings, who had more direct control over its people than 
the distant over-lord could have. Eventually the pressure of 
Danish invasions brought the Mercian Kingdom to an end, its 
last King betaking himself in sadness to Rome, where ** his body 
lies in S. Mary's Church, in the English School." 

In this short sketch of its history we have clearly shewn ihat for 
almost two centuries before King Alfred's marriage the Province 
of Lindsey had been, except during two short intervals of struggle, 
regarded as an integral pari of the Kingdom of Mercia, though it 
was still possible for Asser, residing at the other end of England, 
to speak of it as a separate Province having some sort of connec- 
tion with Northumbria. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The story of the Conversion of England has been often told, and 
we need only repeat so much of it as concerns our immediate 
district, premising a few general remarks. 

That there was some Christianity in Britain during the Roman 
occupation is certain, but that it made any wide progress among 
the native population is extremely doubtful. There were probably 
Christians ** in Caesar's household " and in the chief centres of 
Roman life from very early times, but they were often obliged to 
practice their religion in secret, and could seldom dare to preach 
to the heathen multitude around them. We hear of no famous 
missionaries, and the great persecutions left Britain almost 
untouched, probably because there were few Christians to per- 
secute. Yet on the other hand we must not forget that during the 
last century of Roman rule the Church was not merely tolerated 
but became the official Religion of the Empire. The standards 
borne along the Ermine Street were marked with the symbols of 
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Christianity, and we cannot doubt that during the latter part of 
the fourth century some attempt was made to induce the native 
Britons to accept the religion as well as the civilization of their 
conquerors. 

It will be remembered that three British bishops were present at 
the Council of Aries in 314, one of them perhaps from Lincoln, and 
that the British Christians accepted the decrees of Nicea. Both 
S. Chrysostom and Gildas allude to the existence of Churches 
in this country, and at Canterbury, Silcheste: , and elsewhere some 
traces of these remain. Yet with the exception of a few Christian 
symbols, such as the monogram X P and, as at Horkstow, the 
sign of the Cross upon mosaic pavements, few further evidences 
of the spread of Christianity in Roman times remain, and we 
cannot but regard it as rather the religion of individuals than of 
the people a*: large. By the middle of the fifth century, indeed, 
the Kelts in Ireland had become Christian, and the whole of 
Britain would doubtless have followed their example but for the 
advent of the Northern conquerors, who delayed the conversion of 
this country for two centuries. 

The first missionary to the Angles in Lindsey was Paulinus, who 
had just converted King Edwin of Northumbria. In 628 the 
Bishop, apparently accompanied by the King and by his deacon, 
penetrated to Lincoln, where '* he converted Blecca, the governor 
of the city, with his whole family. He likewise built in that city 
a stone Church of beautiful workmanship," and there he consecrat- 
ed Honorius to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It is Bede who tells us of this mission of Paulinus, and as we 
read his words there rises to our view a noble scenef, such as no 
man has looked upon in England for many a century, nor shall 
ever see again. Forth from the city gate, where the rounded arch- 
way still reminds men of the conquerors of mankind, issues a long 
procession clad in robes of peace. )t is the King, seated on his 
charger, with his banners borne aloft before him, and his nobles 
by his side. With him rides the Bishop, **tall of stature, a little 
stooping, his hair black, his visage meagre, his nose slender and 
aquiline, his aspect both venerable and majestic." They pass 
down the long declivity into the meadows where the Till meanders 
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on to join the Witham, they ride along the Western road towards 
the Trent, and as they descend the hill at Marton shout? of 
welcome arise from the crowds gathered on the banks of the river. 
Men are there from all the Trent-side villages, from the city of 
Tiovulfingacestir two miles away, from the cliff, and from the 
Mercian shore, and as the deacon erects the sacred Cross, and the 
Bishop steps down into the water, the King falls upon his knees 
in thanksgiving to high Heaven. Multitudes come to that great 
Baptism, and the royal godfather rejoices to see so many stalwart 
sons enlist in the army of the Eternal King. 

A generation later the Mercians *' received the Faith and the 
Sacraments " from the preaching of four Northumbrian priests, 
and soon had a regular succession of Bishops. In 669 S. Chad, 
becoming Bishop of the Mercians, received from King Wulphere 
the land of fifty families to build a monastery << at the place Ad 
Barve," Barrow on Humber. He and his successor Winfrid may 
be reckoned among the founders of the Church in Lindsey, as may 
also S. Hybald, who eventually became Abbot of Bardney. We 
can scarcely claim S. Etheldreda, the Virgin Queen and Abbess of 
Ely, unless the tradition be true, which make her the founder of 
Stow Church ; but after the foundation of the Bishopric of Lindsey 
the conversion of the district was probably rapid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Coming op the Danes. — Alfred the Great. 
THE COMING OF THE DANES. 

HEN, on the eve of the Ascension Day, 785, the 
Venerable Bede sank to his well-earned rest, 
with the words of the Doxology upon his lips, 
the whole English nation which he so dearly 
loved, and whose History he so nobly wrote, 
was enjoying a profound repose. There had 
been many storms of conquest, many tempests of sanguinary war, 
but as he .said himself in his final chapter, ** even the Picts were 
then at peace with the English nation, and rejoiced in being 
united in peace and truth with the whole Catholic Church," And 
**such was the peaceable and calm disposition of the times, that 
many of the Northumbrians, as well of the nobility as of private 
persons, laying aside their weapons, rather inclined to dedicate 
both themselves and their children to the tonsure and to monastic 
vows than to study martial discipline." For two generations 
England had been wholly Christian, and for yet another generation 
our island continued free from the ravages of heathen invasion, 
although there were now and again internal struggles between 
Wessex and Mercia, between the Saxons and the Welsh. Even 
the English Chronicler has little to record but the succession of 
Kings and Bishops, ** the appearance of a fiery crucifix in the sky, 
and of wondrous adders in the land of the South Saxons." 

But at length the mutterings of the dreadful storm that was to 
burst upon England were heard in the distance. *' In 787 King 
Bertric took to wife King Offa's daughter, and in his days first 
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came three ships of Northmen out of Denmark. The Reeve rode 
to the place, and would have driven them to the King's town, 
because he knew not who they were, and there they slew him. 
These were the first ships of Danish men which sought the land 
of tfie Engli.sh nation.*' 

The first, but by no means the last ! In 798 ** dire fore warnings 
came over the land of the Northumbrians, and miserably terrified 
the people. These were excessive whirlwinds and lightnings, and 
fiery dragons were seen flying through the air A great famine 
followed these tokens, and the ravaging of the heathen men 
miserably destroyed God's Church at Lindisfarne through rapine 
and slaughter." 

They came again the next year, but after that, notwithstanding 
eclipses and fiery tokens, there was a respite, and for a whole 
generation the chronicler makes no further mention of the heathen 
men. Kings and Bisliops followed each other in regular 
succession. The men of Mercia fought against the Welsh, the 
Pope was assassinated, the famous Charlemagne died, but not 
until 882 do we hear again of the heathen men 

And then the storm burst in all its fury upon our shores ! They 
ravaged Sheppey, they came in ever larger and more terrible fleets, 
"thirty five ships to Dorsetshire," ** a great hostile fleet to 
Cornwall." In 888 •* the Ealdorman was slain by the heathen 
men, and many with him among the Mercians, and the same year 
in Lindsey and East Anglia and Kent many men were slain by the 
enemy." In 851 they wintered in Thanet, and 160 ships came up 
the Thames, where their crews landed. They stormed Canterbury 
and captured London, but King Ethelwulf defeated them with 
great slaughter. In 866 they wintered in East Anglia, where they 
obtained horses, and forced the inhabitants to come to terms. 

Who were these ** Heathen men ?" We scan the ancient 
records, and unravel the confused traditions of their own Northern 
lands to find an answer. There were three great races in the 
bleak North-West of Europe, closely allied to each other in blood 
and speech, and not far removed, except in their religion, from 
the Saxons, Jutes, and Angeles who had settled in Britain. They 
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inhabited Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and up to this lime, 
and long after, they were heathens. It was forty years after the 
lawless crews of the three strange ships had murdered the Reeve 
that Ansgar the missionary first set foot in Denmark, and it was 
more than two centuries ere the Danes became wholly Christian. 



Of these three races the Swedes turned Eastwards in their 
predatory expeditions, which were largely carried on by land. 
They conquered Finland, penetrated to the Volga and the Dnieper, 
and gave a line of princes to what afterwards became the mighty 
Kmpire of Russia. The Norwegians and the Danes sailed out in- 
to the West. Norway, the land of snow-covered mountains and 
high frowning cliffs, of deep fiords running up far into the hills, 
and narrow inland pastures, bred a race of heroes whose natural 
associations drew them to the rocky shores of Iceland and the 
Faroes, the inhospitable coast of Greenland, and the wide firths of 
Scotland. They founded settlements in Ireland, and disputed 
possession of the Northumbrian hills with their Southern neigh- 
bours. The Danes, whose green meadows and more temperate 
climate were liker to our own, steered their black ships to Holland, 
France, and the Eastern estuaries of England. Their own land 
was pleasant to the sight, but the fertile plains of Mercia and the 
Valley of the Ouse proved an irresistible attraction, and at last 
their Kings ruled in our land, and their warm blood still flows in 
our veins. The ** Heathen men ** who ravaged Lindsey came 
principally from Denmark.* 



According to the Sagas, one of the greatest of these early 
Vikings, Ragnar Lodbrok, had been slain in Northumbria by King 
Ella, who having captured him escaping from a shipwreck, cast 
him alive into a snake-pit. His name Lod-brok, Hairy-breeches, 
was derived from his clothes, which he had boiled in pitch, so that 
the snakes would not touch him, until his merciless captors 
stripped off his outer garments. He died, and as he lay helpless 
among the snakes, chanted his death song : 

I. Cf. Wortaae't ** Primaeval Antiquitiet of Denmark," and ** Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland." 
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<< I have fought many battles, 

Fifty and one, 

Which were famous. 

I have wounded many men. 

I little thought that snakes 

Would cause my death ! 

Often that happens 

Which one least expects. 

The pigs would grunt 

If they knew the hog*s suffering ! 

The gnawing hurts me ; 

The snakes thrust in their snouts, 

And stick to me cruelly. 

They have sucked me ; 

Soon I shall be a corpse, 

I will die among them !'* 

The messengers of Ella reported Ragnar*s death to '* the little 
pigs," his sons, with instructions to observe carefully how they 
received his message. They were in the hall of feasting. Ivar 
the eldest turned red, blue, and pale in turns, swelling with rage. 
Sigurd Snake-eye and Hvitserk the Bold had been playing chess, 
and Sigurd was trimming his nails. He cut his fingers to the 
bone, and said nothing. Hvitserk squeezed a chess-man so hard 
that blood dropped from his fingers. Bjorn Ironside was sharpen- 
ing his spear, and grasped the handle so hard that the mark of 
his iron hand remained. They let the messengers return, and 
vowed vengence upon Ella. Then, raising a great host for the 
conquest of England, they slew Ella and S. Edmund, and Ivar 
remained as King over the land. » 

Up to this time, except for the predatory attack in 838, Lindsey 
had almost escaped the ravages of the Danes. But in 867 the 
heathen army, travelling partly on toot, and partly mounted upon 
the horses which they had obtained in East Anglia, traversed the 
whole of Lincolnshire from South to North, and ** crossed over 
Humber Mouth into Northumbria." That must have been a 
terrible march for the men of Lindsey to witness. Avoiding the 

z. Ragnar Lodbrok't Saga. 
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fen country near the Wash, which was impassable for armies, they 
probably came by Stamford along the Roman road to Lincoln, and 
so Northwards to the Humber. 

Many an army had passed along the great Ermine Street from 

the days of the Roman legions onwards, and part of it had 

witnessed also the peaceful procession of King Edwin, with his 

banners borne aloft before him, and his Bishop by his side. Now 

the dwellers on the Cliff were driven to flee in terror from the 

dreaded ensigns of the Raven and the Wolf, and to hide themselves 

in the thick woods from the flashing of those Northern swords and 

spears. As they swept in awful procession through the Roman 

arch at Lincoln, did they spare S. Paulinus* Church in the Bail, 

where Blecca the Reeve had worshipped with his family, where 

the Archbishop had been consecrated, and where for more than 

t^vo centuries a peaceful congregation of Christian Angles had 

assembled ? It must have been about the close of the harvest 

season. Did they burn the crops, or fire the barns of gathered 

corn? As they neared the Red Bourne, did they turn aside to 

harry the people of the Church Town, or to destroy S. Hibald's 

Stow ? When they came in sight of their long ships lying at 

anchor in the broad waters of the Humber, did they destroy S. 

Etheldreda's Church at Halton, or S. Chad*s Monastery at Barrow? 

We can only conjecture, but there rises to our view a sad picture 

of blackened homesteads and smoking ruins, as the Danes crossed 

the great Estuary, and swept onwards towards the doomed city of 

Eboracum. 

When the Danes reached York, the Northumbrians were en- 
gaged in internecine feud, the people having cast out Osbert, their 
rightful King, and chosen Ella, who was not of royal blood. On 
All Saints* Day, therefore, the city tell, apparently without re- 
sistance, and the Danes remained there during the winter. But 
on Palm Sunday, 868, the Northumbrian Kings combined their 
forces for a grand assault, and almost succeeded in driving the 
Danes from York ; but failing in their efforts, were themselves 
defeated and slain. 

After this there was a considerable pause. The dead needed 
burial, and the wounded required healing and rest. According to 
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a late record, compiled from older chronicles, the Danes took 
advantage of the slaughter of the Kings to harry and devastate 
their country. It seems likely too that before rhaking their next 
great move they awaited the arrival of reinforcements from 
Denmark, which could hardly reach them before the middle or the 
end of May. The Danes could scarcely have started on their 
great incursion into the centre of England before June had well 
set in. Whilst they were still engaged in Northumbria, the banks 
of the Trent near Gainsburgh were sufficiently free from their 
ravages to allow of the celebration of a great domestic festival. 

The English Chronicle records the next move of the Danes. 
*' In 868 the same army went into Mercia to Snotingaham, and 
there wintered.'' Asser tells us more fully : '' the aforesaid 
heathen host left the Northumbrians, and went to Scnotengaham, 
which in British is interpreted Tigguobauc, but in Latin Spelun- 
cularum D omus, the House of Caves, [in modern English, 
Nottingham], and there wintered. Then at their coming 
Burrhred, King of the Mercians, and all the Lords of that folk 
sent messengers to Ethelred, King of the West Saxons, and to 
Alfred his brother, begging and praying for help, wherewith to 
fight the aforesaid host. And their quest was soon full sped, for 
the brothers granted thereunto, and while the word was yet in 
their mouths, gathered from all their land a numberless host, and 
gat them into Mercia, and were at Scnotengaham, seeking war 
with one accord. Yet did the Heathen in their stronghold on the 
citadel refuse battle, neither could the Christians break through 
the wall thereof. Thus peace was made between the Mercians 
and the Heathen, and those two brothers with their troops turned 
them home again." 

In 869 the Chronicle tells us that ** the Heathen army went 
again to York and sat there one year." Asser uses the expres- 
sion ** cquitans Eboracum,*' riding to York, which implies that 
they went by land; the Eulogium Historiarum, describing their pre- 
vious journey, says that ** they proceeded to Lincoln and Lindsey 
and to Snoiyngham." We therefore conclude that this great 
Mercian expedition was made as far as Lincoln, by the route 
which they had formerly traversed, and from Lincoln by the 
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Fosse Way to Newark, whence Nottingham was easily reached, 
and that they returned by the same ^reat Roman roads, only 
using their ships for the passage of the Humber. 

In 870 *' the Heathen army rode across Mercia into East 
Anglia," where they murdered King Edmund the Saint, wintering 
at Thetford. All this time, therefore, the banks of the Trent were 
undisturbed, except perhaps for marauding incursions from the 
fleet in the Humber, and the comparative immunity of the district 
is borne witness to by the fact that up to and including the year 
869, Berhtred, Bishop of Lindscy, continued to sign his name to 
public documents.' 

But in 878 the Heathen army once more '* went into North- 
umbria, and wintered at Torksey in Lindsey, and the Mercians 
made peace with them." In the following year they ** went from 
Lindsey, and wintered at Repton, and drove King Burrhed over 
sea. And he went to Rome, and there remained. And his body 
lies in S. Mary's Church, at the English School."* That winter- 
ing at Torksey must have been a woeful season for the men of 
Gainsburgh, for there can be little doubt that the heathen men 
spread destruction in all the towns and villages on the Trent bank 
for many miles around. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

In the year 868 Alfred, then heir presumptive to the Throne of 
Wessex, married, *' in Mercia," Elswitha, daughter of Ethelred, 
Earl of the Gaini. It is natural to suppose that the head quarters 
of this tribe were still at Gainsburgh, to which they had given 
their name, and that the Earl, their chieftain, resided there, and 
married his daughter from her usual home. Nevertheless it will 
be seen that there is considerable difficulty in determining this 
point, so that we think it well first to quote the words of the 
chroniclers, and then to discuss the matter with some fulness. 

Our sole original authority for Alfred's marriage is Asser, his 
friend and contemporary, who wrote his life. Concerning many 

I. Stubbs* Rcgistrum Sacrum AncUcanum. 
B. BDffUthChrookk. 
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important events of that period the English Chronicle gives us 
valuable information, but it does not mention his marriage. 
Many later writers, such as Florence of Worcester, Symeon of 
Durham, Richard of Cirencester, Roger of Wendover, Ralph do 
Diceto, and Matthew Paris, duly tell us of the marriage, but in 
every case their information is derived, directly or indirectly, from 
Asser, although they sometimes add a few words of explanation 
which perhaps represent the traditions of their time. 

Asser, the learned monk of S. David's, became the friend and 
preceptor of Alfred about the year 880. The King, who was a 
munificent patron of learning, gave him for his support the Abbacy 
of two monasteries, and eventually promoted him to the Bishopric 
of Sherborne. In 898 he wrote, apparently for the use of his 
Welsh countrymen, the ** Life and Deeds of Alfred." He died in 
909, in which year Archbishop Phlegmund consecrated his suc- 
cessor. These are his words : — 

** In the year of our Lord's Incarnation 868, the 20th of the age 
of Alfred, the aforesaid worshipful King Alfred, then holding but 
secondary rank, wooed and wedded a wife from Mercia ; high of 
birth, the daughter of Ethelred, Earl of the Gaini, who was called 
Mucil. The mother of this lady was Eadburh, of the blood royal 
of the Mercians. Whom I myself often times saw with my own 
eyes during many years before her death, a venerable lady indeed, 
who after the death of her husband abode for many years in all 
chastity, even unto death 

** In Mercia then, even while the marriage rite was being per- 
formed, solemnly and with all honour, amid countless folk of 
either sex, afcer long feasting both by day and night, even then 
Alfred was seized all at once with a sudden pain beyond all telling 
and beyond all leech-craft. For it was a thing past the skill of all 
who were on the spot, and even of all who have seen it from that 
day even unto this. And this, alas, is the worst of all, that for 
such a length of time, from his 20th year to his 40th and more, it 
should have gone on without a break, all these years, .... 
. unceasingly day and night. And if ever by God's mercy that 
infirmity was done away for a single day or night, or even for the 
space of one hour, yet the fear and dread of that horrible pain 
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never left him, and made him in his own thought useless for every 
duty, either to God or man."« 

Symeon of Durham explains the name Mucel : — 

** In his 20th year did the worshipful King Alfred, then holding 
rank as second ruler of the Kingdom, take a wife from Mercia of 
noble kin, the daughter of Ethelred, Earl of the Gaini, who was 
called by the English Mucel, through being great in stature and 
lofty in wisdom." 

Matthew Paris, quoting Florence of Worcester, adds the name 
of Alfred's wife. He says : — 

** Alfred, brother of King Ethelred, a young man of exemplary 
character, took a wife from the royal race of the Mercians, the 
daughter namely of Aelthrcd, Earl of the Gaini, who was sur- 
named Muchel, which in Latin is Grandis, Great. Her mother 
was called Eadburga, of the noble race of the aforesaid kings, and 
the maiden whom he espoused was called Alswitha." 

The English Chronicle records that *' In 902 Elswitha died." 
And in the following year died ** Athulf the ealdorman, brother of 
Elswitha, King Edward's mother." 

We are not told any personal characteristics of Elswitha, but 
from Asser's few words concerning her mother, ** a venerable 
lady of the blood royal,*' we feel certain that she must have been 
well trained in all the duties of an Anglian lady of high degree. 
The genealogists tell us that she had ten children, who were well 
brought up, her eldest surviving son, Edward the Elder, being a 
worthy successor of his father. She shared in all the trials and 
privations of Alfred's troubled reign, and we cannot doubt that, 
living constantly with so noble an Englishman, she ordered her 
life according to the rules that he devised for his household, and 
took her part as his true help-meet in his many difficulties. 
Lastly, in his will be bequeathed to her the royal Manors of 
Wantage, his birthplace, and of Ethandune or Edington, the 
scene of his greatest victory, and of Lamborne, together with a 
legacy of a hundred pounds. 

I. Of. PaQU*t Life of Alfred, and Conybetre't * Alfred in the Chrooidert/ 
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Approaching now the question whether Alfred's marriage took 
place at Gainsbiirgh, we may remark that we have already 
cleared the ground by shewing that for nearly two centuries 
before 868 Lindsey had been practically regarded as an integral 
part of Mercia, though it was still possible for Asser to confound 
it with Northumbria, and to speak of the army as going from 
Lindsey to Mercia. We have also shewn that, except for the 
incursion of a few marauding bands, and of one great destructive 
march, the Danes had hitherto left the province comparatively 
unmolested ; that there was still a Bishop of Lindsey, and that 
until about the month of June, 868, the Danes had not left 
Northumbria. It follows that there was nothing to prevent 
Alfred from celebrating his marriage at any time within two 
months after Easter in that year at the home of his bride's family. 

It is clear that the marriage took place before the middle of the 
year, since Alfred was with his brother in Wessex when the news 
of the Danish attack on Mercia arrived, after which there was no 
opportunity for peaceful festivity. 

We must not forget, however, that Elswitha is markedly 
alluded to as connected in blood with the Mercian royal family, 
and that the Mercian Queen was Alfred's sister, so that it is 
conceivable that she might have been married from the more 
stately home of the Mercian Kings. But, after due consideration, 
we think that the balance of probability is in favour of the marriage 
having taken place at the bride's ancestral home, the Stronghold 
of the Gainas. In any case Gainsburgh may claim to have given 
to England a noble Queen, not unworthy of sharing in the glory 
of the greatest of all her Kings. 

As to the actual ceremony, we need only add a few conjectures 
to the accounts given by Asser. Berhtred, Bishop of the Diocese, 
whose home was so near, probably performed the sacred rites in 
the Parish Church of those days, assisted perhaps by Ceolred, 
Bishop of Leicester, or Eadbert, who was then Bishop of some 
other Mercian see ; and also, no doubt, by the local clergy. 
Among the guests may have been King Burrhed and his Queen, 
and possibly King Ethelred of Wessex himself. No doubt with 
their marriage gifts the numerous followers of the young prince 
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and of the Mercians brought sufficient weapons to guard the 
festivity from danger of sudden suprise from marauding bands of 
Danes, and everything as we know, passed off in safety, the only 
misfortune being the bridegroom's sudden and mysterious attack 
of sickness. But- after his marriage King Alfred and his bride 
could never again have visited the stronghold of the Gainas, 
seeing that Lindscy and the whole of Mercia so soon afterwards 
passed into possession of the enemy. The next royal visitor to 
Gainsburgh was probably a Danish King. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Danelagh. -SwEYN Forkbbard. — Knut the Powerful. 

DANELAGH. 



OR nearly two centuries from 878, Lindsey was 
almost wholly peopled by men of Danish blood. 
They had driven away King Burrhed of Mercia, 
and even for a time compelled Alfred of Wessex 
to confine himself to a very small corner of his 
Kingdom, until at length the Peace of Wedmore 
in 878 gave up to the Danes the whole of Northern and Eastern 
England, Watling. Street, the Roman road from London to 
Chester, being the boundary between the rival races. Alfred 
indeed, by this most important treaty, secured the baptism of the 
Danish chieftains, thereby laying the foundation of a permanent 
peace, and making possible the gradual fusion of the two peoples, 
who after all came from the same stock, and had many great 
traditions in common. Lincoln was chosen as one of the five 
Danish Burghs, and the whole district of Lindsey must soon have 
become thoroughly Danish in character. 

It need not, however, be supposed that the older Anglian 
inhabitants entirely perished from the land, any more than the 
British had done in the earlier conquest. Experience shews that 
most of the early settlers in any immigration are young unmarried 
men, and although many of these doubtless returned to their 
mother country for wives, yet we cannot but think that large 
numbers of the widows and daughters of the conquered race were 
purposely spared from destruction, and that in many cases the 
children of the conquerors were decended from these. It has been 
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shewn that the words of British origin preserved in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue denote far more often objects ot servile and domestic 
use than things pertaining to war and active exercise, a fact which 
implies the presence of a female and slave population of the older 
race, and the same phenomenon was probably seen after the 
Danish conquest. The Danes spared from the sword a certain 
number of men and boys tor servile work, and a large female 
population, many of whom became their wives and the mothers of 
their children.'- 

How intensely Danish Lincolnshire became is shown by the 
immense number of villages with Danish names. The termination 
By, which occurs so frequently, is considered an almost certain 
sign of Danish origin. Thorpe, Toft, Holm, and Wick were 
also commonly, though not exclusively used by the Danes. Their 
chief God, Odin, is commemorated at Owmby, and his titles, such 
as Gunnr, warlike, Grimr, hooded, are embodied in the names of 
Gonerby, Gunby, Grimsby and Grimoldby. Thor has left his 
mark upon Thoresby and Thurlby, and we find the sacred beasts 
and birds of Danish mythology at Ulceby, Ormsby, Raventhorpe, 
and elsewhere. Among surnames still existing, many have a 
purely Danish origin, such as Bee, Brand, Bugg, Cattle, Dring, 
Flack, Gamble, Haith, Ingall, Jagger, Loft, Nutt, Odling, Orry, 
Raven, Rolfe, Skepper, Spink, Stark, Stout, Sturr, Swain, 
Thorold, Torr, and many more. Of the Danish words until 
lately in common use among the country population, but now 
being gradually banished by the spread of modern education, Mr. 
Peacock has spoken in his ** Glossary of the Manley and 
Corringham Dialect." The reader of Streatfield's ** Lincolnshire 
and the Danes " will realise the extent of which Danish influence 
prevailed. To these we must refer those who would pursue the 
subject further. 

Long centuries of prosaic existence seem to have crushed out 
poetry from the thoughts of the modern Danes of Lincolnshire. 
Their ancestors were among the most naturally poetical of all 
ancient peoples. Like the Hebrews, they revelled in similes and 
metaphors. The whole Saga literature teems with figurative 

I. Of. Pr«emao*s Norman Conquest. 
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expressions, more especially connected with their warlike deeds. 
Battle was the Song of the Spears, the Storm of Weapons, the 
Ground Reddener. Warriors were the Feeders of the Wolf, the 
Reddeners of Eagles* Claws. Blood was the Dew of the Sword, the 
Wine of the Corpse, the Suif of the Wound, the Froth of Weapons, 
the Ale of the Wolf. Horses were the Bloody-hoofed ones, the 
Galloping Fire, the Ships of the Ground, the Gold-maned, the 
Deer of the Saddle. War-ships were the Snow-skates of the 
Swan-field, the Serpents of the Ocean.* 

Their riddles were wonderful exercises in ingenuity, many of 
them full of poetic thought. Here is one about t'l^ Aegir and the 
Nixies, from the Hervarar Saga : 

Q. ** Who are the maidens 
That sorrowful go 
To seek their Father ? 
They have light hair. 
These white-hooded ones. 

A. ** The evil-minded 
Maidens of Oegir. 
Billows they are called, 
And also Waves, 
No man can be safe against them."* 

I. It is interesting to compare the metaphors and poetical allusions of the Southern 
Aryans with those of the Northern. In the Rig- Veda we hear of the Maruts or 
Storm-Gods as ** the chasers of the sky, the swift-gliding, swift-winged horses, 
combatants eager for glory, the well-made, golden, thousand -edged thunderbolts, 
the singers decked with their glittering ornaments, armed with beautiful rings, 
stored with spears, and winged with horses, their tawny horses which hasten 
their chariots, the mighty Maruts on dusUess paths, armed with brilliant spears, 
with lightning spears, laughing like the heavenly lightning, milking the thundering 
unceasing spring, the fat milk of the clouds, the fiery cows whose udders are 
swelling, the archers, taking the arrow in their fists, whirling the hail, shaking the 
red apple from the firmament, rich in rain-drops, well-adorned, bounteous, 
terrible to behold, of inexhaustible wealth, noble by birth, golden-breasted, these 
singers of the sky, with their inmiortal name.*' The Aryans of India, like those of 
Scandinavia and Denmark, rejoiced with wild poetic joy in the terrible powers of 
Nature, but the latter had a deeper feeling of their own strength, as conquerors of 
Nature. Of. Max MuUer's Vedic Hymns. 

a. Du ChaiUu's Viking Age. The allusion to Waves as daughters of Oegir seems to 
provide an additional proof that the Aegir derivca its name from the Sea Ood, 
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SWEYN FORKBEARD. 

Early in the year 1014 an evejit of far-reaching consequence 
happened at Gainsburgh. The Danish King Sweyn, at that time 
in winter quarters with his army, died, leaving his followers 
without the guidance of his firm and experienced hand. The 
connection of a man of such importance with the town, and the 
fact that there has been some dispute as to the place of his death 
and burial, render it advisable to quote at some length from the 
authorities, and to give some account of Sweyn himself. 

One of the effects of the Norman Conquest was to degrade the 
old English tongue from its position as a literary language. 
Thereafter for three centuries French was the language of the 
ruling classes, and Latin was the language of historians and of the 
Church. This had been so to some extent before, for Bede, the 
Father of English History, had written in Latin, but King Alfred 
had translated his and other works into English, and there were 
also in English the writings of Beowulf, Cynewulf, and Caedmon, 
as well as the English Chronicle. But after the Conquest English 
only very gradually recovered its position, and until Chaucer 
dignified it by making it the medium of his poems, it was almost 
entirely neglected by the learned. 

In the Northern countries, on the other hand, a continuous 
stream of literature poured forth in ever increasing volume. The 
Northern Kings gave so much encouragement to the Skalds or 
poet-historians that they even thought them suitable husbands for 
their daughters, and assigned to them a special place upon the 
battle field or in the Viking ship, so that they might witness and 
fittingly celebrate heroic deeds. In consequence there has been 
preserved in the Northern countries, and particularly in Iceland, 
the special home of Skalds, a magnificent series of songs, 
histories, and mythological works in the vernacular, the Sagas 
and the Eddas, such as will for all time redeem those *' hardy 
Norsemen " from the charge of being mere barbarian pirates. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries most of the traditional heroic 
songs of earlier times were written down, and we possess more 
than 160 Sagas, full of the noblest and truest poetry, many of 
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which have been translated into English and other modern 
languages, as well as into Latin. 

We turn therefore to the Sagas, as well to our own English 
Chronicle, for an account of the Danish Conquest of England, and 
the lives of Sweyn, Knut, and other Northern Kings. The former 
present us a very dififerent view of those heroes of antiquity from 
that which we gain from the monkish chronicles of our own 
country, who very naturally hated the Vikings. 

Sweyn was the son of Harald Bluetooth, King of Denmark, and 
some have claimed for him that he was, through his grandmother 
Thyra, a descendant of Alfred the Great. As was the usual 
custom, he was brought up, not by his father, but by a powerful 
chieftain who became his foster parent, and we are told in Olaf 
Try^gvason's Saga that ** when he came to man's estate he 
requested of his father a share in the Kingdom. But King 
Harald was not willing to divide the Empire of the Danes, and 
no kingdom did Svein get from him. He therefore furnished 
himself with war-ships, saying that he would go forth as a 
Viking." Before long he turned his arms against his father, who 
was slain, though not by Sweyn himself, in a naval battle. 
Thereupon ** Svein Haraldson was chosen King of Denmark in 
succession to his father, and at once began to make a circuit of 

his Kingdom To celebrate the funeral feast of his 

father he made a great banquet, and summoned thereto all the 
chief men of his Kingdom. He sent a message to the Vikings of 
Jom, bidding them come to the banquet. They set out, taking 
with them all the most valiant men of the force. Thus sings 
Bishop Biarni : — 

* The strong reddeners of gory spears sailed with their ships to 

Denmark ; 
Glory and might were their's. 
The terrible wealth-givers there held the funeral feast of iheir 

fathers ; 
And divers of them, I wot, made increase of labour for 

themselves.* 

**The first day of the Feast, before King Svein went up into his 
father's high seat, he drank the bowl to his father's memory, and 
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made a solemn vow that before three winters were past he would 
go over with his army to England, and either kill King Adalrad 
or chase him out of the country. This heirship-bowl all who were 
at the Feast drank. Thereafter for the chiefs of the Jomsborg 
Vikings was filled and drunk the largest horn to be found, and of 
the strongest drink. When that bowl was emptied, all men drank 
to the memory of Christ, and again the fullest measure and the 
strongest drink were handed to the Jomsborg Vikings. The third 
bowl was to the memory of Saint Michael, whicli was drunk by 

all Thus was the heirship ale drunk that day, but the 

next morning, when the Jomsborg Vikings had slept off their 
drink, they thought that they had spoken more than enough.**' 

At this time many of the Northern Kings were Christian ; but 
they found great difficulty in converting their people, who preferred 
the religion of Odin. Hacon, King of Norway, 985-960, had been 
foster son to King Athelstan of England, who had caused him to 
be baptized. He ruled his country nobly, but his people made him 
join in their idolatrous rites, and his successors could only '* break 
down the temples, and put a stop to the sacrifices, earning thereby 
great and general unpopularity." Olaf Tryggvason had been 
baptized in the Scilly Isles, and was more successful, winning over 
Iceland and a large part of Norway to the Faith. The Emperor 
Otho II assisted in the conversion of Denmark, and Sweyn*s 
father Harald **sent a message over all his Kingdom that all 
people should be baptized, and converted to the true Faith. He 
himself followed his message, and used power and violence where 
nothing else would do." But it is clear from the ceremonies of 
his funeral Feast that the Danes did not really understand or 
appreciate the principles of Christianity, and Sweyn practically 
apostatized. '* When Svein Forkbeard, immediately after King 
Harald*s death, went out on war expeditions in Saxon land. Fries- 
land, and at last in England, the Northmen who had taken up 
Christianity returned back to heathen sacrifices just as before, and 
the people in the North of the country did the same." « 

King Sweyn was first married to Gunnhild, daughter of 
Burislaf, King of the Vends, by whom he had Harald and Knut. 

I. Saga of King Olaf Tryggvason, and Uie Heimskringla. 
a. Ibid. 
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After her death he married Sigrid, Queen of Sweden, whom Olaf 
Tryggvason had refused, as she would not give up her heathenism. 
Sigrid for this reason cherished bitter animosity against Olaf, 
and eventually incited Sweyn to attack him, which he did in the 
year 1000. Olaf had built a famous war ship, the Long Serpent, 
and was accompanied by other vessels, such as the Crane and the 
Short Serpent, and they met in battle at Svold, when Olaf was 
killed, and Sweyn divided Norway with the Swedish King and 
one of his Earls. The Skald has nothing but praise for Olaf : 

*' Heaven and earth shall rend in twain ere there arise 
A King alike in excellence to cheerful Olaf ; 
He was the best of mortal men. 

May Christ the Pure preserve the wise King*s soul above the 
earth !"» 

His wife, Sweyn's sister, upon hearing of his death, immediately 
died of grief, as did also his dog Wigi. After this Sweyn was 
King of a third part of Norway, as well as of Denmark, and he 
cherished the design of uniting all the Northern Kingdoms in his 
own hand. 

It was apparently in 991 that Sweyn attacked England, forcing 
King Ethelred to pay an annual tribute. In 903 the Danes 
** entered the Humber, and wrought much evil as well in Lindsey 
as in Northumbria."* The next year Sweyn attacked London, 
** but the holy Mother of God on that day showed her mercy to 
the citizens, and delivered them from their foes."3 In 1002 
Ethelred ordered a general massacre of the Danes in England on 
S. Brice's Day, when Sweyn's sister was one of the victims. The 
Northern King was furious, and vowed vengeance. He burned 
Norwich, ravaged East Anglia, and did immense havoc in the land. 
As the Knytlynga Saga tells : ** He was a great warrior, and a 
most powerful king. He made war far and wide. . . He went 
with his host Westwards to England, ravaged in many places 
there, and fought many battles, he and Adalrad being alternately 
victorious. Svein won the greatest part of England. He lived 

I. Olaf Trygffvason'a Saga. (Sephton.) 
a. English Chronicle. 
3. Ibid. 
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there for many winters, and ravaged and burned widely in the 
land. They called him the foe of the English. In that war King 
Adalrad fled from Svein out of the land/' 

Hallarstein the Skald sang : 

**The blood stained brand of the people's prince whistled in 

England ; 
Heard I that the sword-reddener caused loss of life to the 

English people." 

In 1012 Archbishop Elphege was martyred by the Danes, and 
in 1018 ** before the month of August came King Sweyn with his 
fleet to Sandwich, and went very soon about East Anglia into the 
mouth of the Humber, and so upward along Trent, until he came 
to Gaeignesburh. And then soon Utred the Earl and all the 
Northumbrians submitted to him, and all the people in Lindsey, 
and afterwards the people in the Five Burghs, and soon after all 
the army North of Walling Street, and hostages were delivered to 
him from every shire. After he had learned that all the people 
were obedient to him, then bade he that his army should be 
victualled and horsed, and he then afterwards went Southward 
with all the forces, and committed the ships and the hostages to 
his son Knut."' He himself captured Oxford, Winchester, and 
Bath, but was repulsed before London. '*Then went he North- 
ward to his ships, and all the people held him for full King. And 
after that the townsmen of London submitted, and delivered 
hostages, because they dreaded lest he should utterly undo them. 
Then Sweyn ordered a full tribute, and provisions for his army 
during the winter."* 

That winter was perhaps the most exciting that Gainsburgh 
has ever known. The King of Denmark had been recognized as 
King ot England, and with his son Knut was present in the town. 
In the Trent a fleet of perhaps 50 to 100 war ships lay at anchor 
or moored to the bank. On shore a great army was encamped, 
with horses and waggons. Hostages from every shire were 
present, and tribute of provisions was constantly arriving. The 
people of the district had submitted to Sweyn, and being very 

z. Bngliah Chronicle, 
a. Ibid. 
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largely of Danish blood, evinced a natural friendliness to his 
followers, although such of them as were Christians must have 
been in considerable terror of the heathen or semi-heathen ferocity 
of the Danes. The Yule Sacrifice, then gradually merging into 
the milder Festival of Christmas, was doubtless celebrated with 
great rejoicing. On Yule Eve the boar consecrated to Frey was 
led in procession through the town, and the King and others 
solemnly laid their hands upon its head. Many animals were 
slain, and whilst the Yule logs blazed in every camp fire, the host 
assembled to do honour to the Feast. Once again Sweyn pledged 
the Jomsborg Vikings in deep horns of strongest ale, and vows 
were renewed to complete the conquet, and exterminate the pos- 
terity of Ethelred. 

Yet were there Christians present in the camp whose hearts 
were tinged with awful sadness as they wended their way to the 
half-ruined Church where Alfred had led his bride to the Altar, 
and prayed that once again the Cross might triumph over the 
dreaded Hammer of Thor, and the White Christ take the place of 
Odin. 

Yuletide passed, and the Danes were beginning to think of the 
welcome arrival of Spring, when suddenly their triumph was 
arrested by the news that their King was dying. It was the 
Feast of the Purification of S. Mary, and the evening stillness was 
only disturbed by occasional sounds of revelry, when suddenly a 
cry of terror was heard from the King's chamber in the old Hall 
of the Gaina Earls. Florence of Worcester gives us a graphic 
account of the occurrence : 

**The tyrant Suene, after innumerable evils which he had done 
in England, dared to demand with threats a great tribute from 
the town where the body of the precious martyr Saint Edmund 
lies uncorrupted. At length at Geagnesburh, on the evening of 
the day of the Purification of S. Mary, after he had in a general 
assembly reiterated the same threats, being alone but surrounded 
by dense hosts of Danes, he perceived S. Edmund commg armed 
against him. Whereupon, terrified at the sight, he began to 
vociferate with great clamour, * Help, fellow soldiers, help ! 
Here is S. Edmund coming to kill me ! ' and even as he uttered 
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these words, pierced by the Saint*s spear, he fell down, and 
lingering in excruciating torments until night-fall, ended his life 
by a miserable death on the 2nd of February, 1014." 

The Peterborough Chronicler says nearly the same thing : 

*• Suane, after innumerable cruelties, began to harass with his 
demands the city and possessions of S Edmund . . . Where- 
upon, when all considered him in perfect health, he was slain 
suddenly, it is supposed by S. Edmund, in the Hall at Gains- 
burghia, surrounded by his army, and the Danes proclaimed his 
son Cnut King." 

The Sagas are somewhat sceptical as to S. Edmund, but do not 
altogether deny his share in the tragedy. Thus the Knytlvnga 
Saga says : 

** Svein was found one night dead in his bed, and the English 
say that King Edmund the Saint killed him in the manner in which 
the holy Mercurius killed Julian the Apostate." 

S. Olafs Saga says : 

''The same autumn that Olaf came to England it happened that 
King Svein Haraldson died suddenly during the night in his bed, 
and it was said by the English that Edmund the Saint had slain 
him, in the same manner as the holy Mercurius slew Julian the 
Nithing." 

The English Chronicle simply says : 

"A.D. 1014. In this year King Sweyn ended his days at 
Candlemas, on the 8rd before the Nones of February . . . 
And all the fleet then chose Cnut for King." 

With regard to the actual scene of his death, we think it clear 
that Sweyn was at the time in winter quarters in the ancient Hall 
of the Earls, defended by its moat, and close to the protection of 
his fleet. The earthworks at Thonock were very likely occupied 
by an outpost, but it is most improbable that the King would have 
chosen the bleak hill side for his lodging, when a much better 
situation lay close at hand. We accept the Peterborough 
chronicler's statement as representing the well-founded tradition 
of his time. 
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One English account says that a noble matron embalmed the 
King's body for its burial, and there is a tradition that he was 
buried at York. But the jomsvikinga Saga says expressly that 
**The Danes took his body to Denmark, and buried him in 
Hroiskelda [Roskild] near his father." The royal corpse was 
doubtless preserved until the breaking up of the ice opened the 
Northern ports to the entrance of the Danish ships from England. 



KNUT THE POWERFUL. 

Knut, whose name Pope Boniface VIII was unable to 
pronounce, and therefore Latinized into Canutus, is well known to 
us from the English writers, who have very naturally dwelt more 
upon his exploits in this country than upon his actions as King of 
Denmark and of Norway. Both in England and in his own 
Northern lands he was distinguished as the Powerful, and the 
circumstance that he commenced his reign at Gainsburgh must 
always give an additional interest to the old Trent-side town. 

Like his father, Knut was brought up in the house of one of the 
great Danish chieftains : ** Thorkel the High fostered him." 
According to the Sagas, his elder brother Harold died in his 
father's lifetime, and at any rate Knut was at once proclaimed 
King, although there is some disagreement between the English 
and Danish writers as to the length of his reign over England, 
and as to his age at the time of his accession. 

The young princes of Denmark and Norway commenced their 
career at a tender age. The Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus 
informs us that a King came of age at twelve, at which time Olaf 
Tryggvasou received from his foster father both ships of war and 
troops, so that he won many victories. S. Olaf at twelve went 
out as a Viking, commanding his own fleet, and defeating the 
enemy. 
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*'They launch his ship where waves are foaming ; 

To the sea shore 

Bore mast and oar, 
And sent him o'er the seas a roaming. 
Where did the sea-king first draw blood ? 

In the battle's shock 

At Sote's rock 
The wolves howl over their fresh food."* 

Accordingly the Knytlynga Saga, which dwells upon the 
exploits of his family, tells us that ** Knut, the son of Svein Fork- 
beard, was ten years old when his father died. Then he was made 
King over Denmark, for his brother Harald was dead. The 
Danish chiefs who remained in England, and held the land which 
King Svein had won, sent word to Denmark that King Knut must 
come Westwards to England with the Danish host to help them. As 
King Knut was then a child, and not used to command, his friends 
advised him to send a host to England, and place a chief over it, 
and not to go himself until he stood better on his legs. He was 
three winters in Denmark after he became King. Then he went 
with a very numerous host Westwards to England." 

His Skald, Othere the Black, has left us a poem entitled Knut's 
Praise, part of which has been translated, as follows : 

** Thou wast of no great age when thou did'st put forth in thy 
ship ; never younger King set out from home. Thou, Prince, 
did'st equip the hard-mailed ships and put them in jeopardy, and 
heldest red shields before the land. The Jutes followed thee out, 
thou did'st call out the levies of the Sconey folk. The canvas 
blew over thee, thou did'st turn all the stems of thy ships to the 
main, making thy name famous. Thou did'st score with thy 
smooth-shaven oarage the high-swelling billows ; the pennon 
spun by the ladies floated from thy mast top. Thou bearest a 
war-shield without ceasing, O King, thou didst not long enjoy, I 
ween, a quiet seat at home .... Thou didst strike the 
English a deadly blow . . .The dwellings of men burnt before 
thee, thou didst play the war-game in green Lindisey, in the wide 

I. SigvatUie Skald. 
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bay [ the Wash ]. Thou madest the English people to suffer 
sorrow in broad Nottingham, West of the Ouse.'*» 

The Knytlynga Saga continues : •* King Knut came to England, 
and landed at a place called Fljot [perhaps Ravenfleet.] He 
ravaged the land, slew the people, and burned their houses. The 
people of the land gathered a host, and went against the Danes. 
Knut fought his first battle in England at Lindisey, and many fell 
there . . . Thereafter he fought great battles in Nordimbra- 
land [Northumbria], at Tesa. There he slew many, while some 
fled, and perished in swamps or ditches. He then went further 
South, and subdued the land wherever he went." 

According to the English Chronicle: ** After Sweyn was dead, 
Knut sat with his army at Gaeignesburuh until Easter, and it was 
agreed between him and the people of Lindsey that they should ' 
find him horses, and that afterwards they should all go out to- 
gether and plunder. Then came King Ethelred thither to Lindsey, 
with his full force, before they were ready, and then they plundered 
and burned, and slew all the people whom they could reach. And 
Knut went away with his fleet, and thus the poor people were 
deceived through him." 

It seems therefore that in any case Gainsburgh had to suffer, 
first from Sweyn and Knut, and afterwards from Ethelred. Truly 
those were evil times for the valley of the Trent ! 

A year or two later Knut defeated the English in a decisive battle, 
and was acknowledged as King of the whole country. He ruled 
flrmly and wisely, dividing the land into four great Earldoms, and 
putting an end to further ravages of heathen Danes, for he was 
himself a sincere Christian. We need not record the further 
events of his reign, and we do not know that he revisited Gains- 
burgh. The Knytlynga Saga sums up his character : 

'* Knut was very tall and strong, and a very handsome man, 
except that his nose was thin, prominent, low, and somewhat 
crooked. He had a fair complexion, with fair and long hair. He 
had finer and keener eyes than any man. He was liberal, a great 

I. Cotpus Pocticum Boreal«. 
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warrior, very valiant and victorious, a man of great luck in every- 
thing connected with power. He was not very wise, neither were 

King Svein, Harold, or Gorm King Knut was the 

most liberal of Kings in the Northern lands, for it is truly said 
that he surpassed all other Kings, no less in the property he gave 
in friendly gifts every year, than in taking much more in taxes and 
dues from three great lands than any other King who ruled one 
realm. And moreover England is richest in moveable property 

of all the Northern lands King Knut died on the 

18th day of November. He was then thirty seven years old, and 
had been King over Denmark twenty seven years, over England 
twenty four, and over Norway seven. It Is acknowledged by all 
that King Knut was the most powerful and wide reigning of 
Kings in the Northern lands.'* 

It will be noticed that the Saga is not consistent as to Sweyn's 
age. He certainly died in 1035. If he was then thirty-seven, he 
must have been about sixteen at his father's death, which is more 
reasonable to suppose than that he was a child of ten. English 
writers believe that he was in his nineteenth year. 

Perhaps at some future time the precincts of the Old Hall may 
be graced by the statues of three great Kings, who were thus 
closely connected with Gainsburgh, and the modern descendants 
of the Danes may admire the features of Alfred the Great, Sweyn 
Forkbeard, and Knut the Powerful. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Danish influences — Gainsburgh and Torksev— Doomsday 
Hook -Family of Mowbray -Gainsburgh Castle— Family of 
Talbot- Family of de Valence. 




DANISH INFLUENCES. 

E have tried lo show that for a century and a half 
before the death of Sweyn Forkbeard the 
population of Lindsey must have been chiefly 
Danish. The half century preceding the 
Norman Conquest tended, in all probability, 
rather to increase than to lessen the Danish 
character of the district. For nearly thirty years of that time 
England was ruled by Danish Kings, and although the old Saxon 
line was restored in 1042, yet under the nominal rule of Edward 
the Confessor, the actual reins of government were held by 
ministers closely connected with the Danes. Earl Godwin had 
married a grand-daughter of Sweyn Forkbeard, and sister of the 
King of Denmark, so that neither he nor his son Harold are at all 
likely to have discouraged the continuous immigration of Danes 
into Eastern England. We must therefore picture to ourselves 
the Province of Lindsey at the time of the Conquest as almost 
wholly Danish in character, inhabited by men of Viking race, who 
cherished the old Northern legends, and spoke a dialect very 
different from that of the men of Southern England. 

Nor has anything that has happened since done much to change 
the Danish character of the inhabitants of Lindsey, except the 
gradual assimilation of all parts of England to each other. The 
ownership ot the land passed, it is true, to its Norman conquerors, 
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but they never exterminated the older race, as the Danes had done, 
and for several generations the landowning classes stood proudly 
apart, whilst the tillers of the soil perpetuated the old Danish 
stock, retaining in numberless instances their Danish names, and 
cherishing the traditions of an earlier time. Eventually the 
progress of events broke down the barriers of race, and led to 
the more general fusion of classes and of blood, but even to-d;iy 
Lindsey stands out conspicuously as one of the most markedly 
Danish divisions of the country. 

For a long time traces of Heathenism remained under the ex- 
terior forms of Christianity, just as they do still in some of the 
more backward parts of Europe ; but long before the Norman 
Conquest there can be no doubt that Lindsey was at least 
nominally Christian. Knut the Powerful shewed his zeal for 
Christianity by undertaking a pilgrimage to Rome. Edward the 
Confessor was an ardent Churchman. Leofric and Godiva of 
Mercia helped to re-endow the old Cathedral at Stow. Harold 
supported the Church. And the Bishop of Dorchester was able to 
renew his oversight of the ancient Diocese of Lmdsey. 

Some traces of Danish Heathenism will never, indeed, be 
obliterated from English life. Week after week we solemnly 
commemorate, not only the Sun and the Moon, but after them in 
regular succession Tyr or Tio, the Sword-God, who chains the 
Fenris Wolf, Odin or Woden, God of Battles, Thor, the mighty 
Hammerer, Freya, Mother of the Gods, and Surter or Soeter, with 
his flaming sword. As we pass along the Roman Road we are 
reminded of the heavenly Irmin Street, the Milky Way, leading 
to the Halls of Asgard, and daily on the banks of Trent we make 
our salutations to the Sea-God, Oegir the Terrible. 



GAINSBURGH AND TORKSEY. 

Although the fact that King Sweyn spent the winter of 1018-4 
at Gainsburgh may to some extent be taken as indicatiug the 
importance of the town, yet we know that 140 years earlier the 
Danes had preferred to winter at Torksey, and within half a 
century after Sweyn's death, the latter had become unquestionably 
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the more important of the two. The position of Torksey at the 
mouth of the canal connecting the Witham and the Trent, and 
close to the Roman road from Lincoln to Doncaster, gave a 
special importance to that town, which was increased in the middle 
of the eleventh century by its proximity to the newly restored 
Cathedral at Stow. Perhaps, indeed, the fortunes of Gainsburgh 
suffered some eclipse after the sudden death of Sweyn, and from 
the vengeance taken by King Ethelred upon the district which had 
supported his rival, but whether this were so or not, certain it is 
that in Hdward the Confessoi*s time Torksey enjoyed a prosperity 
which it has never since attained to, and Gainsburgh, with its 
tragic memories, was comparatively unimportant. 

Doomsday Book informs us that immediately before the Con- 
quest there were no less than 213 burgesses in Torksey, each 
inhabiting his own mansion. The town was a royal demesne of 
Queen Edith, and the inhabitants were free from toll upon first 
entering or upon leaving their dwellings, although in return for 
this privilege they were expected to provide free conveyance for 
the King's Commissioners in their boats as far as York, and to 
supply them with provisions for the voyage. But by 1086 a very 
considerable change had taken place. Already more than half the 
burgesses had departed, and their mansions fallen into decay, so 
that there were only 102 of ihem left. Perhaps the canal had 
silted up, or there was some other reason for the diversion of the 
traffic. At any rate Torksey was never again what it w^as in the 
time of King Edward the Confessor, and by 1840 the number of 
its burgesses had declined to 41. Nevertheless it was only very 
gradually that Gainsburgh outstripped its early rival. 



DOOMSDAY BOOK. 

With the record of the Doomsday Survey the more connected 
History of Gainsburgh begins, but we think it right to warn our 
readers that this must for a considerable period be bound up in 
that of the chief land-holders, who alone during some centuries are 
mentioned in the records that remain. Upon them depended the 
fortunes of the people, their feudal vassals, and just as the History 
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of England is very largely a history of its Kings and great men, 
so the History of Gainsburgh must be chiefly that of its lords of 
the Manor. 

Gainsburgh was. of course, aff*ected by the general fortunes of 
the country at large, suffering under the lawless turbulence ot 
Stephen's reign, and the savage brutality of King John, rejoicing 
in the splendid statesmanship of the greatest of the Plancagenets, 
and the military prowess of his great-grandson, Edward the Black 
Prince. But Gainsburgh suffered and rejoiced during these seasons 
in no different fashion from a hundred other provincial towns, and 
we can only now and then indicate the way in which great public 
events specially affected our own district. 

So too with the social changes that passed over the country, the 
decay of feudalism, the rise of the middle classes, the development 
of trade. We can only make cursory allusion to these, until the 
time when their special effect upon Gainsburgh is apparent, 
referring those who desire fuller information to such well known 
works as Trail's ** Social England," Thorold Rogers' •* Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages," and the great national 
historians. 

The entry in Doomsday Book is as follows : 

** Land op Geofpry de Wircb. Manor. In Gainesburg 
Leduin had viii carucatesof geldable land. There is land to xii 
teams. There Rainald, Geoffry's man, has ii carucates, and xii 
sokemen with iiii carucates of this land, and iiii villeins with vi 
carucates and xl acres of meadow, and eighty acres of underwood. 
In King Edward's time the value was vi pounds, now iii pounds. 
The tallage is xx shillings. 

'* Bbrbwick. In Summerdebi iiii bovates of geldable land in 
demesne, also x acres of meadow and x acres of underwood. 

'' Berrwick. In Loletorp [ Yawthorpe ] i carucate of geldable 
land in demesne. It is inland and soke." 

Geoffry de Wirce had, besides Gainsburgh, the Manor of 
Blyburgh, and the whole of the Isle of Axholme. It is plain that 
he did not reside in Gainsburgh, but gave up the occupation of his 
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property there to his vassal Rainald, who thereby became the 
most important resident in the place. GeofFry himself may have 
lived sometimes at Epworth or Owston, where he held his property 
'* in demesne.'* He had also several manors in Warwickshire, 
where he founded a Priory at Monk's Kirkby, annexing- it as a 
cell to S. Nicholas' Abbey at Anglers. In the foundation charter 
he speaks of the rewards which William had given him for his 
military services, and mentions his wife Alueva, but no children. 
Dugdale therefore believed that he died childless. Most of his 
property passed to Nigel de Albini, and from him to the 
Mowbrays. 

FAMILY OF MOWBRAY. 

The great families of Albini and Mowbray sprang from a 
common ancestor, the Norman Roger de Albini, whose wife was 
Amicia de Mowbray. Roger and Amicia had two sons, William 
and Nigel, from the former of whom were descended the Earls of 
Arundel. Nigel de Albini, the younger son, came to England with 
the Conqueror, with whom he marched in 1069 to the devastation 
of Northumbria. He was bow-bearer to William Rufus, and being 
knighted by Henry I, fought for him in Normandy, unhorsing and 
capturing the King's brother, Robert Courthose, at the Battle of 
Tinchebrai, 1106. For these services Henry gave him the lands 
of Robert de Molbray, nephew of the Bishop of Coutances, who 
had rebelled against William II. Nigel obtained also, by special 
dispensation ot the Pope, Molbray's wife, although her husband 
was alive in prison. She having died childless, he married in 1118 
Gundreda, daughter of Gerald de Gournay, and eventually dying 
at Rouen, was buried with his ancestors at the Norman Abbey of 
Bee, rendered famous by the work of its two great Abbots, 
Lanfranc and Anslem, each of whom had become Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

It seems probable that Geoff ry de Wirce forfeited his property 
in 1106 by joining the party of Robert Courthose. At any rate in 
1114 it had already come to the hands of Nigel de Albini. The 
following entry occurs in the record of the Lindsey Survey : 
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** Nigel de Albaneio has in Gleinsburc viii carucates, and in 
Joltorp i cariicate, and in Sumerdebi iv bovates." 

We are not told the name of his tenant at Gainsburgh ; but as 
Nigel held the whole Isle of Axholme in demesne, we conclude 
that he himself was resident there, and not at Gainsburgh. 
Perhaps Rainald or his son still held the latter estate. NigePs 
son took the name of his grand mother's family, and was known 
as Roger de Mowbray. Whilst still very young, he fought in the 
Battle of the Standard, 1138, and four years later was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Lincoln. In 1148 he accompanied King 
Louis VII of France to the Holy Land, forming perhaps on that 
occasion a friendship which led him in 1178 to espouse the cause 
of Henry, 'Uhe young King," against his father, Henry II, for 
young Henry had married a daughter of Louis. Upon this 
occasion Roger repaired and fortified Kinnaird's castle at Owston, 
but had the misfortune to witness its destruction by Geoffry 
Plantagenet, titular Bishop of Lincoln In 1166 Roger was report- 
ed as holding no less than 88 Knights' fees, so that his power in 
the country was very great. 

Roger de Mowbray's military zeal was tempered by great 
professions of religion. He founded the Abbeys of Byland and 
Newburgh, and bestowed gifts of land upon many other 
monasteries. To the Knights Templars he shewed so much 
kindnebs that they granted to him and his descendants the right of 
remitting the punishment of any Templar who had fallen into 
disgrace, a privilege which was long afterwards confirmed by 
the Knights Hospitallers to his descendant, John de Mowbray. In 
his old age Roger again took the cross, but had the misfortune to 
be captured by Saladin in the disastrous Battle of Tiberias, 1187, 
when the grateful Templars ransomed him from captivity. Some 
say that he returned to England^ followed by a tame lion, whom 
he had delivered from a dragon, and that he died in a monastery 
in extreme old age. 

By his wife, Alice de Gant, Roger had two sons, Nigel and 
Robert. Nigel de Mowbray, after taking a prominent part in the 
Coronation of Richard I, went with him on Crusade, but died before 
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reaching the Holy Land, and was buried at sea, leaving by his 
wife Mabel, daughter of the Earl of Clare, a large family. 

William de Mowbray, his eldest son, who in 6 Richard I paid 
;^100 for the relief of his lands, was one of the Barons who at 
Runnymede extorted Magna Charta from King John, and for that 
meritorious deed wa? excommunicated by the Pope. Dying in 
the Isle of Axholme, he was buried in Newburgh Abbey, leaving 
by his wife Agnes, daughter of the Earl of Arundel, two sons. 

Of these, Nigel de Mowbray paid ;^500 for the relief of his lands 
in 8 Henry III, but dying childless five years later, was buried at 
Nantes in Brittany. 

His brother Roger, who came of age in 25 Henry III, fought 
for the King in Wales and Scotland, and dying in the Isle of 
Axholme, 61 Henry III, left a large family, of whom Roger, 
the eldest son, came of age and had livery of his hands in 6 
Edward I. He fought for the King in Wales and Gascony, and 
was summoned to Parliament as Lord Mowbray of Axholme. 
Dying at Ghent in 26 Edward I, he was buried in Fountains Abbey, 
leaving by his wife Rose, daughter of the Earl of Clare, a son 
John. His Inquisitio shewed that the over-lordship of the Manor 
of Gainsburgh, equivalent to two Knights* fees, was worth to him 
£8 per annum. 

John, 2nd Lord Mowbray, fought in Scotland against Robert 
Bruce, and afterwards in Wales. Unfortunately for himself, he 
joined in the rebellion of the Despensers, and being captured, was 
in 1321 hung at York, where his body was long exposed on one 
of the city gates, all his property, including the two Knights' fees 
at Gainsburgh, then worth J^Vb per annum, being forfeited to 
the King. 

John, 8rd Lord Mowbray, was however restored to favour, and 
fought in France and Scotland for Edward III, from whom he 
recovered the greater part of his inheritance. He too died at 
York, though not by the gallows, and left by his wife Joan, 
daughter of Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, a son John de 
Mowbray, who was born at Epworth in 1826, 
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John, 4th Lord Mowbray, made like his father a distinguished 
marriage, for his wife was of royal blood. He fought in the 
French wars, but was slain by the Turks near Constantinople, 
leaving two sons, who held in succession the Mowbray estates. 
The elder son became Earl of Nottingham, and died in 1882, the 
younger, Thomas Mowbray, was created Earl Marshal and Duke 
of Norfolk. He married one of the co-heiresses of the Earl of 
Arundel, and upon his death it was found that, like his forefathers, 
he had held the over-lordship of Gainsburgh, uckoned at two 
Knights* fees. There were three more Dukes of Norfolk of this 
family, but then the male line died out, and the representatives of 
the first Duke*s two daughters were found to be his heirs. The 
elder daughter had married Sir Robert Howard, and the younger 
had married Lord Berkeley. Sir Robert Howard s son was 
created Duke of Norfolk, and was ancestor of the fourteen 
succeeding Dukes of that family. From Lord Berkeley were 
descended the Earls of Berkeley. 



GAINSBURGH CASTLE. 

There are preserved in the Record Office two magnificently 
illuminated volumes, forming the Cartulary or **Coucher Book " 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. In the second of these, among 
charters relating to lands forming part of the ** Honor or Soke of 
Bolingbroke," occurs the following charter, of which Stark has 
given an imperfect Elizabethan translation Judging from the 
writing, as well as the heraldry which adorns it, the volume itself 
appears to date from the time of Edward HI; but the charter, which 
we translate, must have been originally given between 1141 
and 1149 : 

** Stephen, King of England, to his Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Earls, Justiciars, Sheriffs, Barons, Ministers, and all his 
faithful French and English of all England, greeting. Know that 
I have given and conceded to the Earl of Lincoln, William, 
hereditarily to himself and his heirs, my Manor of Chirchetone, 
with all its appurtenances, as freely [melius] as I held it while it 
was in my hands, except the land of the Canons of Lincoln, and 
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except the hundred solidates of land in Graingeham which Earl 
Ranulf holds of me, to hold of me and my heirs with all free 
customs pertaining to the said Manor. And besides this I 
concede to him his Castle of Geinesburg, and his bridge over the 
Trent, to hold freely and quietly, with all free customsi 
as well and freely as any Earl ot England holds his castles. 
Wherefore I will, and firmly order, that Earl William of Lincoln 
hold all the aforesaid things well and in peace, freely and quietly 
and honourably. Witnesses, Earl Ranulf, Earl Gilbert of 
Pembroke, Earl Gilbert of Hertford, Earl Simon, Earl R. of 
Warwick, Earl R. de Ferrers, W. Mart., Baldwin fil Gilbert, 
Richard de Canvill, Richard fil Ursi, E. fil John, Ralph de Haia, 
H. Wac, and W. de Colvill. At Stanford." This charter must 
be dated in the years 1141 to 1149, when all the Earls mentioned 
were living and in posession of their Earldoms. 

Careful consideration of the wording of this grant leads us to 
believe that it was not so much the donation ot things already 
existing as leave to build a Castle and a Bridge. With legard to 
the latter, it seems to us clear that the Earl of Lincoln found the 
old Sea-God too strong for him, and that no permanent bridge 
was erected until about six centuries and a half later. The Castle 
may perhaps have been built, for in 1827 we find mention of a 
parcel of land in Gainsburgh known as Castelstede, and Caskgate 
Street may possibly be Castlegate Street ; but if it did exist, it was 
probably one of those many castles destroyed by the wise policy of 
King Henry II, and therefore it had but a short lease of life. In 
fact we are almost inclined to think that, though the ground may 
have been prepared, and the foundations laid, the actual edifice 
was rather akin to those castlts in the air whose cloud-capped 
pinnacles are dear to Kings and Earls and Commoners alike. 

William de Roumara, Earl of Lincoln, died childless before 
11C8. 

FAMILY OF TALBOT. 

The over-lordship of Gainsburgh remained with the Mowbray 
family, except for its temporary confiscation through the 
rebellion of the second lord, until the death of the first Duke of 
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Norfolk, or perhaps later ; but the actual residents upon the 
property were of other families, and in process of time it came 
about that these, through the relaxation of the feudal system, 
became the real owners of the property, under the Crown. The 
first family whom we can trace, after that Rainald who is 
mentioned in Doomsday Book, was that of Talbot, of whom we 
must now speak. 

Stark, following Whittaker, the historian of Craven, says that 
the first Roger de Mowbray, about 1140, enfeoffed his cousin 
William de Talbot of two Knights' fees in Gainsburgh, and we 
certainly find members of the Talbot family in possession of the 
Manor until almost the close of the following century, but it is not 
easy to trace the descent of the property with precision. 

The illustrious and wide-spreading family of Talbot was founded 
in England by one Richard de Talbot, who at the time of the 
Doomsday Survey held nine hides of land under Walter GifFard. 
Richard married a sister of Gundreda de Gournay, the wife of 
Nigel de Albini, and had a younger son Hugh, whose wife bore 
him two sons. The elder of these carried on the main line of the 
family, and the second was that William de Talbot whom we have 
just mentioned. The main line of the Talbots obtained at 
different times the Baronies of Talbot, Furnival, Strange, Lisle, 
and Talbot de Malahide, the Earldoms of Shewsbury, Waterford, 
and Talbot, and the Dukedoms of Shewsbury and Tyrconnel. 
They have also given Archbishops and Bishops to Irish and 
English sees. The first Earl of Shrewsbury of this family was that 
Sir John Talbot whose name was a terror to the French : the 12th 
Earl secured to England the Protestant Succession in 1688, and 
the accession of the House of Hanover in 1714. The present Earl 
is the 20th of his line. 

William de Talbot was probably that ** William de Cainesburgo" 
who in 1166 ** held two Knights* fees under Roger de Munbray,"* 
and his son that Roger de Tolebu, who before 1185 ** gave the 
Church of Geynesburgh, appertaining to him," to the Knights 
Templars.* Roger was succeded by Simon, and some time before 
1228, the Testa de Nevill recorded that " William de Mumbray 

I. Red Book of Exchequer, 
a. MoDASticon. 
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holds in Lincolnshire four Knights* fees and a half, and of him 
Eustace de Vescy holds in Geinesburg two Knights' fees, and 
Henry Fitz Gerold holds there two Knights' fees in ward, with 
the heirs of Simon de Tolebu." 

The fees of Eustace were, between 1228 and 1266, held by 
William de Vescy, but we hear nothing more of this name 
afterwards at Gainsburgh. The two Talbot fees seem to have 
passed from their hands for a time, and then to have returned 
again. In 1205 «*Adam Tisun gave the King 18 marks for his 
pardon, for the disseisin, which Robert de Tolebu made 
of his land in Gainesburg,*' and the same *• Adam Tysun gave 
j^lOO and a palfrey, for holding the Manor of Geneburg, with 
appurtenances."' He also in that year '* made his peace with the 
King by a fine of £^0 for the Manor of Gayneburg, and of 24 
marks for the sale of the corn of the same Manor.'*^ But in 1207 
*» Robert Tolebu made his peace by a paltrey v^hich he promised 
to the King, to have seisin ot his land in Gainesburg, of which 
Adam Tison has disseised him. "3 And in 1217 " the Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire was commanded to cause Henry Fitz Gerold to have 
the same seisin of his land in Geynesburg which he had on the 
day that he left the service of King John, "4 

Stark says that Henry Fitz Gerold had married Ermengardis, 
widow of Simon Talbot, thus obtaining custody ot her lands, and 
that upon the death of Simon's young daughter and heiress, the 
property passed to his brother, who had two sons, William and 
John, lords of the Manor in succession. It is certain that 
between 1228 and 1228 ** John Talebot held one Knight's fee 
in Gynesburg of Nigel de Mumbray,'* and that William de Vessy 
held two Knights' fees.5 In 27 Henry III, 1242-8, the same John 
Talebot, lord of the manor of Geynburg, obtained the right of 
free warren there, and a Fair.^ On Nov 3rd, 1267, ** the King 
granted to William de Valencia the reversion to two parts of 
the Manor of Gaynesbury after the death of Girard Talbot, and 
of reversion to the third part after the death of Girard's wife, if he 

I. Oblation and Pine Rolls. 4- Ibid. 

a. Cloae Roll*. 5* Re<l ^o6k of Exchequer. 

o. Ibid. C* Charter Rolls. 
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FAMILY OF DE VALENCE, dS 

die without heir in tail, in confirmation of the agreement made 
when the King lately claimed the Manor against Girard."* Gerard 
died before 9 Edward I, 1280-1, when '* Sibilla his widow held one 
third of the Manor as her dowry."* On Monday before the 
Purification, 17 Edward 1, 1289, '*an agreement was made between 
William de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, and Sybil, late wife of 
Gerard Talbot, to settle their dispute as to one third part of the 
whole quarry of Gainsburgh, the increment of the passagium [ferry], 
the site of a horse-mill, the increment of lands held by Ralph the 
Smith, and a toft of Hugh de Botelisford. Sir William grants to 
Sybil as her dower for life one third of the increment of the 
passagium, the increment of Smith's land, wherewith she was 
formerly dowered, 2d rent from the site of the mill, and that she 
may take 10 hares and 18 partridges per annum in his warren ; 
Sybil releasing the said Manor to him, except that she may take 
stone from the quarry for the buildings of her dower, and saving 
the increment of stallage. "3 

These somewhat fragmentary particulars show that the Talbots 
were connected with Gainsburgh for about 150 years. It is 
interesting to know that a scion of their ancient race returned to 
the town about six centuries later. Whitaker's History of Craven 
contains a pedigree of the family. 

FAMILY OF DE VALENCE. 

Isabella, widow of King John, married for her second husband 
Hugh de Lusignan, Count of La Marche and Poictiers, by whom 
she had a numerous family. In 1247 four of these were received 
in England with great honour by their half brother. King Henry 
III, who did what he could for their advancement. Alice, the 
sister, was married to the Earl of Surrey, but died nine years later, 
" in the flower of her youth and prosperity, to the deep grief of 
the King and her husband.'*^ For Aymer the King demanded the 
rich See of Durham, but the monks would have none of him, as 
he was far too young. At Winchester Henry found the monks 

I. Catalogue of Ancient Deeds. 

9. Calendarium Qeneelogicum. 

3. Catalogue of Ancient Deede. 

4. Matthew Paris. 
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more compliant, for after he had himself preached to them in the 
Cathedral, on the text ** Righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other,** they elected Aymer, and the Pope confirmed their 
choice. But the Archbishop of Canterbury was made of different 
stuff, and not merely refusing to consecrate Aymer, actually 
excommunicated him» so that the See of Winchester was vacant 
sixteen years, until the Pope, taking pity upon the Bishop elect, 
himself consecrated him in 1260.' 

William, Aymer's younger brother, took his name De Valence 
from his birthplace. For him the King found a rich heiress, 
Johanna de Munchensi. He was knighted with picturesque 
solemnity in Westmmster Abbey, made Earl of Pembroke, and 
given much property in England, receiving in 1257 a promise of 
the reversion of the Manor of Gainsburgh, though he did not 
obtain full possession of it for many years. 

William de Valence, as the King's half-brother, conferred 
distinction upon Gainsburgh, where possibly he sometimes resided, 
and where he may have been visited by his royal relations. Very 
probably some of the men of Gainsburgh followed him to Court, 
and took part with him in the Barons* War. But he made him- 
self so unpopular in England, that in 1258 he was actually 
banished from the country, although he afterwards returned, and 
fought for the King. After the battle of Lewes he again fled from 
England, but when the Barons were defeated, he once more 
returned, and spent the remainder of his days in peace. At his 
death in 1296 he was buried in the Chapel of S. Edmund in 
Westminstet Abbey, where his tomb may yet be seen, rich in its 
enamels from Limoge. 

A special survey of the Manor of Gainsburgh was made for 
William de Valence in 1281, when the Jurors found that '' there is 
in Gaynesburgh a certain capital messuage worth 10s. per annum, 
also 144 acres of arable land, each worth 4d., also 83 acres of 
meadow, each worth 18d., also 15 acres of pasture, worth 10s., 
also 15 acres of wood, worth 8s., also a windmill, worth 14s. 4d., 
also a ferry, worth 16s., also stallage in the market, worth 50s., 
also a Fair on S. James' day, worth 4s., also perquisites of the 

I. Mattbtw Paris. 
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court, worth 8s., also rents of free tenants, 75s. 8d., also 15^ 
bovates of land, held by tenants at a rent of 8s. each, two bovates 
at 12s., and one bovate at 7s., also services of tenants, &c. The 
whole is worth £B1 15s. 5d. per annum, besides the dowry of 
Sibilla, widow of Gerard Talebot, sometime Lord of the Manor, 
which is worth £16 18s. 2^d."' 

Aymer de Valence, William's eldest son, succeeded him in his 
Earldom of Pembroke, and in possession of the Manor of Gains- 
burgh. Stanley alludes to him as '*the tall pale man, nicknamed 
by Gaveston * Joseph the Jew.' "* Aymer took a prominent part 
in the affairs of his country, defeating Robert Bruce in 1806, and 
after his own defeat the next year becoming a minister of the 
Crown. In 1810 he escaped from the English defeat at Bannock- 
burn, and afterwards went on a mission to the Pope. He certainly 
had no reason to love Gavaston, but on the other hand he had no 
direct part in the favourite's death. He acted, however, as one of 
the judges of Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of ' Lancaster, and the 
English people never forgave him for the death of that Prince. 
Being sent on a mission to France in 1824, he was murdered, and 
his mysterious death was popularly regarded '* as a judgement for 
consenting to the death of S. Thomas." They buried him near 
the High Altar in Westminster Abbey, that *' temple of silence and 
reconciliation," where so many near relations of Henry HI await 
the last great call. 

"Here's an acre, sown indeed 
With the richest, royallest seed 
That the earth did ere drink in, 
Since the first man died for sin. "3 

In Aymer's memory, his widow, a daughter of the Count of 
S. Pol, founded the College at Cambridge which still bears the 
title of the famous Earl of Pembroke. 

Both William and Aymer de Valence did something for Gains- 
burgh. The former secured, in 1291-2, confirmation of the 
privilege of a previously existing Fair, and grants of murage and 

I. Int«r InqidshioiiM post mortem, 9 Edward I. 
a. Memortela of Watmioiter Abbey. 
3* BMumoot. 
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pavage, which were repeated in later times. The latter obtained 
in 1298 a *' grant of quayage to the bailiffs and good men of 
Gaynesburgh for three years, to build a quay against the in- 
undations of the Trent," and in 1308 a " grant of pavage for four 
years upon all goods brought for sale into the town."' In all 
probability some of their Gainsburgh dependents followed them 
upon their military campaigns, and perhaps under the sodden field 
of Bannockburn are sleeping the quiet sleep of the heroes of our 
race. 

In Aymer's time Gainsburgh was honoured by at least four visits 
from English Kings. Edward I, who was at Stow January 31st, 
1284, and who stayed at Nettleham and Lincoln from January 
23rd to March 2nd, 1801, passed through Gainsburgh, on his 
way from Torksey to Butterwick, on June 6th or 7th, 1801. The 
next year, on Sunday, March 18th, he arrived at Gainsburgh, 
where he probably remained two or three days, before proceeding 
to Newark, and in 1808 he spent the night of April 16th at Gains- 
burgh, on his way to Scotland. King Edward II was also at 
Gainsburgh in 1819. 

I. Patent RoUt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Family of Strabolgi.— Qubbn Philippa.— Lay Subsidy Roll, 
1827.— Thb Fourteenth Century.— The Black Death.— 
William de Gaynbsburgh.— Natives of Gainsburgh. 

FAMILY OF STRABOLGI. 

PON the death of Aymer de Valence, his lands 
were divided amongst his heirs. He had no 
sons or brothers, so that the Earldom lapsed ; 
but his sisters, Isabel and Joan, had married 
and brought up families. Isabel married John, 
8rd Lord Hastings and Bergavenny, an un- 
successful competitor for the Crown of Scotland. She died in 
1305, and he in 1812, but they had left a son John, 4th Lord, who 
was found to be one of the heirs of Aymer. Joan de Valence 
married John Comyn ot Badenoch, a son of the Justiciary of 
Scotland. They both died before Aymer, but left two daughters, 
of whom Joan, the elder, married David de Strabolgi, Earl of 
Athole, and Elizabeth, the younger, married Sir Richard Talbot, 
ancestor of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

On March 22, 1825, the lands of Aymer de Valence were 
divided among his heirs, when David dc Strabolgi and Joan his 
wife obtained the Castle of Mitford and another manor in 
Northumberland, a castle and four manors in Norfolk, and the 
Manor of Geynesburg, then worth £63 14s lid. per annum. The 
next year an order for the delivery of the lands of David was 
issued, and from time to time repeated ; but in 1881 David was 
dissatisfied with his share of the property, and a new distribution 
was made. Eventually in 1832 the King, with consent of 
Richard and Elizabeth Talbot, assigned to David the Manor of 
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Colynbourn, Wilts, valued at £lfi 16s lljd per annum, lands 
in Northumberland, Norfolk, SufFolk, Bucks, and Kent, together 
with the Manor of Gainsburgh, which remained with his heirs.* 

In 1822 Aymer had granted to a certain Adam de Shippeley, 
his envoy, the office of Forester of Gaynesburgh for life, subject 
to his good behaviour, receiving the usual fee, and it seems 
probable that he acted as bailiff or steward of the Manor, 
residing in the Old Hall, and making preparation for the 
occasional visits of his master, since we cannot think that the 
great Earls of Pembroke or Athole often resided there. 

The Earldom of Athole, one of the seven original Earldoms of 
Scotland, was held by six previous Earls and Countesses in 
their own right before Ada, the 7th Countess, married John de 
Strabolgi, and conveyed the dignity to him. He was a son of 
David, son of Duncan, 5th Earl of Fife, and had a son David de 
Strabolgi, killed in the 7th Crusade. John de Strabolgi, 

9th Earl, adhered to Robert Bruce, and being captured 
by the English, was executed in London, his body burnt, and his 
head placed upon London Bridge. He was the father of the lord of 
Gainsburgh, David de Strabolgi, 10th Earl of Athole, whose wife, 
Joan Comyn, had even more adventurous relatives in the Earl and 
Countess of Buchan, for the last mentioned lady supported 
Robert Bruce in opposition to her husband, and actually herself 
placed the crown upon his head, for which manly act the English 
imprisoned her in an iron cage. We have not heard of any other 
King being crowned by a lady. 

The Manor of Gainsburgh was held by the 10th Earl of Athole 
for only two years. At his death the Jurors who, on Feb. 10th, 
1827, made his Inquisitio post mortem at Gainsburgh, made a 
careful survey of the Manor, from which we gather the following 
particulars : <' David de Strabolgi held in his demesne, as in right 
of Johanna his wife, the Manor of Giaynesburgh of the King in 
chief, by the service of one Knight's fee. There is there a certain 
capital messuage worth nothing clear. There are six bovates of 
arable land, each worth 6s. 8d. per annum. Also two parcels of 
land called Castelstede and (?) Wilmage, worth ;^4 6s. 4d. Also 
another parcel worth 6s. 8d. Also three parcels of meadow called 
I. Clote Rolls. 
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Humbelker,' Mere, and Hestcroft,* containing 57 acres, each 
worth 2s. Also three other parcels called Spitelengs,3 Northmersh, 
and (?) Thoresbek» containing: 12 acres 8 roods, each acre worth 
18d. Also two parcels of meadow called Coupasture and 
Prestker,4 containing 36 acres 1 rood, each acre worth 12d. 
Also a certain wood worth per annum in underwood 6s. 8d Also 
a certain windmill worth 40s, Also a certain market and fair 
worth £4. Also a certain ferry over the Trent worth 60s. Also 
rents of free tenants and cottars £15 15s. 7jd. Also 14 bondmen 
who hold between them 19J bovates of land, each worth 10s. And 
each bovate of arable land will sow seed for one day, and do 
customary work for 5 days in the year for the lord. And each 
bovate will harrow for 2 days in year, and carry corn and hay for 
2 days, and will thresh in Autumn for one day, or give 2d. And 
the aforesaid bondmen will give every year at the Feast of 
S. Michael, for the lord's aid, 25s. There are 18 cottars at will, 
worth 13d. per annum. And each will carry corn for threshing 
in the Autumn, at 2d. per work. There is one cottar holding a 
cottage for 4s. per annum. The pleas and perquisites of the 
Manor Court are worth 66s. 8d. A certain Adam le Messager has 
custody of the wood for life by feoffament of Adomar de Valentia, 
lately lord of the Manor, at 1 Jd per diem. The whole value of the 
Manor is £58 14s. 8d. per annum, of which Adam le Messager 
takes 45s; 6d., so that the clear value is £56 8s. 9d. David son 
of David de Strabolgi, aged 19 years, is the next heir." 

Ten years later, at the Inquisitio of the next Earl, the value of 
the Manor was found to have increased to £62 Os. 8d. per annum, 
so that we may conclude him to have been a wise and careful 
landlord. 

David, 11th Earl of Athole, sat in the English Parliament as a 
peer, from 1880 to 1884, but was killed at the siege of Kildrummy 
Castle, at the early age 27. His wife, a daughter of the Earl of 
Buchan, and grand-daughter of the Countess of the iron cage, 
bore him a son, who became 12th Earl of Athole, and was also 

I. Humble Carr. 

a. Batt Croft. 

3. SpHal Ings. 

4. PrieitCarr. 
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called David. This last Earl of the family fought with the Black 
Prince in France, sat in the English Parliament, and died in 1875. 
His wife, a daughter of Lord Ferrers of Groby, bore him no son, 
so that his two daughters, Elizabeth and Philippa, were found to 
be his heirs. She herself died in 1376, when her Inquisitio shewed 
some changes from that of 40 years before. The former *• capital 
messuage, worth nothing," has become ** the site of the Manor," 
equally valueless. *• And there are ten librates of annual rent, 
due both from demesne lands and others, and six librates of rent 
called Butgh rents, and 29 acres of meadow, soft and watery, 
worih 40s. per annum, and two acres of meadow, worth 40d., and 
a certain wood worth 6s. 8d., and a ferry over the Trent, worth 
40s., and a windmill worth 2 marks. Michael de la Pole holds a 
certain wood called Bliburgh Wode by service of 2s. yearly. 
There is a certain Fair on the Feast of St. James the Apostle, and 
a weekly market on Tuesday, worth together in stallage and 
profits, allowing for ihe salaries of ihe seneschal and bailiff, 40s. 
The Countess of At hole died October 22nd, 1876, and her 
daughters Elizabeth and Philippa, aged 14 and 12 respectively, 
are the next heirs." 



In the following year the estates were divided between these 
two children. Elizabeth received the Manors of Brabourne, in 
Kent, CoUingbourne in Wilts, Possewyk and Holkham in Norfolk, 
and Thornton in Tynedale. Philippa received West Lexham and 
Stikeney in Norfolk, Mitford castle in Northumberland, and the 
Manor of Gainsburgh, then valued at £24 5s. 4d. per annum.' 



During the half centur}' that Gainsburgh was the property of 
the Earls of Athole, a considerable intercourse probably sprang 
up between the old Trent-side town and Scotland. Possibly, 
indeed, there may be old families still remaining in the town 
whose Scotch names might be traced back in registers and other 
documents to some decade in the 14th century, when their original 
ancestors followed the chief of their clan, or the Earl of their 
county, to make their fortune in the land of the Southron. 

I. Inter Inquitltionct pott Mortem, 50 Edward III. 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA. 

In 1335 the Manor of Gainsburgh and other lands were granted 
for life to Qeen Philippa, ** having escheated to the King by the 
forfeiture of the eleventh Earl of Athole.*' The Manor was then 
valued at J661 18s. 8d. The Earl died a few months later, when 
the forfeiture was cancelled, and the Queen*s grant for life was 
exchanged for the ** custody of the Manor, to hold with Knights' 
fees, advowsons, &c., during the minority of ihe heir," who was 
then but three years old. The Queen, however, was in need of 
ready money, and in a short time gave up to John Darcy * le 
Cousin * of Knaith, ** in allowance of £1,000, wherein she and the 
King are bound to him," the custody of the Manor. During the 
three years that it was in her hands ** several men and tenants 
holding of the Manor by Knights* service had died, on whose 
death the custody of their lands and marriages of their heirs 
should have belonged to her, but on account of the negligence 
and wrong of her ministers and others, who had unjustly taken 
such custodies and marriages, she had never received any profit 
therefrom." A deputy steward was therefore appointed to make 
inquiry, with what result we are not told.* 

Of Queen Philippa, daughter of the Count of Hainault, one 
curious fact is not generally known. Though her father held but 
a minor title, she was directly descended from Kings of France, 
England, Scotland, Italy, and Norway, Grand Dukes or Czars of 
Russia, and Emperors of the West ; so that her children, either 
through herself or her husband, Edward III, could claim descent 
from not less than two hundred Kings or Queens Regnant. 

LAY SUBSIDY, 1827. 

How far the lists of names and contributions contained in the 
Lay Subsidy Rolls is evidence of the population and wealth of the 
various parishes of the country cannot, perhaps, be exactly 
determined. Collectors may have varied in their zeal or their 
success. Nevertheless, the excellently preserved Roll of 1 
Edward III for Lindsey is interesting, as giving us the names of 
all those who contributed a twentieth to the Subsidy of that year, 

I, PMtotRollf. 
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and the amount of their contributions. Each contributor may be 
taken as the head of a family, so that the population must have 
been at least five times as large as the number of names, and 
there were probably others besides these, who were too poor to 
pay taxes. 

If we may take the numbers as in any way indicative of the 
population, we find several curious results from a comparison of 
the lists of names. Some places which are now mere hamlets 
seem to have been at that time populous townships. Others 
which are now important towns were then small villages. Speak- 
ing generally, we find that, as might have been expected in an 
agricultural age, the population was much more evenly distributed 
than it is at present. We should, perhaps, have expected Gains- 
burgh to have been quite the most important of those nineteen 
ancient parishes which now form the Deanery of Corringham, 
but the Subsidy does not give this result. Corringham with its 
hamlets has the longest list of names, and Lea gave the largest 
contribution. The following list, to which, for the sake of 
comparison, we have added the names of certain other parishes in 
Lindsey, is an interesting commentary upon the changes that have 
taken place in the last 675 years. 
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The following persons contributed to the Subsidy : 
GAINSBURGH. 



Robert Fawe 2/8. 
Adam Messanger 1/10. 
Robert Osbern 1/4 J. 
Roger de Marnham 20/4^. 
Simon Tannator 1/-. 
Roger Paynewe 4/-. 
Simon Carpentar 1/8. 
Robert Hamud 6/-. 
John de Heselay 1/8. 
Stephen Ferriman 8/6. 
William de Stokkyth 8/-. 
Simon de Heyham 4/-. 
GeofFry Milner 4/-. 
Geoffry Torald 2/-. 
William Vender 2/6. 
William de Yerdeburgh 2/6. 
Richard next Trent 1/-. 



Robert Froster 3/-. 
Robert de Santon 1/1. 
William fil Robert 2/-. 
Simon Belassis 1/-. 
Robert fil Roger 2/-. 
John fil Beatrice 2/-. 
Edmund de Impington 2/4. 
John Rumphar 2/8. 
Hillary Pistor 2/OJ. 
John Osbern 2/Of . 
William de Snartforth 2/4 
Richard Jurdan 2/-. 
Richard Bigge 8/4. 
Margaret, Widow of Simon 8/ 
William Thorstan 2/-. 
William fil Reginald 2/-. 
Robert de Soddegate 2/-. 



THUNNAYKE AND HAVERCROFT. 
Edmund de Cornwayle 10/7f . Johanna de Cornwayle 4/8. 
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STOKWYTH. 

Walter fil William 4/-. Robert atte Flet l/lj. 

Adam Carter 1/4^. Lambert de Stokhyt 8/- 

William fil Heliwyse 1/8J. Henry fil Roger 1/-. 



WALKERITH. 

John de Stalyngburgh 1/6 Adam de Misen 8d. 

Peter fil Hugh 1/-. Robert de Bliburgh 2/-. 

John fil Hugh 6d. William atte Flet 1/8J. 



MORTON. 

William Forster 1/5J. William Cape 1/-. 

John de Atofts 1/6. Richard de Somerby 8/8. 

Robert fil Hugh 1/6. John atte Halle 1/-. 

Robert fil Agatha I/IO. William fil Simon 1/-. 

Henry de Lond 2/-. Walter de Morton 6d. 



THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

It was not much less than three Centuries before the social 
effects of the Norman Conquest ceased to be apparent in England ; 
but at length the natural progress of events led to a complete 
amalgamation of races, and by the middle of the 14th century 
there were no longer Normans, Danes, or Angles in the Parts of 
Lindsey, but only English men, speaking one language, obeying 
one law, and worshipping together as members of one Church. 

The chronicles and other documents that have come down to us 
from the 14th century have enabled those modern writers who 
have patiently investigated the conditions and surroundings of 
our mediaeval forefathers to form a tolerably clear picture of what 
life was like in Gainsburgh during that short period early in the 
reign of Edward HI, when Queen Philippa was Lady of the Manor. 
We can allow ourselves but a transitory glance at the Gainsburgh 
of 1837, but that will be quite sufficient to show us how far we 
have advanced since those times, 
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Stepping backwards, therefore, through seventeen eventful 
generations, we find ourselves in the ancient Market Place, but 
there is scarcely anything that we can recognize, until the distant 
roar of Oegir the Terrible, the wail of the Nixies, and the familiar 
cry of ** Ware Mg\t ! " resound along the banks of the brimming 
river. 

** Men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on for ever ! " 

There are no red roofs to be seen, and there is no brickwork of 
any kind in the houses. With the departure of the Romans the 
art of making bricks and tiles was lost to England for a thousand 
years. The Church is of stone, roofed with lead, the Hall is 
perhaps partly built of stone, but it is more than likely that all its 
upper portion is of timber work, something like that which may 
still be seen in the West Wing ; although whatever existed, both 
of Church and Hall, in the first half of the 14th century, has long 
since disappeared from sight 

The Market Place seems larger than we are accustomed to, but 
that is partly because the houses are low, many of them only a 
single storey. They are built of timber, thatched with reeds, and 
floored with earth. The furniture is rude and primitive, and we 
must not expect to find glass in the windows. There are no 
regular shops, but careful search will discover certain articles of 
necessary consumption for sale, produced chiefly upon market 
days. 

The men of 1337 are great beer drinkers, but they have not yet 
learnt to add hops to their malt, and every man brews his own 
ale. There is an Inn, the Fleur de Lys or S. George and the 
Dragon, which in half a century, out of compliment to Richard II, 
will become the White Hart. Travellers are however expected to 
provide themselves with food and drink, and mine host will find 
beds, and litter for horses. 

Whether we stay at the Inn or dwell in our own houses we 
must not expect luxuries, unless our purses are deep. For break- 
fast we shall have bread and ale, for dinner bread and ale, and in 
the evening bread and ale shall be our supper. Sometimes, as 
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for instance on Fridays, we shall add fish from the Trent, and it 
is always possible to vary our diet with bacon from the sty, eggs 
from the poultry yard, or onions from the garden. The bailiff of the 
Manor will sell us pigeons at a farthing apiece, and we may now 
and then exercise our teeth upon, tough and stringy mutton and 
beef. But let no man be so unwise as to expect potatoes, turnips, 
tea, or coffee. He might just as well call for tobacco ! Never- 
theless there is abundance of good wheaten bread. 

The Gainsburgh man of 1837 is an agriculturalist. From the 
greatest to the least, all are more or less closely connected with 
the land. They have, at any rate for half the year, and some of 
them perpetually, their own strips of land in the open fields, and 
their own closes and meadows. One third of the land is always 
fallow ; not for three centuries will the Dutch teach us to cultivate 
winter roots, and bring in the four-course system. We find at 
Crainsburgh, as elsewhere in the 14th century, wheat grown in the 
first year, oats, barley, beans, peas, or vetches in the second, and 
a bare fallow in the third. The absence of winter roots makes it 
necessary to kill and salt a very large proportion of the beasts in 
October, and the salt meat, eaten with few vegetables, will give 
us scurvy, the bane of the Middle Ages ; but this we cannot avoid, 
and we may think ourselves fortunate if we escape the leprosy I 

There have been but few periods of great scarcity in England ; 
but the Gainsburgh man of 1837 can remember seven terrible years 
in succession, seven years of famine, almost like that of Egypt in 
Joseph's time. From 1815 to 1321 the harvests almost uniformly 
failed. Long continued rains prevented the corn from ripening, 
and men died of starvation all over the country. But some at 
least in Gainsburgh will have a yet more awful remembrance, for 
twelve years after 1387 the Great Pestilence cut down men in 
England as the sycle cuts the corn, and that Harvest of Death can 
never be forgotton, until History itself shall pass into oblivion. 

There are excitements in Gainsburgh now and then. The 
Church Festivals, sometimes accompanied by Miracle Plays in the 
Parish Church, and always by Processions, in which the people join, 
are a welcome break in the somewhat monotonous round of 14th 
century existence. But these are tame in comparison with the 
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great annual Fair on S. James' Day. That is the great event of 
I he year, eagerly looked forward to, and long remembered. To 
understand a mediaeval Fair we must visit Cairo or Damascus, or 
some other Eastern City, or still better, we must wander through 
the marvellous streets and alleys of the great Fair ground at Nijni 
Novgorod on the Volga. There we shall see, on an enormously 
magnified scale, a picture of the Gainsburgh Fair of the 14th 
century. 

Let us step into this busy scene for a short time. It is a 
wonderful sight. Merchants or their agents are here from the 
Republics of Genoa and Venice, from Lombardy, Guienne, and 
the Hanse Towns, from Norway, and from every part of England ; 
and the men of Lindsey have brought the wool of which they are 
so proud, and which they will sell to Flemish merchants at £6 or 
more the sack of 8641bs. Here we meet with the Smith, haggling 
over the price of Sussex iron, there with the Miller, seeking new 
mill-stones, and doubtful whether those at ;^6 a pair from Paris or 
the Rhine will serve him better than the less expensive ones of 
homely Yorkshire grit. Yonder cassocked priest is the Vicar, who 
means to replenish his store of incense, olive oil, and wax, and 
keeps his eye open for plough shares, for he too is an agricultural- 
ist, and farms his own glebe. Those coifed women are well-to-do 
householders, laying in pepper and spices, currants, raisins, and 
almonds from tne Levant, linen from Flanders, iron and copper 
vessels for domestic use, and who look enviously at the bright 
silks and jewelry brought from the Eastern Mediterranean by the 
Genoese merchants. Here is the Bailiff, sniffing at barrels of 
Norwegian tar, for he wishes to cure his sheep from that lately 
introduced and tiresome disease, the scab. There is the Forester, 
choosing bow -staves from the region of the Elbe. Every one 
desires to lay out his money wisely, and many gallons of spiced 
ale will be quaffed ere the bargains are completed. Even the 
children have amusements suited to their age, although business 
rather than pleasure is the main object of the Fair. 

The population of Gainsburgh in 1387 is only a few hundreds, 
and even London itself would look small beside many a provincial 
town of the present day. Lincoln, which seems to have been the 
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sixth city in the Kingdom, is believed to have contained about 
5,000 persons at the accession of King Richard II. 

It is not easy to make comparisons of other kinds. Many think 
that, notwithstanding bad sanitation, poor houses, unsuitable food, 
and an almost total absence of the conveniences of modern life, 
the working-men of the 14th century were upon the whole not less 
well off, or were even better off, than they are to-day. That they 
were as happy is at least extremely probable. Life was a simpler 
matter, and there was usually no difficulty in at least procuring 
bread and beer. There was no rush of whirling machinery, and 
men were not the bond slaves of progress that they became in 
the 19th century. Moreover they all went to Church on Sundays, 
and there learnt something of the true proportion of things, and 
for a time forgot the discomforts of life in the contemplation of the 
eternal Verities. 

THE BLACK DEATH. 

It is almost impossible for modern Englishmen to realise how 
frightful were the scourges of pestilence and disease to which this 
country was subject in the Middle Ages. No such accurate 
statistics were, of course, preserved as those which are available 
for modern times, but the statements of the chroniclers are in 
some cases borne out by the most careful investigations, and it is 
now generally believed that, in this matter at least, they have no* 
been guilty of much exaggeration. 

Leprosy, for instance, whose loathsome terrors we have our- 
selves witnessed in Norway and in Syria, became common in 
England during some centuries following the first Crusade. 
There were perhaps a hundred leper hospitals or lazar-houses in 
this country, including one outside Lincoln, and another near 
Grimsby ; whilst some have thought that the unglazed ** low-side- 
windows " in the chancels of many Churches were inserted for the 
purpose of enabling lepers and other contaminating persons to 
hear Mass. 

But the worst visitation of sickness of which human history has 
preserved a record appears to have been the Black Death, which 
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first reached our shores towards the close of the year 1848, which 
raged all through 1849, and recurred at intervals during the next 
twenty years, especially in 1361 and 1868. There were many 
other terrible epidemics, but the Great Plague of 1848-9, the 
*' Black Death " par excellence, appears to have surpassed all 
others in its destructiveness. In that year more than half the 
clergy of Yorkshire and some other counties are known to 
have died. In Bristol the living were scarcely able to bury the 
dead. In the repeated visitations of thi^ epidemic it is believed 
that at least one third of the population of England perished, and 
a large part of the land was left untilled for want of labourers to 
till it. 

We have not been able to ascertain the mortality that took 
place among the clergy in the whole of Lincolnshire, although the 
numbers might be fairly gathered from Bishop GynwelPs Register 
of Institutions, but we have from that source learned that, in what 
is now the Deanery of Corringham, the Rectors or Vicars of 
Gainsburgh, Grayingham Australis, Heapham, Hibaldstow, Lea, 
Northorpe, Pilham, Southorpe, Upton, Wadingham S. Peter, two 
Vicars of Redbourne, and the Chantry Priest of Scotton, certainly 
died in that year. As to those of Blyton, Laughton, Scotton, and 
Springthorpe, there is no record. The only beneficed clergy in the 
Deanery who are known to have survived were those of Blyburgh, 
Corringham, Grayingham Borealis, Kirton, Manton, Scotter, and 
Wadingham S. Mary, seven clergy in twenty four benefices. 

We may be quite sure that if half the clergy in the Deanery 
died in that year, they did not die alone. The clergy, although, 
like medical men, exposed to special dangers, are nevertheless a 
longlived class, and we fear that it is only too probable that at 
least half of their flocks followed them to the grave. 

Two curious results are said to have following this terrible 
mortality. '* The sheep and cattle strayed through the fields and 
corn," says a contemporary writer, ** there were none left who 
could drive them." So hedges were planted all round the 
meadows and fields near the villages, and thus originated one of 
the most picturesque features of an English landscape. And the 
wages of the labourers were doubled, through scarcity of labour. 
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WILLIAM DE GAYNESBURGH. 

The lords of the Manor of Gainsburjfh were, during the age 
when the family surnames of the land-owning classes were in 
process of crystallization, of too distinguished race to take a 
permanent surname from their property in Lincolnshire, and the 
records of the 13th and 14th centuries do not tell us of any other 
land-owners of consequence resident therein, or of any family 
which bore that name holding landed property at that time else- 
where. We have therefore no reason to suppose that William de 
Gaynesburgh was by birth derived from the higher or land-owning 
classes of the community. 

Among the middle and lower classes surnames were gradually 
coming into use, but they were far from being hereditary, and 
were liable to constant change, being derived from personal 
characteristics, from occupation, from the father's name, or from 
the birthplace. Ecclesiastics born in the middle ranks of society 
usually adopted the name of their birthplace as their surname, 
and we have no doubt that this was done by William de Gaynes- 
burgh. 

We first hear of William as one of the Friars Minor, a great 
preaching Order, so that we conclude him to have been a man of 
eloquence. In August, 1294, he was sent on an embassy to the 
King of France. Early in 1296 he attended the general Chapter 
of his Order at Assisi, but in August was home again, and testified 
that his early neighbour, Robert de Gryngeley, had had his ear 
cut off in a quarrel by misadventure, not as a punishment. In 
April, 1800, the King sent him with others to hear and receive the 
Pope*s declaration of peace and concord between England and 
France. The next year he again performed a kind office for his 
early neighbours, for at his intercession the King pardoned Simon 
Robsar of Gaynesburgh and his two sons, Robert de Stokeye 
(Stockwith) and others, for the death of Roger de Becingham.' 
In 1802 he acted as a plenipotentiary in the matter of peace with 
France. 

In 1802 his former associate in the embassy of 1294, Benedict 
Gaytani, now Pope Boniface VI JI, nominated him to the Bishopric 

X. PatMit Relit. 
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of Worcester, using however certain words in the instrument of 
collation which the King considered prejudicial to his dignity, so 
that three years later he had to sue for and receive pardon. He 
was consecrated Oct. 28th, 1802, at Rome, and appears to have 
spent very little time in his Diocese. In October, 1805, he went 
abroad on the King's service, in company with three other persons 
connected with Lincolnshire, viz. : Walter de Langton, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, Otho de Grandison, and his old neighbour, 
William de Stokeye. Their duties were **to treat with the Pope 
touching a Crusade to the Holy Land, the Peace with France, and 
other matters concerning the salvation of the King's soul." It 
was, however, an expensive matter to visit the Pope, and he was 
obliged to borrow from the merchant society known as the 
Friscobaldi of Florence no less than ;^1,000, ** so as to be received 
in the Court of Rome." On Sept. 17th, 1807, he died, upon 
which two monks from Worcester brought the King news of hib 
decease, and received the cong6 d' elire, leave to elect a successor. 
But the vacancy at Worcester lasted until October, 1808. 

NATIVES OF GAINSBURGH. 

During the 14th century, life in Gainsburgh must have been 
much like life in other places, somewhat rough and turbulent. 
The men, if they did not care for trade or agricultural pursuits, 
had opportunities of serving their country in the wars, or their 
Church in the ministry or the monastery. The women, if they 
did not marry, which as a rule they did, at a very early age, had 
the nunnery to fall back upon. There was much bloodshed, even 
in the streets, and disease of many kinds was rife among the 
people. It was no uncommon thing to meet with lepers, and the 
average duration of human life was far less than it is to-day. 

In 1888 a commission was appointed to inquire into the death of 
John Wade, who was '* killed at Thunnayk " under suspicious 
circumstances. In 1339 the King extended his ** pardon to 
Robert, son of Richard by Trent, of Gainsburgh, for the death 
of Henry le Baker, of Gainsburgh, and a robbery in the Isle of 
Axholme, in consideration of having gone beyond seas in the 
King's company, and stayed there until now," and we have seen 
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that the Bishop of Worcester was able to obtain pardon for the 
malefactors of his native place.' 

Several natives of Gainsburgh rose to some position in the 
Church about this time. Richard de Gaynesburgh was Abbot ot 
Bardney 1318 to 1842. Lucia de Gainsburg was Prioress of Nun 
Appleton in Yorkshire in 1865. William de Thunneyk was 
parson of Menstrewortb, Gloucestershire, in 1818 and 1327. 
Symon de Geynesburgh became Vicar of Frodingham about the 
middle of the century. A second William de Gaynesburgh was 
Rector of Black Notley, Essex, before 1881, of Norton Bavant, 
Wilts, in 1381 and of Winterslow, Wilts, in 1887. In 1891 he 
became Prebendary of S. Stephen's Westminster, in 1892 Rector 
of S. Gregory's, near S. Paul's, and died 1895. 

For some years before 1800 a certain Richard de Gainsburgh 
was employed as builder, perhaps as master mason, at Lincoln 
Cathedral, and lies buried in the cloisters, where his tomb has this 
inscription: '*Hic jacet Ricardus de Gaynsburgh, olim cementarius 
istius ecclesie, qui obiit duodecimo Kalendarium Junii, anno 
domini MCCC." 

Another Richard Gaynesburgh, a leper, received a pension of 
;^10 a year from King Henry IV. 

I. Pattnt Rollt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Family of Percy. — Family of Burgh. — ^Thb Burgh Chantry. 
FAMILY OF PERCY. 

|HE two daughters of the 12th Earl of A thole, 
orphaned at such an early age, married 
brothers, sons of the Earl of Northumberland. 
Sir Ralph Percy, who married Philippa de 
Strabolgi, was taken prisoner, with his eldest 
brother, the renowned Hotspur, at the battle 
of Otterburn or Chevy Chase, and died without issue. Sir Thomas 
Percy, the husband of Elizabeth, became in her right lord of the 
Manor of Gainsburgh, and left a son Henry, usually known as 
** of Athole." In each case the wife survived and married again, 
Elizabeth to Sir John Scrope, and Philippa to Sir John Halsham. 

Sir Henry Percy d'Athell, the next lord of Gainsburgh, who 
fought at Agmcourt, 1415, left in his turn two daughters, and died 
in 1432. His Inquisitio shewed that ''he held the Manor of 
Gainsburgh in right of his mother Elizabeth, whose heir he was." 
The site of the Manor was then let out on farm. There were 
" 12 bovates of arable land, each worth 10s. per annum. Also 
meadows called Humbilcar, Escroft, and le Mer, amounting to 
57 acres, each worth 20d. Also three parcels of meadow called 
Spetelhenge, Northmersh, and Hoebek, containing 12 acres, 
8 roods, worth 20d. per acre. Also rents of six free tenants, 
13s. 5^d. Also a windmill worth nothing. Also two woods called 
Lordewode and Ladyewode, worth in underwood 26s. 8d. Also a 
close called Spytilwode, worth 13s. 4d. Also a ferry and two 
boats, worth £A, Also a fair on S. James' Day, and a weekly 
market on Tuesdays, worth in stallage, tolls, and all profits. 
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13s 4d. Also profits of manor courts and two court leets 40s. 
The Manor was held of the Manor of Epworth, by service of two 
Knights' fees. Elizabeth Percy, wife of Thomas Burgh, and 
Margaret Percy, wife of Lord Grey, were his daughters and next 
heirs, aged 20 and 17 respectively." 

In the division of the property that ensued, Gainsburgh fell to 
Sir Thomas Burgh, in whose family it remained for 160 years. 

FAMILY OF BURGH. 

An exhaustive account of this family is given in the luminous 
pages of the Rev. R. E. G. Cole's *♦ History of Doddington," from 
which we shall be contented to draw such light as shall serve to 
make our subject clear, acknowledging our indebtedness to that 
most complete and careful volume. 

According to some writers, the Burghs of Gainsburgh claimed 
descent from the famous Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, but the 
connection has not been clearly proved. The first name in the 
pedigree is that of Richard Burgh, who died in 1407-8, seized of 
three manors in Yorkshire. By his wife, Margaret de Roos, 
Richard had a large family, of whom his son Thomas married 
Elizabeth Percy de Athol, the heiress of Gainsburgh. They had 
a son Sir Thomas Burgh, aged 24 at his mother's death, who 
married his distant cousin Margaret, daughter of Thomas, 9th 
Lord de Roos, and widow of William, Lord Botreaux. Sir Thomas 
purchased from the last of the Pigots a reversion to the Manor 
of Doddington, which his family possessed for 120 years. He 
took his place as commissioner, etc., amongst the gentlemen of 
the County, and is often mentioned in public documents. 

The position of Sir Thomas Burgh is a good illustration of the 
way in which the leading families were distracted by the rival 
claims of the houses of York and Lancaster. His mother's 
family, the Percies, were zealous supporters of the Lancastrians, 
whom they had originally seated upon the Throne ; but he was 
also connected with the Nevills, leaders of the Yorkist insurrection, 
and his wife was a neice of Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, 
known as the King-maker. Fortunately for himself, Sir Thomas 
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was a man of firm and decided character, and having made up his 
mind, in opposition to his neighbours, to support the Duke of 
York, he never wavered in his conviclion, and rose to eminence 
through the ultimate triumph of his party. 

Gainsburgh was therefore dragged into the War of the Roses, 
** a fatal quarrel," says Hume, ** which was not finished in less 
than thirty years, which was signalized by more than twelve 
pitched battles, which opened a scene of extraordinary fierceness 
and cruelty, is computed to have cost the lives of eighty princes 
of the blood, and almost annihilated the ancient nobility of 
England/', 

How far the mercantile and labouring classes were affected by 
this long Civil War is a matter of dispute. We are told tha^ 
trade and commerce went on as usual, and that less harm was 
done to the material interests of the country than might have been 
expected. Yet, though the conflict was dynastic, and affected 
most severely the leading partizans on either side, battles cannot 
be fought with officers alone, and it is certain that vast numbers 
lost their lives who had small interest in the issue of the struggle, 
and that honest blood of English yeomen and those beneath them 
in the social scale flowed like water on many a stricken field, 
Fortescue believed^ that the great prominence of the yeomen m 
the reign of Henry VI was a main cause of the prosperity of the 
country, and from that time onwards they continually declined.3 It 
i^ difficult to exaggerate the loss to a community of so many 
strong and manly lives, and we fear that Gainsburgh, through 
its connection with the Burgh family, suffered like the rest of 
England more severely than is commonly supposed. 

Sir Thomas Burgh, who was attached to Edward IV's house- 
hold, personally assisted the King in 1469 to escape from 
Middleham Castle, thereby incurrmg the vengeance of the 
Lancastrians in Lincolnshire. Mr. Cole quotes from Warkworth's 
Chronicle: **In the moneth of March the Lord Willowby, the 
Lord Welles his sonne, sere Thomas de la Lond, Knyght, and sere 
Thomas Dymoke, Knyght, the kynges champion, droff out of 

1. Hume's History of England. 

2. De laudibus le^m Angliae. 

3. Lecky's History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
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Lyncolnschyre sere Thomas a Burghe, a knyght of the kynges 
howse, and pullede downe his place, and toke all the comons of 
the schyre to the nombre of xxx thousand, and cryed Kynge 
Henry, and refused kynge Edward." 

That ** pulling downe of his place " by the destruction of the 
Old Hall, must have brought home the miseries of Civil War to 
the people of Gainsburgh almost as closely as the loss of their 
sons upon the battle fields of Northampton, Wakefield, and 
Towton Heath. We cannot suppose that the inhabitants of the 
town allowed it to be done without resistance, and the scuffles 
that took place probably ere long enriched the soil of the 
neighbouring churchyard. Those were days when arrows flew 
fast and, poignards leapt forth upon small provocation, and men 
placed little value upon the lives of the opposite party. 

Sir Thomas Burgh, however, had his revenge. Edward IV 
landed at Ravenspurn early in 1471, and the Knight joined him 
at Nottingham, taking part in the Yorkist victory at Barnet on 
Easter Sunday. The King granted him lands of Sir William 
Tailbois, a Lancastrian, and his wife inherited large property from 
the Botreaux family. In 1488 Sir Thomas attended King 
Richard III at his Coronation, and on October 10th, 1484, the 
King paid him a visit of two days at Gainsburgh, so that the Old 
Hall must have been by that time re-builc, and decorated more 
handsomely than before. The accession of Henry VII in the 
following year made no change in his fortunes, and he was one of 
the pallbearers at the King's Coronation, being soon afterwards 
created Lord Burgh of Gainsburgh, and a Knight of the Garter. 

Lord Burgh had in his lifetime erected a chantry chapel on the 
South side of Gainsburgh Parish Church, to serve as a burial 
place for himself and his descendants. There in 1496 they laid 
him, and by his own desire erected a noble monument to his 
memory, which the vandalism of the 18th century caused to be 
destroyed. His will was printed in Nicolas' ** Testamenta 
Vetusta, " from which we quote as follows : 

** My body to be buried in my new Chapel within the Parish 
Church of All Saints', Gainsburgh, in which I will that a tomb be 
made at the North end of the Altar, with two images or figures 
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thereon, viz. of me in armour, and of my wife, with our arms, and 
the days of our obits ; and I will that the image of me have my 
mantle of the Garter, and a garter about my leg. Also I will that 
in the same Chapel be founded a perpetual Chauntry of one priest, 
whom I will be honest, discreet, able and cunning in reading and 
singing, to help to serve God, and to keep the quire daily in the 
said Church ; also to sing and pray in the said Chapel for my 
soul, and the soul of Dame Margaret my wife, as likewise for the 
souls of my father and mother, and all my ancestors, and the said 
priest to have an annual rent of ;^10 for evermore, out of my 

Manor of Tunstall Also I will that there be founded 

at Gaynesbuigh an hospital for five poor bedemen for evermore, 
every one of whom to receive for his support Id. per day, and to 
have every other year a gown of 3s. 4d. price. I will that the 
said poor men be chosen of such as 'have done me service, or 
service to my heirs, and for lack of such, then of those who have 
been tenants within the town of Gayensburgh unto me or my 
heirs, and come to poverty. I desire that the said five bedemen 
be daily present at the mass of my chantry priest, to help him to 
say de profundis in audience, and such of them as be learned their 
paternoster, ave, and creed at the least. To my son Edward and 
his heirs the barony of Gayensburgh. To my son Thomas, in 
case he be living at the day of my burial, to his chamber £40, the 
one half in plate, and the other in household stuff. To my 
daughter, the Lady Fitz Hugh, a book of gold enamelled which 
was my wife*s. To my godson Thomas, eldest son of my son Sir 
Edward, a cross of gold set with an emerald in the midst, which 
was my mother's. To my daughter Anne a cross of gold which 
was my wife's, set in stones and a great ruby in the midst. I will 
that my son Sir Edward's three sons, Thomas, George, and 
Humphrey, remain in the keeping of my executors until they be 
each 20 years old." Lord Burgh also left 6s. 8d. to each of the 
Churches of Stow, Willingham, Upton, Knaith, Lea, Heapham, 
Springthorpe, Corringham, Pilham, Blyton, Laughton, and Kirton 
Lindsey. 

The first Lord Burgh was succeeded by his eldest son Edward, 
who being ^'destracted of memorie " was never summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron, though he had sat in the lower House as 
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a Knight of the Shire during his father's lifetime. His*wife Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Cobham, brought him great 
property in Surrey, and before his unfortunate failure of memory 
he made a good appearance at Court, distinguishing himself at a 
tournament at Westminster in 1494 : ** Sir Edward a Borough 
entered into the field, his horse trapped with cloth of gold 
bordered with black velvet, embroidered with letters of gold, 
covered with sarcenet white and green voided. Sir Edward ran 
that day well and courageously, and brake a spare well broken." 
On the last day of the tourney ** After supper began the dances, 
which done, two right and noble ladies, the Lady of Northumber- 
land and the lady Herbert, presented the right noble knight, Sir 
Edward a Borough, to the right high and excellent princess the 
Lady Margaret, eldest daughter to the King, to whom she gave 
the prize, a ring of gold with a dyamant." 

Sir Edward, 2nd Lord Burgh, inherited the Manor of Dunham 
from his cousin, Lord Grey, of Codnor, but in 1510 it was found 
that his **destracted memorie " incapacitated him not only for his 
duties in the House of Lords, but even for the care of his property. 
An Inquisitio was held, which reported that ** Sir Edward 
Borough, Knight, through divers infirmities and sickness, hath 
become a lunatic. He enjoys lucid intervals, but is unable to 
govern himself, or to take care of his manors and tenements, or 
of his goods and chattels." So the King took charge of his 
property, restoring it five years later, upon the coming of age of 
his son. The poor lunatic Lord died in 1526, and was buried in 
the choir of Gainsburgh Parish Church, under which no doubt his 
body still lies. In his lifetime he was known only as a Knight, 
through having never sat as a Peer in Parliament. 

Thomas, third Lord Burgh of Gainsburgh, was the eldest son 
of the last, and duly took his place in the House of Lords after 
his father's death. He had been Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1519 
and 1525, and in 1520 was one of the Knights attending upon 
Henry VUI at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Those of his 
dependants who had the good fortune to be present at this historic 
interview must have brought back to Gainsburgh wonderful 
accounts of the magnificence displayed by the Kings of England 
and France, and the nobility of both countries. 
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The suppression of the monasteries brought Lord Burgh an 
addition to his property, and he incurred the hatred of the 
insurgents in the Lincolnshire rising of 1586, only escaping from 
their fury **by reason of a good horse." Indeed his native town 
very nearly suffered destruction, for the insurgents sent after Lord 
Burgh to '*be their captain, or else they would pull him out of 
his house at Gaynysburrowe," and burn his house and all the 
town. As it was, they killed his servant Nicholas, but he himself 
was, like his grandfather, upon the winnmg side, and had 
sufficient worldy wisdom to remain faithful to his King, whatever 
his private opinions might be. 

In May, 1533, he took a prominent part in the Coronation of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, supporting her train, and four months later 
was present at the baptism of Princess Elizabeth. In 1586 he was 
one of the peers summoned for the Queen's trial. Those were 
tragic days for Queens Consort of England, and Gainsburgh took 
its part in the tragedy, for on August 12th. 1541, the bluff King 
Harry and his fifth wife arrived from the Bishop's Palace at 
Lincoln, to pay a four days' visit to Lord Burgh. 

The Old Hall had no doubt been once more re-decorated and 
sumptuously furnished, and as the brilliant cavalcade rode through 
Lea, and passing through the Market Place dismounted before the 
door, shouts of welcome rose on every side, although there must 
have been many whose joy was less sincere than outward appear- 
ances might lead men to suppose. The peasantry of Lincolnshire 
had but lately witnessed the destruction of many noble founda- 
tions, which for centuries they had been taught to regard with 
reverence and awe, as well as with gratitude, and although most 
of the gentlemen present had gathered sheaves in that unhallowed 
harvest, yet the poor knew well enongh that in the destruction of 
the monasteries they had lost kind landlords and generous friends. 
Moreover their stubborn Lincolnshire minds, so retentive of 
unfortunate phrases, had not forgotten that the King had lately 
spoken of their County as ** the most brute and beastly Shire in 
all his dominions." There were therefore aching hearts behind 
those smiling faces, and those who could read the signs of the 
times heard but discordant music from the old church tower, the 
sound of '* sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh." 
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Lord Bur^h had, no doubt, invited the neighbouring gentry to 
revel with the King and Queen. His brother-in-law Sit Robert 
Tyrwhitt of Kettleby, William Dallison of Laughton, Gerard 
Sothill of Redbourne, John Bussy of Scotton, George Cornwall of 
Thonock, and many another may have been there. The great 
Duke of Suffolk took this opportunity of welcoming his royal 
brother-in-law to Lincolnshire, and there must have been those 
present who would remind the Queen that her grandfather, Sir 
Philip Tilney, was a native of the County, and that her forefathers, 
the Mowbrays of Axholme, had long ago been lords of the Manor 
of Gainsburgh. 

It is possible, but not very likely, that among the guests may 
have been Lord Burgh*s daughter-in-law, the widow of his eldest 
son. Fuller in his ** Church History " speaks of her as a lady of 
great pieiy, beauty, and discretion, and there are those who 
would give to Gainsburgh the credit of introducing her to the 
King. But though we cannot decide the point for certain, we 
think her presence on this occasion somewhat improbable, since 
she was already re-married to Lord Latimer. Two years later she 
became the Queen, and being fortunate enongh to survive her 
royal husband, was married for a fourth time, to Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley, and was only 35 when she died. We know her best 
by her maiden name of Katharine Parr. 

Gainsburgh indeed had some part in the King's domestic 
tragedies ; for there were, even in those days, lovers of scandal in 
the town, and evidence, true or false, was brought forward 
charging the Queen with misconduct here and elsewhere. A few 
months after her visit her beautiful head was brought to the 
scaffold. 

The third Lord Burgh had by his wife Agnes, one of the 
Tyrwhitts of Kettleby, a large family, of whom Henry, a younger 
son, inherited property at Stow, where some of his descendants are 
commemorated on a brass in the Church. He himself was 
probably buried in 1650 in Gainsburgh Parish Church. 

William, fourth Lord Burgh of Gainsburgh, the eldest surviving 
son, was knighted at Westminster on the day after Queen Mary's 
coronation. Beyond being very rich, there is but little to record 
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concerning him. At his death in 1584 it was found that he held 
in Lincohishire, with the Manors of Doddington, Skellingthorpe) 
Lea, and Gate Burton, the Lordship and Manor of Gainsburgh 
with appurtenances, 80 messuages, 20 cottages, 800 acres of land, 
200 acres of meadow, 140 acres of pasture, 50 acres of wood, and 
30 acres ot furze and heath in Gainsburgh and Morton, worth £42 
per annum clear, and held by the service of two Knights' fees. 
His beautiful wife, a daughter of Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 
bore him a large family. He was buried in Surrey. 

Thomas, fifth Lord Burgh, who was born ** at his father's fair 
house at Gainsburgh," was much employed in the public service 
by Queen Elizabeth, being Govenor of Brill in the Netherlands, 
Ambassador to Scotland, and Lord Deputy of Ireland. Un- 
fortunately his patriotic services involved him in pecuniary 
difficulties, and he was obliged to sell Doddington in 1586, and 
Gainsburgh in 1697, leaving his family sadly empoverished. He 
was a great patron of literature, and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, in reporting his death to the English Council, spoke of 
him as "a worthy member for Her Majesty's service of this 
realm." By his wife, Frances Vaughan of Golden Grove, he left 
two sons and tour daughters, but the sons both died young, the 
last being perhaps mentioned in the Gainsburgh register as 
** Robert Burgh of Gainsburgh," buried July 2nd, 1599. Thus 
ended the connection of this distinguished family with the ancient 
town. The male line of the Burghs of Stow continued for 
another 60 years, but the Barony fell into abeyance between the 
lour daughters of the Lord Deputy, and has never been revived. 



THE BURGH CHANTRY. 

We have seen that the first Lord Burgh bequeathed a rent- 
charge of ;£'10 per annum from his Manor of Tunstall for the 
support of a Chantry priest in his new Chapel in Gainsburgh 
Parish Church. The appointment of the first priest does not 
appear to be recorded in the episcopal registers at Lincoln, and 
the Chantry only existed for half a century. The following entry 
records the appointment of the only priest whose name appears : 
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William Colyns, by the Dean of Lincoln, to whom the 
presentation had lapsed (through failure of Edward Burgh, son 
and heir of Thomas Burgh, to present) on death of the last 
chaplain, June 20th, 1518. 

It would appear that the endowment was changed from being a 
rent-charge of;^10 upon the Manor of Tunstall, to actual tenure 
of the Manor itself, at a small annual rent. By 1624 the owner- 
ship of Tunstall, now called Dunstall, had passed from the Burghs 
to the D'Arcys or their relatives the Conyers. In the ** Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic,'* we find the following entry : 

**1624. The agents of Lord D'Arcy reported to him that Sir 
William Colyn, chaplain, said that he paid to the late bailiff of 
Knaith 18s. 4d. per annum for lands in Dunstall, and Lord 
Conyers* servants have since that bailiffs departure demanded the 
farm from Colyn, but he refused to pay, and has the farm in hts 
hands for five years ending Michaelmas, 1528." 

The Chantry was reported in 1685 to be worth iBlO per annum, 
but the Commissioners of Chantry Lands reported in 1547 as 
follows : 



** Chantry of Thomas Brughe, Knight, in the Church of 
Gainesbrugh. 

'* Founded by Thomas Brughe, Knight, for one chaplain to 
celebrate Divine Service for ever in the aforesaid Church, for the 
souls of the founder and others, and to observe the day of his obit 
annually for ever. The Incumbent of the Chantry is William 
Collyn, aged 66 years, capable of the work of his cure, and 
having no other benefice. The lands and possessions of the 
Chantry are worth ;^26 6s. 8d. gross, and ;^14 7s. 9d. net. The 
goods, chattels, and other ornaments, including a silver chalice 
weighing 10 ounces, are worth 24s. lOd.**' 

I. Chantry CertlficatM, Lincelnthirt. 
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CoIIyn, though capable of work, was nevertheless deprived ; 
but in 1556-6 received a pension of :^6 13s. 4d. per annum, so 
that we may hope that he passed the remainder of his life in peace 
and comfort. The Chantry lands have since 1547 been devoted to 
secular uses.' 

z. Additional M.S. S. 8x02. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

John Leland. — The Reformation in Gainsburgh. — Patron- 
age OF THE Church. — List of Vicars. — Income of the Living. 




JOHN LELAND. 

BOUT the time of the destruction of the 
Monasteries a certain John Leland, who ended 
his life several years later as a Canon of Christ- 
church, Oxford, obtained a commission under 
the Great Seal to travel at the King's expense 
through the whole of England and Wales, 
noting such things as he deemed worthy of notice, and collecting 
information on all kinds of subjects, for the benefit of the King, 
his master. There is a good deal of mystery about his journey, 
which was doubtless in some way concerned with domestic politicsi 
but the only literary result of his enterprize was of an antiquarian 
nature. In 1688 he visited Gainsburgh, and the quaint notes 
entered in his ** Itinerary " give us information that we could not 
otherwise obtain. They areas follows : 

**The shore and upground from Trent Ripe on Lincolnshire 
side to Gainesborough is al sandy ; the Ripe of Trent againe it is 
low and medow ground. Gainesborow is a good market towne, 
and is a xii miles from Lincoln. 

** I saw no things much to be markid yn it, but the Paroche 
Chirche, wher lyith richely buryed Sir Thomas Borow, Knight of 
the Garther, and Dna de Botreaux his wife ; Obiit Thomas an. D. 
1508. 

** This Thomas was grandfather to the Lord Borow that now is. 
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He made most of the motid Manor Place by the West Ende of 
the Chirche yarde. This Lord Borow*s father lyith yn the Quiar. 

** There lyith yn the same Chirche Ds Edmundus Cornewaile 
[Obiit anno D. 1822] that had a great Motid Place caullid Thonak 
in a wood, a mile by Est from Gaynesborow, it longith to the 
Cornewailes. Edmund foundid 3 cantuaries yn Gainesborow 
Chirch. 

** There is an old Chapelle of stone yn the South pait of Gaines- 
borow Toun, wher they of the Toune say that many Danes be 
buried. 

" There is also a Chappelle of Wood on Trent side by Southe 
in Gainesborow ; it is now desolatid. 

** There is a Parke by Gainesborow longging to the Lord 
Borow. There is another a mile of that Mr. Henege hath in 
keping. . . . 

**The Lord Borow dwellith at Gaynesborow. Gaynesborow ys 
his, and much land ys about Sheffeld in Axholme."* 

THE REFORMATION IN GAINSBURGH. 

It has been our aim in the foregoing chapters to trace succinctly 
the manner in which Gainsburgh was affected by the great events 
and national movements of early und mediaeval times. The 
Roman Occupation, the immigration of Northern tribes, the 
Norman Conquest, the growth of the Crusading spirit, the rise of 
Monasticism, the vicissitudes of the Wars of the Roses, each of 
these left its mark upon the fortunes of the town, and had no 
small share in moulding the character of its inhabitants and their 
descendants. 

The latter part of the 15th Century was distinguished through- 
out Europe by the intellectual movement known as the Renaissance, 
when the old forgotten culture of Greece and of the Eastern 
Empire was re-born into the Western world. It would not be 
easy to trace any direct influence of this movement upon Gains- 
burgh, but its indirect influence, here and elsewhere, was very 

!• X««Und*f Itintrary. Bdit. Hearnfli, 1745. 
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great. The Renaissance was as the slow gathering of the hidden 
forces ot nature, in silent preparation for the tremendous 
catastrophe of the earthquake or the volcanic eruption. It 
gradually prepared and educated men's minds for the Reforma- 
tion, **that impetuous and appalling rush with which the human 
intellect moved forward in the career of truth and liberty."^ The 
Reformation was the avvakening of the human conscience, but it 
was also the letting loose of passions long hidden under mountains 
of conservative prejudice. It gave birth to controversies which 
are even now by no means exhausted, and England can never 
again be such as she was before they came to light. 

We have already seen that Gainsburgh took its part in the 
terrible domestic tragedies of the greatest of the Tudor Kings. 
As the Reformation advanced, its influence was felt in every 
department of human life, and most oi all in the most solemn 
moments ol existence. The Parish Church, at whose High Altar the 
Vicar and his parish chaplains had daily pleaded the sacrifice ot 
Calvary ; the side Chapels, whose Chantry Priests had com- 
memoiaied the departed, were changed, and despoiled of much of 
their picturesqueness and their interest to those whose forefathers 
slept therein. The two Chapels in the Southern part of Gains- 
burgh, one of them already ** old," and the other **desolatid," 
in 1588, were henceforth neglected. The stately figures of the 
Knights oi S. John of Jerusalem were no longer seen in the busy 
streets of the ancient town, and the very walls of their Preceptory 
at Willoughton fell into decay, and gradually became mere grass- 
coveied mounds. 1 he boys of Gainsburgh, no longer receiving 
their education from the clergy of the Chantries, found their way 
to the newly founded Grammar School, and those who had been 
tenants of the kind-hearted monks of Revesby or other Monasteries 
henceforth paid their rents to secular landlords. The whole 
circumstances of human Jife were changed. 

We do not desire to enter into the religious controversies of that 
age, but rather to hhew how they affected the people of Gains- 
burgh. There were, ii deed, vast improvements made at the 
Reformation. If mediaeval Saints were forgotten, and mediaeval 
picturesqueness died away, it was at any rate a wonderful thing 
I. Macaulay. 
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that the people should have the Services ministered ** in their own 
tongue, wherein they were born/' and it was a glorious advantage 
to have the Word of God made accessible to all who were able to 
read it. The destruction of the Monasteries was in itself a 
barbarous vandalism, but it caused the distribution of an immense 
amount of capital among ** new men," and it might be shown that 
most of the present leaders of society in Lincolnshire date the rise 
of their families from the Reformation era, if not from later times. 

So far as we can learn, Gainsburgh was willing, upon the whole, 
to accept the changes as they came. One Vicar continued in 
office from the later years of Henry VIII, all through the changes 
effected by Edward VI and Mary, until the 8ih year of Elizabeth, 
when he died. His successor, appointed in that year, lived on 
until the early years of the 17th century. The Chantry clergy 
quietly disappeared, and it seems likely that Gainsburgh made no 
solemn protest against anything that occurred in those tumultuous 
times. 

PATRONAGE OF THE CHURCH. 
In early times the lords of the Manor of Gainsburgh possessed 
the right of presenting clergy to the Rectory. They had doubtless, 
long before the Norman Conquest, been chief agents in the 
charitable work of providing a Church for the people of Gains- 
burgh to worship in, and it was natural that in recognition of their 
piety they should have held the Patronage in their hands. Such 
rights were indeed guaranteed by legislation, and^it would appear 
that, down to the twelve century, the larger land owners 
possessed, in the vast majority of parishes, the right of presenting 
clergy to their Churches. 

About the year 1180, Roger de Talbot, Tnen lord of the Manor, 
bestowed the Church of Gainsburgh, with all its lands and tithes, 
upon the Preceptory of the Knights Templars at Willoughton. 
The original charter of donation is no longer extant, but there still 
remains a '* Return of all the churches, mills, and lands " belong- 
ing to the Templars in 1185, in which it is said that they received 
**from the altar of the Church of Cambesburch iv marks in that 
year, and the tithes of sheaves in the demesne, which is of the 
gift of Roger de Tolfbu." And the " Book of John Stilling flete,'' 
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a record of later date, in giving the ''Names of the founders of 
the Hospital of S. John of Jerusalem in England," states that 
** Roger de Tolebu gave the Church of Geynesburgh, pertaining 
to him."*- 

For about eighty years the Templars, who, themselves laymen, 
had nevertheless their own priests, served the Church of Gains- 
burgh, perhaps by means of a resident Rector, perhaps in the 
irregular and unsatisfactory way that many monasteries did ; but 
some time before 1220 a ** Perpetual Vicarage" was created, and 
from that time to the present the resident parish priest has been 
called a Vicar. 

In 1312 the Order of the Knights Templars was dissolved, and 
its possessions confiscated, but eight years later most of these were 
given to the Knights of S. John of Jerusalem, who were therefore 
Patrons of Gainsburgh Church from 1320 to 1540. In that year 
Kin^ Henry VIII confiscated the English lands of this latter 
Order, and himself became Patron. Seven years afterwards King 
Edward VI granted the Patronage, with that of many other 
Churches, to the Bishops of Lincoln, in exchange for certain 
manors, and the Bishops have appointed all succeeding Vicars. 

In 1704 the Canonry and Prebend of Corringham in Lincoln 
Cathedral was united to the Vicarage of Gainsburgh, so that for 
two hundred years all Vicars of Gainsburgh have held a stall in 
the Cathedral of their Diocese, vacating it when they vacated the 
Vicarage. 

OTHER PATRONAGE. 

In 1873 Edmund de Cornwall, lord of the Manor of Thonock, 
gave directions for the foundation of a Chantry for three priests at 
the Altar of S. Mary in a Chantry Chapel on the North side of 
Gainsburgh Parish Church. His widow appointed the first three 
priests in 1890, and the patronage remained with the lords of 

Thonock until the dissolution of the Chantry in 1547. 

► 

In 1495 Thomas, 1st Lord Burgh, as we have seen, founded a 
chantry for one priest at an Altar on the South side of the Church, 

I. Monatticon. 
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its patronagfe being in the hands of his family until its dissolu- 
tion. 

The first Vicar of Holy Trinity Church* was appointed by the 
Vicar of Gainsburgh, but afterwards the patronage passed to the 
hands of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

The first Vicar of Morton and East Stock with was appointed 
in like manner by the Vicar of Gainsburgh, but all succeeding 
Vicars of those parishes by the Bishop. 

The first Vicar of S. John's was appointed by the Trustees to 
whom the site had been conveyed, but all succeeding Vicars by 
the Bishop. 

The Bishop of Liucoln is now Patron of all the daughter 
Churches, as well as of the mother Church of Gainsburgh. 

Concerning these Patrons it is unneccessary to say more, but 
the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, who were thus, through 
many centuries, closely connected with Gainsburgh, were so 
interesting in themselves that we shall think it well to give in 
a later chapter some brief account of their fortunes. 



LIST OF VICARS. 

RoBRRT. 1220. ** Robert, chaplain, presented by the brothers 
of the Knighthood of the Temple to the perpetual Vicarage of 
Geynesburg, ordained by authority of Council, 11 Bp. Wells," 
1220. 

Henry. 1242-8 to 1244-5. Chaplain. By Brother R. de Saun- 
ford, Master of the Templars in England, 8 Grost^te, 1242-8. 

John de Gutting. 1244-6. Chaplain. By the Master of the 
Templars in England, on res. of Henry, last Vicar, 10 Grost^te, 
1244-5. 

Elyas de London. Resigned 1258-9. 

Alexander de Cantuar. 1258-9 to 1280. Chaplain. By Brother 
Amed de Morestall, Master of the Templars in England, on res. 
of Elyas de London, last Vicar, 1 Gravesend, 1268-9. 
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John DE HuLLE. 1280 lo 12D9. Chaplain. By the Master of the 
Templars in England, on death of Alexander, last Vicar, May 
10th, 1280. 

John de Blebury. 1299 to 1301. Clerk. By William de la 
More, Master of the Templars in England, on death of John, 
last Vicar, Ap. 29lh, 1299. [Presented in minor orders, and 
ordained subdeacon and deacon at institution.] 

William de Appelby. 1301 to 1823. Prie.st. By the Master of 
the Templars, on res of John de Blebury, June 24th, 1301. 

Richard de Swereford. 1328 to 1330. Priest. By Brother 
Thomas Laicher, Prior of the Hospital of S. John of Jerusalem 
in England, on res. of William de Appelby, af;er inquiry by the 
Vicar of Hybaldeslowe, locum tenens of the official of the 
Archdeacon of Stow, Oct 28rd, 1328. [Parson of Lyndon, Dio, 
Lincoln, 1880] 

John de Sculthorp. 1880 to 1334. Priest. Rector of Lyndon. 
By Thomas Larcher, Prior &c, in exchange with Dom. Richard 
de Swereford, Ap. 5th, 1880. 

William de Risle. 1384 to 1340. Rector of Misson, Dio. York. 
By Brother Leonard de Tybertis, for the Hospital of S. John of 
Jerusalem in England, in exchange with Dom. John de 
Sculthorp, Feb. 14th, 1384. 

Alan de Medefeld. 13iO. Priest. Rector of Kirkby next 
Bolingbroke. By Brother Philip de Thame, Prior &c., in 
exchange with William de Risle, Ap. 29th, 1840. [Had been 
presented as an acolite to Kirkby next Bolingbroke, 1320.] 

John. Died 1849. 

Thomas Caldron de Eboraco. 1849. Priest. By the Prior &c., 
on death of Mgr. John, last Vicar, July 29th, 1849. 

GoscELLiN de Feryby. 1869. Died 1408. 

Thomas Halle. 1408 to 1420. Chaplain. By Brother Walter 
Grendon, Prior &c., on death of Goscellin de Feryby, Jan. 
26th, 1408, 
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Robert at Kyrke de South Scarle, 1420 to 1421. Priest. 
By Brother Henry Croiinhale, locum tenens of Brother William 
Hilles, Prior &c., on res. of Dom. Thomas atte Hall, Nov. 
19th, 1420. 

William Flete. 1421 to 1423. Rector of S. Peter's, Stamford. 
By Brother Henry Crounhale, locum tenens &c., on res. of 
Robert Atkyrke de Scarle. Mar. 10th, 1421. [Rector of 
Waddington 1423 to 1430.] 

William Grantesden. 1423. Rector of Wadding^ton. By Henry 
Crounhale, Preceptor of Eyth, locum tenens &c., in exchange 
with William Flete, July 26th, 1423. 

Thomas Skidgate. In 1453. Died 1474. 

John Aleyn. 1474 to 1488. Priest. By William Tournay, Prior 
&c., on death of Thomas Skidgate, clerk, April 16th, 1474. 

Thomas Smyth. 1488 to 1499. By the Prior &c., on death of 
John Alan, last Vicar, August 8rd, 1488. [Prebendary of 
Asgarby 1494 to 1499.] 

Robert Hawlay. 1499 to 1524. Priest, M.A. By the Prior &c., 
on death of Mgr Thomas Smyth, last Vicar, October 15th, 1499. 
[In 1523 also Rector of Covisgrave.] 

Edward Staple. 1524 to 1525. M.A. By Thomas Docura, 
Prior &c., on natural death of Mgr. Robert Hawlei, June 
29th, 1524. 

Thomas Topclyff. 1525 to 1545. Decretorum Doctor. By the 
Prior &c., on res. of Mgr. Edward Staples, last Vicar, July 
19th, 1525. [Rector of Manton 1506 to 1519-] 

Nicholas Stokes. 1545 to 1565. Clerk. By Nicholas Sutton, 
armiger, by grant hac vice from Brother William Weston, late 
Prior of the disolved Hospital of S. John of Jerusalem in 
England, on natural death of Mgr. Thomas TopclyfF, last Vicar, 
July 8rd, 1545. 

John Jackson. 1566 to 1601. Firstfruits June 21st, 1566. [His 
wife Elizabeth was butied 1672. Married to Ellen Dawson 1578. 
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Several children baptized and buried. **John Jackson Vicar," 
buried December 11th, 1601, J 

Jerome Phillips. 1602 to 1608. Clerk. M.A. By Bishop of 
Lincoln, on death of last Incumbent, March 26th, 1602. [First- 
fruits January 28ih, 1602. Perhaps of Christ Church, Oxon. 
** Jerome Phillipides," 1550. Rector of Wyberton, Lines. 1552.] 

Henry Clifford. 1608 to 1610. B.D. By Bishop, on res. of 
Jerome Phillips, November 25th, 1608. [Firstfruits May 25th, 
1608. Rector of Graying^ham and Vicar of Corringham, 1610. 
Prebendary of Langford Manor 1608, of Corringham 1609. 
Buried at Corringham 1628.] 

Francis Shiers. 1610 to 1637. Clerk. M.A. By Bishop, on 
cession of last Incumbent, June 6th, 1610. [Firstfruits July 
2lst, 1610. Buried May 8rd, 1637.] 

Richard Williams. 1687 to 1642. Firstfruits August 4th, 1687. 
[Buried November 24th, 1642.] 

Robert Powell. 1642 to 1690. Clerk. M.A. Instituted 
December 6th, 1642. [Son of Thomas Powell, of Whittington, 
Salop, armiger. Matriculated at Exeter Coll., Oxon. 1683, 
aged 18. Student at Lincoln's Inn, 1624. Prebendary of Bole, 
York, 1660 to 1687. Buried at Gainsburgh, October 27th, 
1690.] 

Samuel Whitworth. 1690 to 1696. M.A. By Bishop, on death 
of Robert Powell, November 1st, 1690. [Of S Peter's Coll., 
Cambs. B.A. 1672, M.A. 1675. Incorporated at Oxon. 1677. 
Rector of Sywell, Northants, 1675, Vicar of Buckden, Hunts, 
1687. Prebendary of Bugden 1687, Rector of Gamston, Notts 
1696. Buried there 1707.] 

Anthony Smythe. 1695 to 1719. Instituted February 27th, 1695. 
[Prebendary of Corringham February 29th, 1696. Buried 
at Gainsburgh, April 22nd, 1719.] 

George Wade. 1719 to 1737. M.A. By Bishop, on death of 
Anthony Smith, last Incumbent, July 7th, 1719. Installed to 
Prebend of Corringham same day. [Afterwards D.D, Buried 
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at Gainsburgh ** Rev. Dr. Wade, Vicar, " January 10th, 
1787. His widow buried 1741.] 

Hugh Owen. 1788 to 1746. Clerk. M.A. By Bishop, on death 
of George Wade D.D., last Incumbent, April 19th, 1788. 
[Buried at Gainsburgh February 17th, 1745.] 

Gideon Murray. 1745 to 1761. Clerk. M.A. By Bishop, on 
death of Hugh Owen, last Incumbent, February 27th ,1745. 
[Afterwards D.D. Resigned October, 14th 1761. Prebend- 
ary of 8rd Stall, Durham, 1761 to 1778.] 

William Murray. 1761 to 1778. Clerk. D.D. By Bishop, on 
res. of Gideon Murray, D.D. [Buried at Gainsburgh Decem- 
ber 24th, 1778.] 

George Bassett. 1779 to 1791. LL.B. By Bishop, on death 
of William Murray, January 8th, 1779. [Resigned December 
8rd, 1791, to become Vicar of Wigtoft and Quadring.] 

David Henry Urquhart. 1791 to 1805. M.A. By Bishop, on 
res. of George Bassett, December 5th, 1791. [Son of David 
Urquhatt, of Holland Hall, Suffolk, armiger. Matriculated at 
Magdalen Coll. Oxon. 1771, aged 17. B.A. 1775, M.A. 1778. 
Vicar of Threckingham 1808, Rector of Broadmayne, Dorset, 
till his death in 1829. His wife Elizabeth and several children 
mentioned in Registers. Also Judith Urquhart, widow, buried 
1799, aged 75.] 

Jambs Fothergill. 1805 to 1822. M.A. By Bishop, on cession 
of David Henry Urquhart, June 27th, 1805. [Son of James 
Fothergill, of Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, armiger. 
Matriculated at Queen's Coll. Oxon., 1777, aged 17., B.A. 1780, 
M.A. 1788. Buried at Gainsburgh January 7th, 1822.] 

George Beckett. 1822 to 1843. M.A. By Bishop, on death of 
James Fothergill, January 16th, 1822. [Son of Sir John 
Beckett, 1st baronet. Born 1798. Rector of Epworth in plur- 
ality. Died April 18th, 1843.] 

Charles Smith Bird. 1843 to 1859, M.A. By Bishop, on death 
pf George Beckett. June 16th, 1848. 
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Jacob Clements. 1859 to 1874. M.A. By Bi.shop, on res. of 
Charles Smith Bird, Nov. 18th, 1869. 

William John Williams. 1874 to 1889. M.A By Bishop, on 
cession of Jacob Clements, May 2nd, 1874. [Son of Richard 
Wyndham Williams, of Cardiff, armij^er. Matriculated at 
Brasenose Coll. Oxon, 1847, aged 18. Scholar 1847-50., B.A . 
I860., M.A., 1858. Rector of Saltfleetby S. Clement 1861 to 
1867, Vicar of Saxilby 1867 to 1871, of Mansfield-Woodhouse 
1871 to 1874, Warden of Browne's Hospital, Stamford, 1889 | 

Richard Edward Warner. 1889 to 1894 M.A. By Bishop, on 
res. of William John Williams, Mar. 28rd, 1889. [Son of 
Richard Warner, of Lifton, Devon, armiger. Matriculated at 
ExelerColl. Oxon., 1865, aged 18., B.A., 1868., MA., 1861. 
Rector of Snitterby 1862 to 1889, Rector of Stoke 189i. Pre- 
bendary of Dunholme 1887 to 1889, of Bedford Major 1896.] 

Charles Moor. 1894 to 1901. M.A. By Bishop, on cession of 
of Richard Edward Warner, Oct. 16th, 1894. [Son of John 
Frewen Moor, of Ampfield, Clerk. Matriculated at Keble Coll. 
Oxon. 1876, aged 19. B.A. 1880, M.A. 1883. Vicar of Barton- 
on-Humber 1889. Resigned May 81st, 1901.] 

Welbobe MacCarthy. 1901. By Bishop, on res. of Charles 
Moor, 1901. [Archdeacon of Calcutta 1892 to 1898. Rector of 
Ashwell, Rutland, 1898 to 1901.] 

NOTES. 

John de Blebury was perhaps parson of Newham Courtenay, 
Berks, in 1820, in 1826 Parson of Iver, Bucks, and Vicar of 
Blewbery, Berks, and in 1827 of Leigh, Lanes. Notices in the 
Patent and Close Rolls tell us that in 1381 '* his man took his 
horse to water in the Thames on Sunday before St. Dunstan's Day, 
and in riding home fell, and being brought by his friends to his 
master's lodging in Fleet Street in the suburbs of London, died 
at sunset. This being through no fault of his master, the horse 
was not forfeited to the King." There were two of his name in 
Edward Ill's time, one being Prebendary of St. Paul's and a 
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King's Clerk. The parson of Iver*s will was proved 1849, during 
the prevalence of the Black Death. 

William de Appelby was sent by Robert Hastanges in 1316 to 
Yorkshire to buy corn and provisions, and stayed in the North on 
the Kings* service.* 

John de Sculthorpe become Rector of Earl Donniland, Dio. 
London, 1323, was Rector of Misson, Notts. 1841, when he went 
lo Ireland on the King's service. In 1843 he became Canon and 
Prebendary of VVherewell, Dio. Winchester, in 1350 Dean of 
the Collegiate Church of Chester le Street, in 1864 Parson of 
Marlow, Bucks, in 1868 Archdeacon of Chichester, in 1368 Pre- 
bendary of Sacrista, Southwell, and Rector of Lanum, Notts, 
dying not long after, when tlie patronage of Misson, which he 
had held in plurality with other parishes, lapsed to the Pope.a 

Thomas Caldron being appointed to Gainsburgh during the 
height of the Black Death, it appears extremely likely that his pre- 
decessor had died thereof. 

GoscBLLiN DE Feryby was Rector of Falkebourn, Dio. London, 
1853 to 1861, and of Retyngdon, same Diocese, 1862. In 1369 
he is mentioned as Vicar of Gainsburgh in connection with an in- 
quiry at Northorpe. In 1870 he had leave to absolve his parish- 
ioners, except in cases reserved. 

Thomas Skydgatb, Vicar of Gainsburgh, sat on a commission 
as to the income of Grayingham Borealis, April 22nd, 1453.3 

John Aleyn. In York Minster, prior to 1600, was the following 
inscription : ** Orate pro anima magistri Johannis Alyn, quon- 
dam curie consist. Ebor. commissar, generalis, qui obiit 8 die 
Febr. A.D. 1487.4 

Edward Staple studied at Oxford. Became B.A. Cambs. 1511, 
M.A. 1514, B.D. and D.D. Oxon. 1526, Canon of Cardinal 
College 1625, Master of S. Bartholemew's Hospital, London, 
1528 to 1532, Vicar of Thaxted, Essex, 1582, Prebendary of the 

I. Patent Rolls. 

9. Bliss* Papal Resristers, and Patent Rolls. 

3. Chedworth Memoranda. 

4. Browne Willis' Cathedrals, 
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Collegiate Church of Tamworth and Bishop of Meath 1630. 
Archdeacon of Kells 1644, Rector of Ardbraccan 1646. He 
took an active part in the Irish Reformation, and was deprived 
by Queen Mary in 1664. 

Nicholas SxoKes evidently conformed to all the changes of re- 
ligion in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. His pliability must have been acceptable to the civil 
authorities, since in 1561 he received from the Queen the 
Rectory of Pilham, to hold in plurality with Gainsburgh. He 
was buried at Gainsburgh, June 20th, 1666, as ** Nicholas 
Stocks, Vicar." 

Richard Williams* death is thus recorded in the Parish 
Register: ** Ricardus Williams, Menester of Gainsborough, died 
22nd day of Nov. 1642, and was birred the 24th day. Which God 
kepe his soull in rest, Amen." 

Robert Powell had, like Stokes, a conforming conscience. In 
his time the town was occupied by Parliamentarian forces, and he 
could only have been tolerated by having subscribed the Covenant. 

Anthony Smythe was Vicar when the Prebend of Corringham 
was united with the Vicarage. All succeeding Vicars have held 
that Prebend. 

Gideon Murray was third son of the fourth Lord Elibank, 
younger brother of the fifth and sixth, father of the seventh, and 
ancestor of the present Lord. His wife, a French lady, was 
daughter of the Baron de S. Hypohte, into whose family his son 
also married. His younger brother Alexander was committed 
to Newgate by the House of Commons in 1750, and next year 
exiled to France, where he remained twenty years, till recalled 
by the King. Another brother, General James Murray, com- 
manded British troops in Canada, and defended Minorca in 1781 
against the French and Spaniards. George, the sixth Lord, 
went with Lord Anson in his voyage round the world. We do 
not know whether the next Vicar was related to Gideon, 
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Charles Smith Bird was born at Liverpool in 1795, the son of 
a merchant who traced his descent from John Bird, Bishop of 
Bangor and Chester in the Reformation era. He became 
scholar of Trinity Coll. Cambs. 1818, and Fellow 1820. He was 
also third wrangler. His life at Gainsburgh is part of the general 
history of the town. In 1859 he became Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and died Nov. 9th, 1862, being buried at Riseholme. 
His Biography was written by his son.* 

Jacob Clements, son of James Crook Clemenis, of S. Pancras, 
London, matriculated at Oriel Coll. Oxon. 1838, aged 17, B.A. 
1842, M.A. 1845. He was Perpetual Curate of Upton S. Leonard's, 
Gloucester, 1846 to 1859, Vicar of Grantham 1874 to 1879, and 
Subdean of Lincoln 1878, till his death on June 19th, 1898, when 
he was buried at Lincoln. Biographies of him appeared in the 
Lincoln Diocesan Magazine, the Guardian, and other public- 
ations. 

INCOME OF THE LIVING. 

The Vicarage of Gainsburgh appears to have been created about 
1218, as its foundation was recorded in the Liber Antiquus, or 
Book of Vicarages, of Bishop Hugh de Wells, compiled chiefly in 
that year. The entry is as follows ; 

** Geynesburg. The Vicarage in the Church of Geinesburg, 
which is the property of the same [Knights Templars] is thus 
ordained by authority of Council. The Vicar shall have, in the 
name of a Perpetual Vicarage, the whole altarage, with a suitable 
dwelling, paying thence to the said brothers of the Temple xl 
shillings per annum, and also paying synodals. But the Templars 
shall procure hospitality for the Archdeacon." 

This arrangement is quoted in the record of the first Vicar's 
institution upon the roll ; but the Liber contains an additional 
note : 

** Afterwards it was ordained thu.« : to the Vicarage of Gaynes- 
burg are added iii marks which the Vicar has been accustomed to 

X. Sketches from the Life of the Rev. C. S.Bird, M.A., P.L.8., by the Rev. C. S. Bird, 
Cufftte of CUrborough. x8&|. 
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pay to the Templars, and this augmentation was made in the time 
of Blessed Robert, as is contained in the roll." 

** Blessed Robert" was Grostete, successor of Hugh de Wells, 
and it is curious to find that, notwithstanding his augmentation of 
the living, the three marks [40s.] continued to be paid the Vicar lo 
the Templars, and afterwards to the Hospitallers, right down to 
the Reformation. 

The Taxatio of 1291 assigns to the ** Vicarage of Geynesburg 
;;^18 6s. 8d. per annum." 

The Inquisitiones Nonarum, 1340, have the following entry : 
** Vicarage of Gayunesburgh. Taxed at xx marks. The com- 
missioners render account of xx marks vii shillings and ix pence 
from the ninth sheaf, fleece, and Iamb of the parish of Geynesburgh, 
whence from the temporalities of the Abbot of Revesby in the 
same parish vii s ix d., as appears by the inquiry and information of 
Roger Paynef, Thomas de Braddeford, Adam Brok, and Walter 
Hamond, and other their companions of the same parish, whose 
names are therein noted, and their oath taken. Sum xx marks 
vii s IX d. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticus, 1585, has the following : 

** Geynesburgh. Mgr. Doctor Topclyffe, Vicar. XL shillings 
pension to the Commandry of Wyllerton, and 3s. 4J. synodals. 
J^n 16s. 8d. 

**Ds William Collyn, master of the Chantry, besides le six- 
bedesmen, for the soul of Ds Thomas Burghe, £1U. 

♦' Ds William Pettyng, cantarist there, £^ 13s. 4d. 

*« Ds John Pryce, cantarist there, j^6 I3s. 4d. 

<* Ds Thomas Atterton, cantarist there, £fi 13s. 4d. " 

Episcopal Registers give the value of the living as ;^340 in 
1778, and £600 in 1803. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission of 1835 reported the population 
to be 7750, the Church accommodation 1400, the gross income 
;^564, reduced by certain necessary payments to ;^5M net, of 
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which sum the Vicar paid ;^225 to Curates. He was however 
Rector of Epworlh in plurality. 

In 190D the income actually received by the Vicar was ;^481 14s. 
lOJ., of which ;^48 14s. Id. were from fees, ;^812 Os. Id. from 
rents and tithes, and j^V.^ Os. 8d. from funded property. Of the 
sum received, ;^85 was paid in rates and taxes, ;^15 to Queen 
Anne's Bounty, ;^67 in repairs to premises, and ;^200 to assistant 
clergy of the parish. The sum received in 1899 had been ;^516 
IBs. 7d., a special drainage rate in 1900 accounting U)r the differ- 
ence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Knights Templar^. —The Grand Master.— The 
Knights Hospitallers —The Hospitallers* Archives. 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

N the eleventh century a tremendous wave of 
enthusiasm passed over Europe, and gave 
birth to the crusading spirit. It was worth 
while, men thought, to die, if by their death 
they could bring nearer the freedom of Jerusa- 
lem, and the expulsion of Islam from the most 
sacred Spot on earth. With wild shouts of delirious joy Europe 
rushed headlong to the East, flung itself upon the Moslem hordes, 
and planted the Cross once more upon the citadel of David, and 
the solemn heights of Calvary. 

But the storm of enthusiasm was too fierce to last. The great 
wave spent its force, and when the tide receded, the Holy City 
stood out alone, a solitary rock amid the sullen billows of 
Mohammedanism, which broke relentlessly about its foot. 
Christian pilgrims were no longer forbidden to worship in 
Jerusalem, but every pilgrim, as he left the shores of Europe, knew 
that he carried his life in his hands, so terrible were the dangers 
of the way. 

The Crusades therefore gave birth to the famous Orders of 
Religious Knighthood, in which a man, with the spirit of a man, 
might fight, and be no shaveling, though he took vows of Religion. 
There were several minor Orders, above which towered pro- 
minently the three great Orders which were specially concerned 
with the protection of the pilgrims, those of the Templars, the 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 113 

Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Kaig-hts. Of these, the Templars 
had the shortest career and the most tragic end. The other two 
have even now scarcely ceased to exist, although they have 
changed their character. 

The Order of the Temple of Jerusalem was founded in 1118 by 
a noble French pilgrim. The Christian King of Jerusalem gave 
up a part of his palace which adjoined the site of the Jewish 
Temple, and accepted the offer of the Knights to protect his 
Kingdom, and guard from danger the roads leading thereunto. 
S. Bernard of Clairvaux exerted his powerful influence in favour 
of the Order, and the Pope took it under his especial protection. 
Men of courage and religion came forward to enrol themselves 
under its banners, and admirers in every land presented countless 
gifts of property. Within a century the Templars had become one 
of the most powerful forces of the Christian world. 

The Templars, though Knights and laymen, bound themselves 
under the three great vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
They protected pilgrims, tended the sick, guarded Jerusalem, 
enlisted crusaders, and themselves fought in the crusades. It was 
the aim of every Templar to illustrate in his own person the 
character of a good soldier of Jesus Christ. He had his failings, 
and his failings were the failings of a man. He was bold, so bold 
that he very gladly died, but never yielded to the foe. He was 
proud, superbly proud, but his pride was the outcome of his 
strength, and of his birth, for his blood was of the noblest in 
Europe. On one occasion Richard Cceur de Lion was asked 
about his ''three daughters," his besetting sins, and he replied, 
*• I have given them in marriage. Avarice to the Cistercians, 
Sensuality to the Friars, and Pride to the Templars." The 
courage of the Templars was not surpassed by that of Richard 
himself. As Froude tells us, '' again and again in Palestine, 
when their ranks were thin, and the Saracens hemmed them 
round in thousands, the Templars stood till the last man of them 
fell on the field,' or fell afterwards for his faith if carried off a 
wounded prisoner. Such fighting was rarely or never seen among 

the bravest men that ever lived When Saladin 

destroyed the Christian army near the Lake of Gennesareth, the 
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Grand Master and a number of Knights were taken prisoners. 
Saladin admired their daring. He would have made them princes 
of his own empire if they would have changed their creed ; they 

all refused, and were all slain There is scarcely a 

recorded instance in which a Templar saved his life by abandon- 
ing his faith.'* 

The Templars were ruled by a Grand Master, whose power was 
absolute, by Grand Preceptors in each country, and by Preceptors 
presiding over each separate manor or estate, which was therefore 
called a Preceptory. When Palestine was finally lost, the few 
survivors retired to Cyprus, but their head quarters in Europe 
were at Paiis, where they had a Palace larger than that of the 
King of France. But with the fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and the close of the Crusades, the main object of their existence 
came to an end, and like every rich corporation whose usefulness 
has passed away, they became the object of much jealousy and 
animosity, until at length an unscrupulous King determined to 
destroy them. 

THE GRAND MASTER. 

For some time before their suppression scandalous stories had 
been rife concerning the conduct and practices of the Templars. 
Their private ceremonies ot initiation were reported idolatrous. 
Their moral character was impugned. Children were warned by 
their mothers to beware of their approach. It is one of the 
saddest facts of human life that even the noblest and most self- 
sacrificing can scarcely hope permanently to escape the insidious 
attacks of calumny ; so that it is rather cause for sorrow that for 
wonder that ere long the Templars came to be regarded with 
profound suspicion. 

The conspiracy against them was of like nature with many that 
have occurred in the long course of human history. In many 
countries they had enemies, but the immediate opportunity arose 
in France. King Philip needed money, and the Pope was in his 
power. Two low-minded men were found in the prisons of 
Toulouse to say what they professed to have actually seen, and 
upon their information Philip, without warning, imprisoned all 
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the French Templars, calling upon other Kings to do the like. 
No sooner did he hear of the abominable charges, than the Grand 
Master hastened from the East, eagerly demanding from the Pope 
the most searching inquiry. He was cast into prison, and whilst 
the Pope delayed, Philip commanded Inquisitors to examine the 
others, not hesitating to use torture. They were accused of 
worshipping the head of a cat, of spitting on the Cross, of dis- 
owning Christ, and of indulging in immoral practices. Most 
of them indignantly denied the charges, but some under 
severe torture acknowledged the use of ceremonies which 
were considered unbecoming to their knighthood, although most 
of them solemly protested that there had been nothing sinful in 
their rites. Fifty four noble manly Knights, in the very flower of 
their age, were burnt together at the stake on an island in the 
Seine, every one of them remaining steadfast. The Grand Master, 
with one of his chief Preceptors, was reserved until the last, and 
was then hurried to execution. And as the fierce flames curled 
around their heads, those two noble Knights solemnly protested 
their innocence of the charges that were made, and it is even said 
that the Grand Master with his dying breath summoned the Pope 
and the King of France to meet him within twelve months before 
the Judgment seat of God. 

The sacrifice of the Templars was one of those appalling crimes 
before which the historian must always stand aghast. The Order 
had, no doubt, survived its usefulness, but there are other methods 
of suppression than by burning. The judgment of posterity has 
unmistakeably pronounced the charges against them frivolous, 
and there have not been wanting those who have seen in the 
speedy and awful deaths of Philip and the Pope, and in the later 
but still more tragic end of our own King Edward II, the 
execution of Eternal Justice. 

Yet the historian must sadly reflect that history is full of such 
crimes, and that the hands of Englishmen are by no means free 
from blood. It almost seems as though, for its puriflcation, 
human society needed from time to time the offering up of its 
noblest lives. 

On May 26th, 1812, Pope Clement V. promulgated a Bull 
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totally abolishing the Order, and the Knights Templars ceased to 
exist. 

THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS. 

It must not be supposed that the destruction of the Templars 
was universally regretted. When the King of Beasts falls in the 
jungle there are vultures hovering near, and the jackals who share 
the feast with them agree that, after all, his roar had been 
disagreeable, and not particularly terrible. The Templars fell, 
and although many a poor pilgrim to the Holy City regretted the 
misfortunes of his noblest friends, yet those who sat at home in 
high places congratulated themselves upon having shewn a holy 
zeal in the sacrifice of their Christian brethren. 

The Knights of S. John of Jerusalem were a Military Order 
originally founded to take charge of a Hospital for the sick, 
erected by pious merchants. There was considerable rivalry, but 
not much real difference, between them and the Templars. They 
took the same vows, fought in the same battles, did the same 
useful work for the pilgrims, and were equally distributed 
throughout Europe. After being driven from Palestine, the 
Greek Emperor gave them in 1808 the famous Island of 
Rhodes, where they fortified themselves against the Turks, 
and began their noble career as defenders of the Medi- 
terranean against pirates and Moslem corsairs. The Capital 
of the Island, one of the best preserved mediaeval cities in the 
world, still exhibits abundant traces of the greatness of the 
Knights, and we have ourselves noticed the arms of many royal 
and noble families of Europe carved in stone upon the portals of 
its houses. 

After two centuries' possession, during which the Hospitallers 
had carried on almost uninterruptedly their beneficent work of 
relieving the distressed, and guarding the Mediterranean, Rhodes 
was captured by the Turks in 1622, after a six months* seige, 
during which an ungrateful Christendom refrained from affording 
succour. For more than seven years the Knights, accompanied 
by 4000 Rhodtan citizens, wandered homeless in the Mediterranean, 
and then the Emperor Charles V, remarking that *< nothing in 
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the world had been so well lost '* as Rhodes, gave them the 
Island of Malta, where they fortified themselves, and continued 
their career. In 1565 the Turks lost 25,000 men in a fruitless 
seige, and there were many sea fights between the Knights 
and the Ottoman power during the sixtecnlh and seventeenth 
centuries. Napoleon, on his way to Egypt in 1798, seized the 
Island, but after his fleet had been destroyed by Nelson in 
Aboukir Bay, the Islanders put themselves under British protec- 
tion, and the Treaty of Paris gave to England in 1814 its 
permanent ownership. The Knights are still to be found there, 
and at the present day a revived Order of S.John of Jerusalem has 
refounded the Preceptory of S.John at Clerkenwell in London. 

It is an interesting fact that for two centuries Gainsburgh was 
directly concerned in the guardianship of the Mediterranean, since 
the rents of ihe Hospitallers* estates, and some part of the ancient 
endowment of the Parish Church, went every year to swell the 
revenues of the Knights of S. John at Rhodes or Malta. 

THE HOSPITALLERS' ARCHIVES. 

There still remains at Malta a magnificent series of archives, 
which illustrate the history of this famous Order, and contain, in 
upwards of 4,000 manuscript volumes, charters of donation from 
Kings of Jerusalem and numberless European princes. Papal Bulls, 
Commands of the Grand Master, Accounts, Reports, and all kinds 
of documents. We have searched the voluminous **Cartulaire 
General des Hospitalliers," now being published in French and 
Latin by M. Delaville le Roulx, but which as yet, in more than 
8,000 folio pages, has only brought the history down to 1810, 
when Gainsburgh was still the property of the Templars. The 
Annual Report of the English Estates for 1888 was, however, 
printed in Latin by the Camden Society in 1857, and the part 
concerning Gainsburgh is, we think, of sufficient interest to 
deserve re-publication. It is as follows : 

** Gaynesburgh. Member of Wilughton. 

'* There is there a messuage, with one close, worth per annum 
— XX s. 
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** And eighty acres of land, at xii d. per acre, — iiii H. 

** Also XIII acres of meadow, at ii s. per acre, — xxvi s. 

** Also pasture in one wood, and one close next to the wood — 
XL s. 

** And in annual pension from the Vicar of the place — xl s. 

** And the Church is worth to the Knights— xl marks.'* 

The whole income from Gainsburgh was therefore ;^36 19s. 4d. 
per annum. 

** Expenses of Gaynesburgh : 

** For the robe and stipend of one bailiff at Gaynesburgh, taking 
care of the Rectory and wood, per annum — xxvi s. viii d. 

** And for the stipend of his assistant [garcio] there — x s. 

•* And for gathering in the grain and hay of the said Church of 
Gaynesburgh — v marks. 

** And the payment for Visitation to the Archdeacon of Stowe, 
for procurations of the Church of Gaynesburgh — vii s. vl d. ob. 

** And for repair of the Chancel of the Church — xx s. 

** And in rent paid to the King and other lords — [about] — iii s. 
VI d." 

The whole expenses of the Gainsburgh property were therefore 
about ^6 13s. 4^d, leaving a clear gain to the Knights of some 
;680 6s. Od. per annum. The clear value of the Preceptory of 
Willoughton, with all its members, was about £^0"^ per annum, a 
larger sum than that derived from any English, Welsh, or Scotch 
property, except only Clarkenwell and Slebech in Pembrokeshire. 

It is curious to reflect that the parchments containing these 
figures relating to Gainsburgh must have passed safely through 
two seiges of Rhodes, have been transferred by the Grand Master 
to Crete, and after Odyssean wanderings for seven years, have 
been deposited in Malta, where they underwent another seige, and 
have finally yielded up their silent testimony to the inhabitants of 
the town which they chiefly concern. 
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The rent of arable land varied, of course, with the quality of the 
soil, but that of good meadow land in Lincohishire was almost 
invariably two shillings an acre from the Norman Conquest to the 
time of Elizabeth. In 1335 the price of wheat in London was 2s. 
per quarter, a fat ox cost 6s. 8d., a fat sheep 8d., pigeons were 2d. 
per dozen, a fat goose was 2d , and a chicken Id. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1636 shewed the Gainsburgh estates 
of the Hospitallers as follows : — 

** Morton, rent from land called Warnott, per annum — 12/4. 

** Gaynsburgh South. Rectory farmed to Lord Burgh — £\Z 
6s. 8d. 

** Pension from the Vicar — £2, 

**Gaynesburgh North. Farm of the Rectory, with 10/- for farm 
of one messuage and one bovate of land in Morton'iS5." 

In all JS29 19s. Od. per annum, a small depreciation from the net 
income of 1838. The whole income of the Preceptory in 1686 was 
;^196 3s. Od. 

There are some few references to the property of the Hospital- 
lers at Gainsburgh in the Patent and Close Rolls, as e.g. in 1327, 
when •* certain malefactors had entered the Manors of Willoughton 
and Gaynesburgh, by force and arms, wasting and carrying away 
the Prior's goods and chattels,'* the Sheriff of the County was 
ordered to go in person and arrest them, and the property of the 
Knights was placed under royal protection. 

The best English history of the Hospitallers is **a History of the 
Knights of Malta," by General Whitworth Porter, 1888. There 
are good Italian histories, and the complete publication of the 
Cartulaire will doubtless be followed by a more exhaustive history 
based thereupon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Family of Hickman.— The Pilgrim Fathers. 

FLOWER. 



•The May- 




family OF HICKMAN. 

HE *' ancestor of the Hickman family," we are 
told, **is generally supposed to have come into 
England with the Conqueror.'* We have no 
doubt whatever that this was the case. A 
simple calculation will shew that, as each of us 
had four grandparents and six or eight great 
grandparents, and as there have been some 25 to 30 generations 
since the Conquest, the humblest may have had a couple of million 
forefathers living at that time, that is to say more than the whole 
population ot the country. Some of these numerous ancestors 
undoubtedly came to England with William the Bastard, but as 
his army was largely recruited from the off-scourings of the 
continent of Europe, the descent is little to boast of. William had 
no right to the Throne, and the Normans were, like other un- 
righteous conquerors, robbers on a gigantic scale, who followed 
up their robbery by cruel oppression during several generations, 
just as the Angles and Danes had done before them. It is more 
pertinent to cry ** Remember not the offences of our forefathers," 
than to boast overmuch of Norman descent. After all, old families 
have something in common with those vegetables which the 
Irishman loves to cultivate : the better part of them is under- 
ground ! 
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** Trust me, Lady Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The gardener Adam and his wife. 

Smile at the claims of long descent." 

The name Hickman was perhaps derived from Isaac. Gower, in 
his description of Wat Tyler's rebellion, couples Watte, Symme, 
Gibbe, Hykke, Colle, and Bobbe, among the insurgents, and 
Langland, in ** Piers Ploughman,** tells us of 

'* Tymme the tynkere, and twayne of his prentices, 
Hikke the hackney-man, and Hugh the nedlere."^ 

In 1409 William Hickman, said to have been descended from an 
old Oxfordshire family, was Lord of the Manor of Woodford. 
Essex, which was held by several succeeding generations of his 
descendants. Walter Hickman, a London merchant, who died in 
1540, by his will ordered his body to be buried in the chancel of 
Woodford Church, before his pew. He left to Clement, his second 
son, four of his ambling mares, his best gown furred with fitches, 
and his russet gown furred with fox. To Anthony, his son, he 
left 40 marks, and his gown lined with camblet. There were 
legacies to his daughters. Dorothy and Joan, together with a colt 
to John, and a horse to Thomas Hickman, so that we perceive him 
to have been prosperous in his business. That he had consider- 
able kindness of heart was evidenced by his legacy of JBIG to 
Woodford Church, ** to redeem the payment of paschal money at 
Easter, so that every body in the parish, being free from payment 
of the same when he comes to God's Board, may say a Pater- 
noster and Ave for his soul, and all Christian souls.*** 

Anthony Hickman, the eldest son, married a wife of strong 
character, Rose, daughter of Sir William Lock, Sheriff of London, 
the King*s agent in the Low Countries, a London merchant who, 
when the Pope issued a Bull against King Henry VIII, and had it 
posted up at Dunkirk, went over and tore it down, for which act 
of defiance the Defender of the Faith rewarded him with Knight- 
hood, and ;^100 a year. Anthony was a rich and adventurous 

X. Cf. Bardtley's Bnglish Suraame*. It seems possible, however, that the name may 
originally have been the Teutonic Bckmann. 

3. Wootton's English Baronetage. 
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merchant, and having, with his wife, embraced the Reformed 
doctrines, was mercifully delivered " in the dayes of Queene 
Marye, when the cruell papists persecuted the people of God." 

There still exists, we believe, at Thonock, a curious manuscript 
written in extreme old age by Rose Throckmorton, widow, 
formerly Hickman, and nee Lock, entitled ** Certaine old stories 
recorded by an aged gentlewoman, a time before her death, to be 
perused by her children and her posterity." She tells us how her 
husband, being accused of harbouring '* Bishop Hooper, Mr. Foxe, 
Mr. Knoxe, and divers other godly preachers," and of conveying 
away and relieving others, was committed to the Fleet Prison, 
but afterwards escaping to Holland, lived there in retirement until 
Queen Mary's death. Rose herself had the decided convictions of 
her father. She could not have been much more than twenty 
when her eldest son was born in Oxfordshire, but having grave 
doubts as to the existing form of baptism, sent to Oxford to Bishops 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, ** who were then and there in 
prison, and did afterwards suffer martirdome there, to be advised 
by them whether she might suffer her chylde to be baptised after 
the popish manner ; who answered her that the Sacrament of 
Baptism as it was used by the Papists, was the least corrupted, 
and therefore she might." ** So," she continues, ** my chylde was 
baptized by a popish priest, but bicause I woulde avoide the 
popish stuff as much as I could, I did not put salt into the 
handkerchief that was to be delivered to the priest at the Baptism, 
but put sugar in it instead of salt." Whereby, no doubt, the 
character of the child was greatly sweetened ! 

After this she escaped to Antwerp, and found means to have 
her next child **baptized by a Protestant minister," without either 
godfather or godmother, sugar or salt. Eventually returning to 
England, she ended her days in peace more than sixty years 
after.' 

We have dwelt upon these evidences of the stern Protestantism 
of Rose Hickman, because it seems extremely probable that she 
imbued her children with her own convictions. In religious 
matters the mother's influence is all important, and we have little 

X. The whole interesting M.S. is printed in Stark, pp. 459-8. After Sir Anthony Hickman's 
4eath she had married Simon Throckmorton, who had died before ** about x6ao," 
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doubt that William, Henry, Anthony, and Walter Hickman, the 
four sons of Anthony and Rose, were brought up in the strictest 
tenets of the Puritan party. They probably retained some mer- 
cantile connection with the Low Countries, and it is quite possible 
that there they became acquainted with Lord Burgh, who for ten 
years was Governor of Brill, near Rotterdam. In 1597 William 
Hickman, the eldest son, purchased from Lord Burgh his Manor 
of Gainsburgh, and soon afterwards came into residence. He 
was knighted by James I, in 1603, at Belvoir Castle, and it was 
probably about that time that he greatly enlarged the Old Hall. 

Sir William Hickman's first wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
Christopher Draper, Alderman of London, having died in 1599, 
he married for his second wife Elizabeth, the youngest daughter 
of William Willoughby, and grand-daughter of the second Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, his neighbour at Knaith. She had two 
sisters, of v^hom Catharine married Joseph Godfrey of Thonock, 
and Mary married William Booth of Killingholme. Of Sir 
William Hickman's brothers, Henry was an LL.D. of Cambridge, 
and Waller was ancestor of the Hickmans who took the name of 
Windsor, and became Earls of Plymouth and Lords Windsor, 
extinct in 1844. Eventually dying in September 1625, his burial 
was entered thus in the Parish Church Register: ** Sir William 
Hickman, Knight, and Lord of this Towne" 

Sir Willoughby Hickman, named after his mother's family, had 
the misfortune to be ** Lord of this Towne" during the troublous 
period of the Civil War, and appears to have desired to remain 
neutral in the struggle, the end of which he could not foresee. 
His near relationship to Lord Willoughby of Parham, who was 
his uncle, and the Puritan traditions of his family, would naturally 
incline him to the Parliamentarian party ; but another uncle, 
William Booth, was a Royalist Captain, and it seems likely that 
the King himself paid him a visit in 1642. We have his own 
words that ** he was never in arms against the Parliament," but 
on Nov. 16th, 1643, some months after the Battle of Gainsburgh, 
he accepted a Baronetcy from the King, and he was certainly '* in 
the King's quarters," and that the Parliament regarded him as a 
malignant is evident from the fine of ;^1000, which the Committee 
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for Compounding laid upon him.* We are inclined to think that, 
like his neighbour the Vicar, who remained in office all through 
the struggle, he had no decided convictions, and being a man of 
peace, preferred to commit himself to neither party, but quietly 
to retain his possessions. The Committee, evidently regarding 
him with suspicion, but havir.g nothing very definite against him, 
lowered his fine to ;^500, until finally, after making a special 
valuation of his property, which they found ** to consist in market 
tolls and such like contingent estates," allowed him to be dis- 
charged on payment of ;^60.* He died in the same year as the 
King. 

Sir William Hickman, the second Baronet, seems to have been 
more decided in his support of the Parliament, but like his father, 
was not entirely trusted. In 1650 certain charges were made 
against him by the Committee for the Advance of Money, but 
after two years of anxiety, he was ** pardoned and discharged, 
and his estate secured from seizure. "3 Being a Nottinghamshire 
land-owner in right of his wife, the heiress of John Neville of 
Mattersey, he was chosen Sheriff of the County in 1658-4, but 
having no residence therein, petitioned the Protector to be allowed 
to reside in his own house at Gainsburgh, which, as he said, 
** lay within ten yards of the confines of Nottinghamshire," into 
which County ** his wife could not remove without hazard of her 
life." Sir William in his last assertion spoke an undoubted truth, 
for a journey of ten yards into Nottinghamshire would have taken 
her into the middle of the River. 4 

After the Restoration Sir William Hickman sat in Parliament 
as member for East Retford, and shewed his hereditary Protestant 
leanings by speaking in favour of the banishment of Papists. He 
took his part in the internal defence of his country, and when Lord 
Ogle in 1666 raised a troop of more than 100 men, and wished to 
make Gainsburgh their head quarters, as being more convenient 
than Retford, he became their Lieutenant. Writing to a friend 
in 1667, he described the County of Lincoln as ** miserably 

z. Calendar of Committee for Compounding, 

a. Calendar of Committee for Advance of Money. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Calendar of State Papers : Domestic. 
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poor."^ One of his sons, Francis Hickman, M.A. and Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, was a Nonjuror in 1688, but retained his 
Studentship through his name having been accidentally omitted 
from the list of deprivations. Being a learned man, he co- 
operated with Atterbury in translating parts of Dryden into 
Latin.^ Sir William died in 1681. 

Sir Willoughby Hickman, 3rd Baronet, sat as member for Hull, 
but lost his seat through the exertions of James U's Court party ; 
from which it is evident that he shared the religious convictions of 
his forefathers, rather than those of his Nonjuring brother. He 
afterwards represented East Retford and the County of Lincoln. 
In 1714 he increased his position at Gainsburgh by purchasing the 
Manor of Thonock from the Godfrey family. 

Sir Neville Hickman, son of Sir Willoughby by his wife Ann, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Anderson, unsuccessfully contested his 
County, and dying in 1783 left a son. Sir Neville George Hickman, 
5lh and last Baronet, who was born in 1727, and died in 1781. 
By his wife, a daughter of Christopher Tower, Sir Neville George 
left three daughters, the eldest of whom succeeded him in his 
estates. 

The last representative of the family in Gainsburgh, Frances 
Hickman, appears to have been the most philanthropic. Herself 
living a retired life at Thonock, she took interest in the moral and 
material welfare of the parish. She established a School in 
1784, gave ;^200 to foimd her father's Charity, and left ;^200 to 
found her own. She enlarged the Churchyard, and seems to have 
been looked upon as the kind-hearted lady of the Manor. At her 
death in 1826 she left her estates at Gainsburgh and Thonock to 
her cousin Henry Bacon, son of Sir Edmund Bacon, Baronet. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Half a century ago the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the historian of 
South Yorkshire, called attention to the fact that the Puritan 
colonists of New England had their origin in the district where 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire meet, and since his 

I. Calendar of State Papers : Domestic. 
a. Wood's Athenae Oxonienses. 
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time a considerable literature bearing on the subject has grown 
up, both in England and America. We have consulted several of 
these works, and have derived our information chiefly from 
H«nter*s ** Founders of New Plymouth,'* Brown's ** Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England and their Puritan Successors,'' Arber's 
*' Story of the Pilgrim Fathers," Mackennal's ** Homes and 
Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers," and from speeches and papers 
delivered or read in Gainsburgh in 1896 and 1902. The story is 
in some points obscure, but it has been told at great length and 
fulness in the works referred to, so that we shall content our- 
selves with relating the events briefly, so far as they concern 
Gainsburgh, and shall refer those of our readers who desire 
greater fulness of detail to the sources of information already 
indicated. 

Queen Elizabeth, a Tudor of the Tudors, was perfectly satisfied 
to continue and to widen the breach that her father had made 
between the English Church and Rome, but she had no intention 
of allowing fissures to appear within the English Church itself. 
She was above all things a patriot Queen, and knowing that any- 
thing tending to divide her people from each other tended also to 
weaken the influence of her country abroad, and laid her open to 
the danger of attack from France or Spain, she determined to do 
all that lay in her power to induce Englishmen to hold the same 
views in religious matters, or at least to conform to the same 
outward observances of religion. In these matters she regarded 
wilful division as a crime against the State. The honourable 
patriotism of the English Romanists at the time of the Armada 
did indeed demonstrate the fact that men might be true to their 
country even whilst adhering in religion to the Papacy ; but 
Elizabeth had been sorely tried by religious traitors and con- 
spirators, and it was scarcely possible in those days for men to 
view with the statesmanlike indifference of a later age the vital 
differences in religion that seemed likely to cleave the realm 
asunder, and lay England open to her enemies. We have moved 
far since then, and our imperial position has taught us that 
Mohammedans in India, French Catholics in Canada, and Non- 
conformists everywhere may be the most ardent patriots ; but the 
deification of the Empire was of later growth than the apotheosis 
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of the Emperor, and there are still occasions when some are 
inclined to doubt the loyalty of those who, feeling deeply, differ 
from them in religion. 

In Elizabeth*s reign, therefore, and later, outward conformity to 
the English Church was regarded as a primary duty of the citizen, 
and very stringent laws were enacted against those who forsook 
the Altars of their Parish Churches. Within the Church consider- 
able latitude of opinion was allowed, but woe to him who ventured 
beyond its pale ! His goods, and even his life were at the mercy 
of the State, and those for whom the wide latitude of the English 
Church was not broad enough often found themselves in a very 
tight corner indeed. 

It is not quite easy to ascertain the prevalent opinions of the 
district around Gainsburgh in the later years of Elizabeth. Certain 
families are known to have been sternly Protestant or Puritan, 
but only a few thought it incumbent upon them to refuse 
conformity. Among the Puritan but conforming clergy was 
Richard Bernard, successively Rector of Epworth and Vicar of 
Worksop, who was believed to have desired the Vicarage of 
Gainsburgh. He appears to have been an original thinker, 
suggesting in one of his books ideas that were afterwards worked 
out by John Bunyan, and in another the reformation of prisons, 
preached in later times by Howard. Bernard had many scruples, 
but was eventually persuaded to conform by the Archbishop of 
York. There were also Thomas Toller, Vicar of Sheffield, and 
Robert GifFord, Vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, who were both 
offended by the continuance of ** ceremonies " in the Church, but 
would not go the length of separation, although their words 
influenced others in that direction. Richard Clifton , on the other 
hand. Rector of Marnham and Babworth, "a good and fatherly 
old man with a great white beard," resigned his cure, and went to 
Holland with the *' Fathers." Among leading Puritan families of 
the district were the Hickmans of Gainsburgh, the Wrays of 
Glentworth and Wharton, the Foljambes of Aldwarke, and perhaps 
the Willoughbys of Knaith, and the Tyrwhitts of Scotter and 
Kettleby. 

The chief laymen of the district who definitely refused conformity, 
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and are counted among the Pilgrim Fathers, were William 
Bradford, of a good yeoman family at Austerfield, William 
Brewster, who had spent some years at Flushing and Brill in the 
Low Countries, and had returned to Scrooby Manor, which he 
held under the Archbishop of York, and adapted to the service of 
the Posts on the Great North Road, Hugh Bromhead of North 
Wheatley, Richard Jackson and Robert Rochester of Scrooby, 
and Francis Jessop. These, with others from the neighbourhood, 
met for religious worship at Gainsburgh, under the guidance of 
John Smyth, Fellow of Christ's Coll. Cambs , who had been 
imprisoned in London for Non-conformity. He was "a man of 
able gifts, and a good preacher," and had many years before been 
cited before the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge for a sermon 
against Sabbath-breaking. There is some discrepancy as to the 
date of this formation of a Separatist congregation at Gainsburgh. 
Dr. Arber, whose work is the most scholarly of those to which we 
have alluded, places it in 1606, but most other writers consider 
that the date was 1602. Smyth had previously preached for some 
time at Lincoln, apparently as a conformist to the Church of 
England. 

At first the Scrooby and Austerfield Separatists met with the 
others at Gainsburgh, but the distance was considerable, and after 
a time Brewster gave them hospitality in his house, the Arch- 
bishop's Manor. What was the actual place of meeting in Gains- 
burgh is not easy to determine. The Hickmans were certainly 
Puritan in their views, but Sir William was knighted by James I 
in 1603, and it seems doubtful whether he would so far endanger 
his further prospects as to give hospitality to a Separatist congre- 
gation in the Old Hall. 

We are inclined to think that a less conspicuous private house, 
somewhat further from the Vicarage and the Parish Church, is 
more likely to have been thus honoured. That Sir William 
himself attended these gatherings is, we think, improbable. There 
is no evidence of his nonconformity, and he shewed his orthodoxy 
in religion by erecting family monuments in the Parish Church, 
where also he himself was buried. Neither is there any evidence 
that his mother lived with him in Gainsburgh, and although his 
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brother Anthony was •* well affected to the Puritans," even he 
does not seem to have been suspected of actual Separatism. 

Apparently in 1606 some members of the Gainsburgh congrega- 
tion migrated to Amsterdam, where there had been an English 
Separatist community at least so early as 1593, though it was not 
in good odour with the Dutch. On Sept. 30th, 1607, Brewster 
gave up his appointment as Post-Master, and with all who were 
willing to migrate, went to Boston, whence they hoped to sail for 
the Low Countries. They were, however, betrayed by the Captain 
of their vessel, and some of them were cast into prison, under the 
statute of 18 Richard II, forbidding emigration without special 
licence. A second attempt from the H umber shore was more 
successful, and at length they reached Amsterdam in August, 
1608. 

At Amsterdam they found Smyth in charge of a Separatist con- 
gregation ** torn with dissensions." He was a man of somewhat 
contentious disposition, and had some time since ** proclaimed to 
the whole world " that Bernard of Worksop, who had conformed 
to the English Church, was '* one of the most fearful apostates of 
the whole nation." Being doubtful on the subject of Baptism, as 
administered by his fellow Protestants, Smyth thought it safest to 
baptize himself, persuading many others to do the same. The 
Scrooby contingent, therefore, migrated before long to Leyden, 
where John Robinson became their Pastor. In him they found 
'* the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that ever that sect 
enjoyed," and bis influence upon them was so spiritual and 
beneficial that they soon came to regard him with the deepest 
affection. Some of them entered Leyden University, others 
engaged in trade, but after some years they began to meet with 
considerable difficulties of various kinds, and at length they 
discussed the possibility of a settlement in the New World. Life 
in the Low Countries was hard, many had spent all their means, 
and they did not wish to lose the name or the language of English- 
men. So after considering the adviseability of settling in Guiana, 
and negotiating at some length with the authorities of Virginia, 
they at last, aided by the kind offices of Sandys, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York, chartered a vessel to take them across the 
Atlantic. 
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THE MAYFLOWER. 

Many, of course, being old, or unable to face so long a journey, 
remained in Holland,' but on July 22nd, 1620, the little company 
of the Pilgrim Fathers met on the shore at Delfshaven, and 
prepared to embark on the Speedwell. 

•* The wind being fair," says Bradford, ** they went aboard, and 
their friends with them, when truly doleful was the sight of that 
sad and mournful parting : to see what sighs and sobs and prayers 
did sound amongst them, what tears did gush from every eye, 
and pithy speeches pierced every heart .... But the tide, 
which stays for no man, calling them away that were thus loath 
to depart, their reverend Pastor falling down on his knees, and 
they all with him, with watery cheeks commended them with most 
fervent prayers to the Lord and His blessing." 

The Speedwell took them to Southampton, where they were 
joined by the Mayflower, and then both ships started on their 
voyage. But the Speedwell leaked, and after putting in to 
Plymouth for repairs, they finally determined to leave her behind, 
and to the number of one hundred and two persons, they sailed 
across the stormy Atlantic in the Mayflower alone. There was a 
birth and a death on the voyage, and Bradford's wife was drowned 
as she went on shore. But at length they landed at Plymouth 
Rock on December 11th, 1620, the first settlers in that region. 

<* O little fleet, that on thy quest divine 

Sailedst from Palos, one bright autumn morn, 
Say, has old Ocean's bosom ever borne 

A freight of Faith and Hope to match with thine ? 

'* Answer, thou refuge of the Freeman's need. 

Thou for whose destinies no Kings looked out, 
Nor sages to resolve some mighty doubt. 

Thou simple May flower of the salt sea mead. 

I* Among thoM who thus, with John Robinson, remained in Holland, was John Keble. 
We are not told whether he came of the Gloucestershire family, which afterwards 
produced the Poet, 
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'* When thou wert wafted to that distant shore, 

Gay flowers, bright birds, rich odours met thee not ; 
Stern Nature hailed thee to a sterner lot ; 

God gave free earth and air, and gave no more ! "» 

We need not follow the Pilgrims further. William Bradford 
became Governor of the Colony of New Plymouth. Brewster*s 
three sons and two daughters were named Patience, Fear, Love, 
Wrestling, and Jonathan. These two pioneers and founders are 
the most highly honoured in New England, and the name of John 
Robinson, inspirer of consecrated zeal, trainer of manly souls, is 
held in deep reverence by all who have come within the circle of 
his influence. The acorn of Anglo-Saxon stock, sown almost by 
chance at Scrooby by the Great North Road, transplanted to 
Gainsburgh and Boston, nurtured with tender care at Amsterdam 
and Leyden, and at length, a tender sapling, finding its permanent 
home in the rich virgin soil of the New World, has become a great 
and mighty tree, overshadowing a vast Continent, striking its roots 
downward into the very heart of the World, and lifting its branches 
up into the free open air of Heaven.* 

z. Richard Monckton Milncs, of Bawtry Hall, ztt Lord Houghton. Verses prefatory to 
Hunter's ** Founders of New Plymouth/* 1854. Lord Houghton was the author of 
** Strangers Yet '*, and many other poems. 

9. Lecky has a weighty sentence bearing on the character of the first colonists of New 
England : '* After all that can be said of material and intellectual advantages, it 
remains true that moral causes lie at the root of the greatness of nations ; and ic is 
probable that no nation ever started on its career with a larger proportion of strong 
characters, or a higher level of moral conviction, than the English Colonies in 
America.**— Hist, of England in the Eighteenth Century, II. a. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The Civil War.— The Eabl of Kingston.— The Battle 
OF Gainsburgh. — Colonel Cavendish.— The Re-Capture of 
Gainsburgh. 

THE CIVIL WAR. 




T is often difficult to understand the causes which 
have led to the selection of battlefields. A 
mountain pass like Thermopylae naturally 
invited the defenders of Greece to make a stand 
against the Persian horde. The wooded slopes 
of the Weald near Hastings formed a fitting 
situation for English bowmen to bar the progress of the Conqueror 
to London. But to the civilian it would seem a kind of chance 
which selected the Bay of Aboukir, at the Mouth of the Nile, for 
the defeat of the French navy by Nelson, and the neutral plains of 
Belgium for the meeting of English, French, and German troops 
at Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo in the Hundred Days. 



Shall we say that chance also gave to Gainsburgh its importance 
at the beginning of the Civil War, or shall we rather acknowledge 
that ''a Providence doth shape our ends, rough-hew them as we 
may ?" The importance of Lincoln and Gainsburgh was measured 
by the importance of Hull, and in Hull King Charles I. had 
collected great quantities of warlike stores for his abortive expedi- 
tion against the Scots, and was hoping to receive more from the 
Low Countries. Lincoln and Gainsburgh were feeders of Hull, and 
whichever party possessed Hull had command of the sinews of war 
that were stored therein. 
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The Parliament were first in the field, and committed the care of 
Hull to a strong garrison under Sir John Hotham, with orders to 
hold it against all comers. The King made several abortive 
attempts to recover the town, and each party endeavoured to gain 
the approaches on either side, the one with the object of keeping 
the garrison supplied with provisions, and the other with that of 
cutting off supplies. Lincoln was on the great road frpm the 
South. Gainsburgh could forward or intercept supplies from the 
Midlands coming down the Trent. Until the war passed into 
another part of England, both Lincoln and Gainsburgh were of 
great importance, as avenues of approach to the chief military 
depdt. Newark, higher up the Trent, and commanding one of the 
great Southern roads, was also of considerable strategic import- 
ance to either side. 

We have stated our belief that Sir Willoughby Hickman desired 
to remain neutral in the struggle, perhaps remembering that his 
predecessor, Sir Thomas Burgh, had had *' his place pulled down,*' 
on account of his participation in the Wars of the Roses. We 
have no information as to the attitude of the lord of the Manor of 
Thonock, William Godfrey; but that the King had friends of 
influence in Gainsburgh is shewn by the fines inflicted upon them 
afterwards by the Committee for Compounding. Edward 
Nicholson had to pay ;^100, one-sixth of his whole property. 
Peter Dickinson was at first fined j^llO, then ^80, but finally, on 
account of his age and indebtedness, was excused payment 
altogether. Caesar Sanderson also supported the King, but on 
the other hand the brothers Matthew and William Kirk, though 
at first fined ;^800 as malignants, were able to satisfy the Com- 
mittee that they had really been the King's enemies, and had 
assisted the Parliament with money, horses, and arms. John 
Lound, Doctor of Medicine, was a '* recusant'* in 1642. Some 
years later Rhoda, widow of Thomas Hussey, gave a parliament- 
arian connection to the district by her marriage with the famous 
general, Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax of Cameron. 

Outside of Gainsburgh the King had a sincere friend in Lord 
Jermyn, the ruins of whose mansion at Torksey still attest his 
loyalty and his suffering. At Wharton Sir John Wray, and at 
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Knaith Lord Willoughby of Parham were strongf Parlia- 
mentarians, so that opinion in the district was much divided. 
Upon the whole, evidence tends to shew that the majority of 
the towns-people of Gainsburgh were Royalists, and the remem- 
brance of individual acts of loyalty was preserved until a late date. 
Perhaps the custom prevailing in Gainsburgh until half a century 
ago of keeping Royal Oak Day as a general holiday, and decorat- 
ing the houses with oak boughs, garlands, flowers, ribbons, and 
strings of eggs, is good traditional evidence of the general loyalty 
of the town during the Civil War.* 

THE EARL OF KINGSTON. 

Early in 1642 a Committee was formed in Gainsburgh to take 
measures for the general security of the town, without definitely 
committing themselves to either party. ''The town of Gains- 
burgh thought it would be most for their security if they cast up 
some works round the town, and got fire-arms, and formed them- 
selves into a company of six- score men. But they declared 
neither for King nor Parliament, intending only to stand upon 
their guard against rovers. But in a short time the garrison of 
Newark sent out a strong party, who surrounded the town very 
early in the morning, and demanded that it should be instantly 
surrendered to the King, which was immediately done, without the 
least resistance or dispute.'*' 

In the end of July, King Charles proceeded from York to Goole, 
Hatfield, Stock with, and Gainsburgh, on his way to Newark and 
Nottingham, where on August the 12th he caused the royal 
standard to be unfurled. Nothing of importance occurred at 
Gainsburgh during the remainder of that year, but the men were 
drilled, and ammunition was accumulated. In the battles that 
took place at Worcester and elsewhere the Royalists were almost 
uniformly successful, and it seemed as if the Parliamentary party 
would be subdued. 

Early in 1643 the Earl of Kingston came to Gainsburgh to take 
command of the King's forces in Lincolnshire and the Midland 

I. ** Our Old Town**, and ** OUmpMS of Old Gainsburgh.** 
9. Bishop Patrick's Autobiography. 
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Counties, his residence, according to tradition, being the Gothic 
mansion formerly standing upon the site of the Pillared House. 
From Gainsburgh he sent out expeditions against the enemy, de- 
feating them near Grantham and elsewhere, but being unsuccessful 
in an attempt to capture Lincoln, although the attacking force 
consisted of ** twenty cornets of horse, and about 400 or 600 foot." 
On June 1st, Colonel Cromwell captured a troop of horse coming 
from Gainsburgh, but soon afterwards twenty troops from Gains- 
burgh defeated " 200 musqueteers and a troop of horse, with a 
piece of ordnance and two drakes, under Col. Cromwell, advanc- 
ing to go into Yorkshire to assist Lord Fairfax." About the 
same time more careful barriers were erected, and the town was 
more securely fortified against danger of attack. 

On July 2nd, 1648, a body of 3,000 Royalist troops from Newark 
and Gainsburgh attempted, again unsuccessfully, to capture 
Lincoln, and so dangerous did Lord Kingston appear to the 
Parliament, that it was determined to make serious efforts to 
reduce Gainsburgh, his head quarters. Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, therefore, collected a considerable force, and on the night 
of July 16th actually surprised and captured the town without 
bloodshed, taking prisoners *' about 60 Knights, gentlemen, and 
commanders, all men of good worth, and chief agents of the war 
in those parts," together with about 250 others, and great store of 
arms and ammunition. Lord Kingston himsetfdefended his house 
for a whole day, until it caught fire, when he was forced to 
surrender. The Parliamentarians secured large booty, ;^,5000, or 
as some reported, ;^15,000 in gold, and they added *• The towne 
itself, being very considerable in divers respects, and through the 
benefit of the river, will be of great use to us, and a prejudice to 
the enemy Northwards." 

Those were exciting times at Gainsburgh, for only two days 
later, General King, the Governor of Newark, attempted its 
re-capture, the result of the fight being grimly recorded in the 
Parish Register : ** Burials. 8 Captains, with 18 more souldyers 
that was slane this present day, being on the 18th daye of July, 
1648, besides one of Borrill's (or Home's) Korpes." 
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The good old Earl of Kingston himself was sent down the river, 
with other prisoners of importance, in the direction of Hull ; but 
unfortunately some of the royal fotces, not knowing who was 
on board the pinnace, called upon the master of the vessel to 
surrender, and upon his refusal to do so, fired, and their shot 
entering the cabin, where the Earl was confined, killed him. He 
appears to have been a man greatly respected by both parties, and 
the Royalist '< Weekly Intelligencer," in announcing his sad end, 
said that '' by his loyalty, wisdome, and valour (qualities which 
render a man truly heroical) he hath left a pretious name behind 
him, when these ingratefull rebels shall be odious and abhominable 
to all posterity." 

THE BATTLE OF GAINSBURGH. 

Although General King had been unable to re-capture Gains- 
burgh, the Royalists were quickly reinforced by the arrival of 
Colonel Cavendish with a strong body of cavalry, and it seemed as 
if the town would again fall into their hands. The House of 
Commons, therefore, gave directions to Sir John Meldrum and 
Col. Cromwell to hasten to the assistance of Lord Willoughby, 
thus threatened by the opposite party. The story of what followed 
has been so well told by Dr. S. R. Gardiner, in his '* History of the 
great Civil War," that we think it well simply to reproduce his 
words : 

** Strategically the position of Gainsburgh was of no slight 
importance. Standing as it did in the way of Newcastle's advance, 
whether he wished to support his friends at Newark, or to assail 
his enemies at Lincoln, its seizure by the Parliamentary commander 
was not likely long to pass unchallenged. When Cromwell 
received orders to advance to Willoughby's assistance, he had 
just stormed Burghley House, and cleared Stamford and its 
neighbourhood of the Royalists. On July 26, leaving his infantry 
behind him, he hurried Northwards with 600 horse and dragoons. 
At Grantham he was joined by Meldrum from Nottingham, and a 
body of troops from Lincoln met him at North Scarle. The 
combined forces now under Meldrum*s command were strong 
enough to be safe from a flank attack from Newark, and on the 
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morning of the 28th they came up with Cavendish's horse, posted 
on the edge of a sandy plateau, where the ground slopes steeply 
down, a little to the North of Lea on the road to Gatnsburgh. 
Picking their way with difficulty among the rabbit holes, they 
gained the upper level, and charging the main body of the 
Royalists, drove them in headlong rout. For six miles the horse* 
men from Lincoln chased the flying enemy, as Rupert had swept 
the rout before him at Edgehill. Cromwell was not among the 
pursuers. Looking round as soon as the enemy began to fly, he 
perceived that Cavendish had kept one regiment in reserve, and 
was preparing to fall upon the rear of the unthinking victors. 
Rallying his own troops, he allowed Cavendish to pass him, and 
then galloping after him, charged the Royalist commander from 
behind. In an instant Cavendish's regiment was driven headlong 
down the hill, and he himself, the young and gallant flower of a 
noble family, was knocked off his horse in a bog at the foot of the 
slope, where he was killed by one of Cromwell's officers. 

** The day's work was not yet at an end. Powder and provisions 
were being thrown into Gamsburgh, when news was brought that 
a small Royalist force was approaching from the Nortti. Taking 
with them 400 of Willoughby's foot, the Parliamentary commanders 
sallied out to meet it. In an instant they found themselves face to 
face with Newcastle in person, at the head of a complete army. 
Willoughby's men fled at once. Meldrum's cavalry remained to 
bear the brunt. Cromwell, who was in command of the main 
body, threw out two parties under Captain Ayscough and Major 
Whalley, with orders to retire alternately. *' To the exceeding 
glory of God be it spoken," say the official recorders, '* and the 
great honour of these two gentlemen, they with this handful faced 
the enemy so, and dared them to their teeth, in the least eight or 
nine several removes, the enemy following at their heels, and they, 
though their horses were exceedingly tired, retreated in this order 
near carbine shot of the enemy." The whole force reached Gains- 
burgh with the loss of only two men." 

Dr. Gardiner, whose opinion, as the chief historian of this period, 
cannot lightly be disputed, adds the following important comments 
upon the Battle of Gainsburgh, an engagement scarcely noticed in 
the ordinary histories of the time ; 
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*' Unimportant as it was in its immediate results, this skirmish 
of Gainsburgh, as an indication of the future course of events, was 
second to none of the more hard-fought battles of this eventful 
year. Here at least was that which Essex had failed to create or 
to discover, a cavalry as highly disciplined as it was enterprising. 
Here too was a commander capable of making the utmost use of 
his materials, prompt in action, sober in judgement, undaunted in 
the hour of adversity. Potentially, the combat at Gainsburgh was 
the turning point of the war. For the moment it led to nothing. 
The best of cavalry under the ablest of commanders was useless 
behind stone walls, and Cromwell rode off, leaving Gainsburgh to 
its fate. On the 30ch it capitulated to Newcastle. Witloughby's 
force melted away, and he was forced to abandon Lincoln, and 
retire discomfited to Boston." 

COLONEL CAVENDISH. 

Cromwell, whose fame was much increased by his victory at 
Gainsburgh, reported the engagement to the House of Commons, 
with a '^ List of those that were slain and taken at the raysing of 
the seige at Gainsborow .... viz. General King slaine, as 
is supposed ; General Cavendish certainly slaine ; Colonel Beton 
slaine ; a Lieut. Colonel slaine ; a Sergeant Major slain ; Captain 
Hussey slaine ; one hundred dead upon the place ; one hundred and 
fifty prisoners taken ; a total defeate, not ten men being seene to 
stand in a body ; two hundred slaine in the persute of them." 
Others were drowned in the Trent, including Colonel Heron, the 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire, and Lieut. Col. Markham of Ollerton. 

Cromwell specially reported the death of Cavendish : ** Pressing 
on, I forced them down a hill, having good execution of them, and 
below the hill drove the General, with some of his souldiers, into 
a quagmire, where my Captain-Lieutenant slew him with a 
thrust under his short ribs." The spot, known from this event as 
Candish Hole or Bog, is between Lea Road and the river, not far 
from the Great Northern Railway Station. 

Charles Cavendish, who was only twenty-three years of age, 
was the second son of the Eatl of Devonshire, owner of Chats- 
worth and other estates in Derbyshire. His nephew, afterwards 
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raised to a Dukedom, was ancestor of the present Duke of Devon- 
shire. His cousin, Sir William Cavendish, had already been 
created Duke of Newcastle, and was the owner of Welbeck. He 
himself, " Newcastle's young and gallant kinsman," was a person 
of very noble character and disposition. ** The sun," says Pomfret, 
•* beheld not a youth of more manly figure or more winning 
presence." At the age of 18 he had been sent abroad with a tutor, 
and visited Cairo and a large part of Turkey. Returning in 1641, 
he distinguished himself at Edgehill, and in consequence received 
command of the King's forces in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire. 
After taking Grantham, he received the Queen at Newark, and 
escorted her part of the way to Oxford. 

They did not bury him at Gainsburgh, but a quaint entry in the 
Parish Church Register recorded : ** Coronall Candey slane here, 
and burred at Newarke." When his body reached that place 
'* the people would not suffer him to be buried for some days, till 
they had viewed his body with their eyes, and embalmed it with 
their tears." Thirty years later, he was removed to Derby, when 
'* fresh lamentations were made by all that knew him, so unwilling 
were they to part with the reliques of a person who, while living, 
had been the ornament and defence both of the town and country 
round about." ' 

THE RE-CAPTURE OF GAINSBURGH. 

Notwithstanding Cromwell's **raysingof theseige," Gainsburgh 
was almost at once recovered by the Duke of Newcastle, who 
crossed the Trent by a bridge of boats, and attacked the town. 
Lord Willoughby and the other Parliamentary officers were allowed 
to retire with the honours of war, and a Royalist garrison under 
Col. S. George held the place. There was after this much fighting 
at Lincoln and Horncastle, and at length the Parliament determined 
to regain possession of Gainsburgh. About December 18th, there- 
fore, Sir John Meldrum embarked a force of 1000 horse and foot at 
Hull, and landing at Burton Stather, marched to Gainsburgh, Sir 
William Constable at the same time bringing a fleet of small 
vessels armed with cannon up the Trent. On the 20th a fierce 

I. Barlow, quoted by Stark. 
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attack was made upon the town, both from the high ground and 
from the river, and Gainsburgh capitulated, five hundred men and 
many officers being captured, and the prisoners of war released.' 

This was the end of the fighting at Gainsburgh. A Parlia- 
mentary garrison was maintained for some years, but after a time 
Sir John Meldrum destroyed the fortifications, lest the Royalists 
should again make use of them. As he reported to his superiors, 
*' If Gainsburgh had not been razed by my order, the enemy might 
have found a nest to have hatched much mischief." ' 

After this, Gainsburgh gradually settled down to its normal 
condition, and it would appear that either party had its adherents* 
In 1659 the President of the Council of State wrote to thank 
Captain Cust for *' his care in seizing a trunk of arms at Gains- 
burgh," and to desire him to ** strictly examine Mr. Neville's 
steward, the carpenter Jones, and the carrier, and report to the 
Council, securing the steward in safe custody." After the 
Restoration we still meet wkh suspicions : '*1662, Feb. 27. Inform- 
ation that Mr. . Norton of Gainsburgh, formerly of Oliver's life- 
guard, whispered to a former servant of Lambert's that there was 
a brave design on foot, so soon as the King should leave the City, 
and that he was come with a message from the honest men and 
old officers about Gainsburgh, to expedite the work. Lambert's 
servant says the Governor of the Island where Lambert's wife is 
told his wife that ** Honest John," that is her husband, should 
have all the comfort the Island could afford him." We are not 
told how far this Gainsburgh gossip affected the city of London 1 
Perhaps not much, though a note was entered upon the record 
*' for some person to have an eye on Norton." 3 

For more than a century and a half traces are said to have 
remained of the severe fighting to which Gainsburgh was exposed 
in 1648. Doors with bullet marks were pointed out to the child- 
ren of the town, and many were the grandfathers' tales related 
over the fire in the long winter evenings. The mansion in which 

z. A lltt of pritonen, arms, and colours taken by Sir John Maldnim at Oainabnrfh on 
this occasion occurs amonf the M8S. of the House of Lords.^Historical M88. 
Commission, Report V. 

t« Calendar of State Papers: Domestic, 

V Ibid. 
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Lord Kingston lodged appears to have been rebuilt as the 
" Pillared House, " but the mounds and ditches were gradually 
erased, and the laconic entries in the Church Register of the 
burials of some 65 " souldiers, sargants, levetenants, magers, or 
coronalls " are almost the only local evidence now remaining of 
that Skirmish which was '* potentially the turning point of the 
Wan" Nor has anyone seen fit to erect a monument in Gains- 
burgh to the '' Good Earl of Kingston," or the ** Gallant Colonel 
Cavendish.** 

" Their bones are dust. 

And their good swords are rust ; 

Their souls are with the Saints, we trust." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Closb of the Sevbntbbnth Cbntury.— Gainsburgh Tokens. — 
Manners and Customs.— Symon Patrick. 

, CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

FTER the end of the Civil War, in which Gains- 
burgh had taken an unwilling but conspicuous 
part, there is not much of interest to record for 
several decades. The County of Lincoln was 
*' miserably poor," and many of the **01d 
Standards " lived a quiet life, to recuperate 
their fortunes. The Hickmans and the Godfreys were still the 
leading families, and the town was governed by a Leet Jury, who 
regulated fairs and markets, and provided gossip for local busy 
bodies, and petty politics for discussion at ale-taverns. The 
venerable Vicar, who had continued in office all through the 
troubles of 1645 to 1660, when something like seven thousand of 
his fellows were ejected, was not removed either then or by the 
Act of Uniformity, but loyally accepted the Revised Prayer-book 
of 1662, and the ** Glorious Revolution " of 1688, and finally died 
in a good old age two years later. The Separatists of half a 
century before had left the town, and were flourishing in the New 
World. There were few Dissenters, and old feuds were gradually 
laid aside, or only revived annually on January 80th, when some 
drank the King's health, and others ate calf s head, and on May 
29th, when Royal Oak Day was kept. 

In 1695 the ubiquitous Abraham de la Pryme rode over from 
Broughtoni duly noting his visit in his faithful Diary : 
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*' October 25th. The other day I was at the Visitation at 
Ganesburrough. I met with nothing observable by the way but 
some places that looked like old fortifications ; only at the very 
entrance of the town is a large green barrow, hollow at the top, 
under which, as I conceive, many Dains have been buried, because 
that they mightily infested this town in King William the 
Conqueror's days. The Church is no splendid piece of workman- 
ship, but low, narrow, and dark. I had not time to observe what 
inscriptions there were in it." 

Prodigies and catastrophes occurred now and then. So- early as 
1636, *' at Brampton near Gainsburgh an ash tree shook both in 
the body and boughs, and there proceeded from thence sighs and 
groans, like those of a man troubled in his sleep.'*' So the wise* 
acres of the village, like the boy with the drum, cut the poor tree 
open to find out where the sound came from — and discovered 
nothing ! 

It is, we know, the custom of ash trees to shake in a strong 
wind, and to groan when their boughs rub together. But this 
shaking and groaning were evidently something abnormal. The 
Tree must have been a shoot from the mighty World-Ash 
Yggdrasil. The Norms had forgotten to water it from the 
Fountain of Urd, or in the Fimbul-Winter and Twilight of the 
Gods, Odin had been slain by the Fenris Wolf, and all things 
were quaking to their end ! 

" Then the Ash raised from Yggdrasil, 

That old Tree, shivers ; the Jotun breaks his chains, 

The Shades shudder upon the roads to the Lower Regions, 

Until the ardour of Surtur has consumed the Tree.*** 

Every now and then the angry Trent rebelled against the 
bounds within which the men of Lindsey had confined him. In 
December, 1697, there was a very great snow, which quickly 
melted. And then, says faithful Abraham, ** the Trent, by the 
aforesaid melt of snow, has broken its banks near the town of 
Morton, hard by Gainsburrow, and has driven almost the whole 
town away, drownding several men, women, and children . . . 

z. Stark. 

f. BUUrBdda. 
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. . The loss to the whole country hereabouts is above a million 

of pounds All the most oldest men that are says 

that it is the vastest flood that ever they saw or heard of." 

Sometimes, of course, the humours of the Trent took another 
turn. He stiffened his neck, and hardened his heart, and men 
trod upon his bosom. In 1684 there was a great frost, and many 
were drowned, playing football upon the river. The winter of 
1688-4 was terribly severe throughout England. All over the 
country forest trees, even oaks, were split by the frost, and most 
of the hollies were killed. Birds perished by tens of thousands, 
and the ice on the Thames was so thick that forty coaches plied 
upon it daily. There was no need of a bridge that winter to cross 
over into Nottinghamshire I 

There were fires, too, from time to time. About 1655 or 1656 
a more noticeable one than usual took place, so the Court Leet 
purchased four dozen leather buckets, to be kept in the Church 
for use on future occasions, and in 1659 they spent 10s. on *' beer 
drunk at the time when Taylor's house was burned," pour encour- 
ager les autres.' 

GAINSBURGH TOKENS. 

Between 1648 and 1672 it became customary for tradesmen to 
issue copper tokens, by way of supplementing the current coin 
of the realm ; but these were after a time superseded by a 
regular legal issue. Stark has given two illustrations of the 
Gainsburgh tokens, and Mr. F. Baines has supplied us with a 
description of those which he possesses or knows of : 

1. Legend : ^* John Aistrop, senior, of Gainsborow, 1666, his 
halfe penny." Design : A Rose and Crown. 

2. Legend : *^ Richard Barber, Mercer, his halfe peny in Gains- 
borough, 1668, R.B." Design : The Apothecaries' Arms. 

8. Legend : " William Garland of Gainsborough, and at 
Epworth, his halfe peny, 1667. W.G." 

4. Legend : '* Joseph Hodkins, of Gainsborough, 1666, his 
halfe peny." Design : A Ship. 
u Stark. 
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From an Old Print, 



INTE!?IOR OF THE PARISH CHURCH ABOUT 1850. 
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5. Legend : '< Thomas Johnson of Gainsborough, 1666. his 
halfe peny.'' Design : The Mercers' Arms. 

6. Legend : <' Samuel Parker, Mercer, in Gainsborough, 1666, 
his halfe peny.*' Design : The Mercers' Arms. 

7. Legend : *' John Smith, 1666, in Gainsborrow, his halfe 
peny." Design : The Haberdashers' Arms. 

8. Legend : •* Bryantt Walker, in Gainsborough, 1667, his half 
peny." Design : A Pack-horse and load. 

9. Legend : << Nathaniel Gray, at Gainsborough, N.G." 
Design : A Stag trippant. 

10. Legend : '< Matthew Coates, 1666, of Gainsborough, his 
halfe peny." Design : A ship in full sail. 

11. Legend : •* Robert Ducker, 1666, in Gainsborough, his half 
peny." Design : The Tallow Chandlers' Arms. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

One curious change appears to have come over the habits of the 
people in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Miege, in his 
'* New State of England," 170B, describes Englishmen as even 
then greater flesh eaters than most other people of Europe, 
although the Civil Wars had somewhat taken away the ferocity of 
their appetites : '* Whereas formerly the English used to eat three 
or four times a day, the generality of them (especially at London) 
have used themselves to eat but one meal, the breakfast and 
supper being commonly made up with slight things, as chocolate, 
tea, coffee, and at night especially, some sort of strong liquor. 
Which way of living upon one set meal a day began in the Civil 
Wars under the reign of King Charles I, when suppers came to be 
turned into beverages." 

We fear, too, that habits of drinking were largely upon the 
increase. Many believed that military service in the Netherlands 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth was responsible for its growth. 
" As the English," said Chamberlayne, *' returning from the wars 
in the Holy Land, brought home the foul disease of leprosy, so 
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the English returning from the service in the Netherlands brought 
with them the foul vice of drunkenness." ** We drink, said 
another, as if we were nothing but sponges, or had tnnnels in our 
mouths. We are the grape suckers of the earth ! " The custom 
of ** toasts'* had something to do with it, and the "Glorious 
Revolution *' was glorious indeed to the brewers, for in the year 
1688 the country welcomed William III by drinking 90 gallons of 
beer per head of the population, besides a gallon each of spirits ! 
The vice became, however, far worse in the reign of George I, 
when it was customary for gin sellers to hang out notices that 
** customers might be made drunk for a penny, and dead drunk 
for twopence," and to provide straw gratis in their cellars, for the 
two-penny ones to lie upon till sober I We have, however, no 
special information on this point as to Gainsburgh. Perhaps 
Trent water was strong enough to render beer and spirits tame in 
comparison I 



SYMON PATRICK, 

The seventeenth century saw the rise to considerable eminence 
of a native of Gainsburgh, whose character and work alike entitle 
him to reverence. From the ''Autobiography " which he wrote 
in his old age, and from the short sketches of his life and writings 
by Canon Overton in the *' Lincoln Diocesan Magazine," 18939 
and in '' Life in the English Church 1660— 17U," we are able to 
trace his career with some clearness. 

Symon Patrick's grandfather, of the same name, matriculated 
as a pensioner at Peter-house, Cambs.. in 1561, but took no 
degree. After travelling much, he settled at Caistor, where he 
had an estate of ;^400 to ;^500 a year. He married three times 
and had fifteen children, calling his eldest son Symon, after him- 
self, and his sixth son Henry. He wrote, or translated from the 
French, '' The Estate of the Church," and he also translated '< A 
discourse against Machiavelli." To imbue his sons with his own 
taste for literature, he employed a private tutor for their education, 
but although they were diligent readers of books, they did not 
become authors. 
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Henty Patrick, the sixth son of Symon, settled in business at 
Gainsburgh, where it would appear that the eldest son also 
resided, since we find him in 1685 undertaking to keep the Town 
Pump in repair.* Henry married Mary Naylor, the daughter of 
"a holy minister of Nottinghamshire," and their son Symon was 
bom on September 8th, 1626, and baptized ten days later, as the 
Register shews : 

"September 18th, 1626. Symon, sonne of Henry Patrick, 
mercer." 

Henry and his excellent wife brought up their family in the 
strict practice of Christian piety, attending the Church Services 
regularly, and reading to them on Sunday afternoons, when there 
was no Service at Church, Bishop Sanderson's sermons. Long 
after the commencement of the Civil War, '* the Common Prayer 
was read in Gainsburgh Church without any scruple," and 
although it was discontinued for a time, Henry Patrick and his 
family eagerly returned thereto after the Restoration. Towards 
the close of his life Henry resided in Northamptonshire. 

Mary Patrick was a deep lover of the Bible, and her son tells us 
that she read with him in his boyhood three chapters daily, or six 
psalms, so that they read the whole Bible thiough every year. 
Long afterwards he made use of this excellent training by com- 
menting upon all the earlier books, from Genesis to Solomon's 
Song, as his contribution to a " General Commentary " put forth 
by himself and others. A sermon which young Symon heard, 
about the eternal reprobation of the greatest part of mankind, 
gave him the determination never to marry, because, as he said, 
'*mo8t, if not all, of my children might be damned." In this 
matter, however, he changed his mind later on in life, as many 
others have done. 

Symon Patrick appears to have attended the Grammar School. 
His master, '* a man of great fame, but small skill in teaching," 
impressed him deeply vby his affectionate discourses upon the 
Catechism, but does not seem to have helped him much in other 
ways. His childhood was like that of other boys. There was a 

I. Stark. 
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dangerous fever, a fall from his pony into a saw pit on Morton 
Common, and no doubt there were the usual school boy scrapes. 

During the Civil War, Henry Patrick was forced to leave Gains- 
burgh, when Sir William Pelham gave him hospitality for a time, 
and he found means to send young Symon to Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Symon 's youth excused him from taking the 
Covenant, and in due course he became B.A., M.A., and fellow of 
his college. At Cambridge he was deeply influenced by the 
magnificent sermons of John Smith, whose early death he felt most 
keenly. Being bound, as a Fellow, to take Orders, he was 
ordained by the Presbytery, but presbyterian ordination troubled 
him a good deal, and led him to study the writings of Hammond 
and Thorndike, and the Ignatian Epistles, with the result that he 
presented himself to the deprived Bishop of Norwich, who was 
living in retirement, and who privately ordained him in his 
parlour, in 1654. -After acting as private chaplain to Sir Walter 
S. John, he became Vicar of Battersea, 1658, and in 1662 was 
preferred to the important parish of S. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
where he remained nearly thirty years. 

In 1665 the Plague visited Patrick's parish and the rest of 
London with fearful severity, and he himself says that ten 
thousand died in one week, although the numbers who perished 
have been greatly disputed. Like several other clergy, Patrick 
remained at his post, employing his time largely in reading good 
authors, and seeing very few visitors. His brother had a severe 
attack, and he himself felt some pain, but did not suffer long. 
When at length his parishioners returned, '* they were wonderfully 
kind," and even embarrassed him with the abundance of their 
gifts through the offertory. One old gentleman wished to carry 
him to the King, and make him acquainted with his care for his 
flock during the plague, but Patrick soon became known in other 
ways. The Great Fire of 1666 did not touch him, but his furniture 
suffered through hasty, and as it proved unnecessary removal. 
After this, declining an Archdeaconry and the Rectory of S. 
Martin's in the Fields, he was made a royal chaplain, and Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and at length accepted the Deanery of 
Peterborough, to hold with his living. Eventually Bishop Burnet 
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SO strongly recommended him to King William III that he was 
made Bishop of Chichester, and consecrated October 18th, 1689, 
being translated to Ely in 1691. 

As a Bishop, Symon Patrick was most active, speaking to his 
clergy with the experience that his long parochial life gave him. 
He was indeed one of the chief instruments in the Church revival 
of the first years of Queen Anne. He died in 1707, greatly 
mourned by the Church. 

The long list of Bishop Patrick's writings occupies many pages 
of the printed catalogue of the British Museum Library. He wrote 
treatises on the two great Sacraments, argumentative tracts on 
Romanism and Nonconformity, sermons on a great variety of 
subjects, addresses to the clergy, commentaries on parts of the 
Bible, poems on Divine and moral subjects, and the '* Parable of 
the Pilgrim," an allegory on the lines which John Bunyan worked 
out more luminously. Besides these, in his '* Autobiography " he 
tells us modestly the chief events of his life. Whether as a parish 
Priest, as a Bishop, or as a man, Symon Patrick appears to have 
set an example to his generation of genuine goodness, wisdom, 
and zealous discharge of duty, and he has certainly shewn to the 
inhabitants of his native town that a man of fair ordinary gifts, 
with few advantages of birth or station, may nevertheless so 
order his life that he may be of conspicuous benefit to the world 
at large. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Prebend of Corringham.— Prebendaries op Corringham. 

THE PREBEND OF CORRINGHAM. 

HEN by command of King William J, and sanction 
of Pope Alexander II, Remigius of Dorchester 
had transferred his Bishop's Stool to Lincoln, 
he provided for the due administration of 
the Cathedral by the creation of twenty-one 
canonries and eleven other dignities, assigning 
a specified endowment to each. His successor doubled the 
number of canons by founding twenty-one additional prebends, 
and later Bishops added others, until there were seventy dignitaries, 
a larger number than that possessed by any other English 
Cathedral. 

The Prebend of Corringham, one of the second creation, came 
into existence about 1100-1102, taking its name from the property 
assigned to it at Corringham, of which Brand, with the sanction 
of King Henry I, his over-lord, was the donor. A long account of 
this Prebend and its Prebendaries having appeared in the Lincoln 
Diocesan Magazine, October 1899 to January 1901, we think it 
well to abbreviate the information there given, adding a few 
minor particulars from other sources. 

In 1085 the chief land owner at Corringham was the King, who 
held seven carucates at Corringham and Springthorpe, besides 
four at Aisby, Yawtborpe, and Somerby, all being Soke of his 
great Manor of Kirton. The other great landowner was Robert 
de Todeni, who held two carucates formerly belonging to Turgot, 
the Lagman of Lincoln. Robert's property passed to the families 
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of Albini and Ros of Belvoir, now represented by the Duke of 
Rutland. As we have no account of any other land-holders in 
Corringham itself at that time, and Robert*s property did not pass 
away from his successors until a much later age, it is clear that 
Brand's gift was part of the Soke of Kirton ; a fact which naturally 
accounts for the King's Confirmation Charter, printed as follows 
in the Monasticon : 

<' H.y King of England, to Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Ranulf Meschines, and Osbert the Sheriff, and to his barons and 
faithful men, French and English, greeting. Know that I have 
conceded to S. Mary of Lincoln the Church of Brand the priest of 
Coringeham, and his land ; viz. two carucates and a half, in 
prebend& ; so nevertheless that Brand himself, and his son after 
the death of the father, may hold the aforesaid Church in 
prebendd of S. Mary, as long as they live. Witness, Ranulf 
Meschines, at Worcester." 

The pecuniary value of the Prebend of Corringham varied 
considerably. In 1291 it was valued in the Taxatio at ;£'100 per 
annum, with the addition of a share in the revenues of Stow 
Church and ^' other chapels," amounting to ;^26 18s. 4d. In 
1840 it had decreased in value, and in 1635 was £45 2s. Od. gross 
and ;^88 16s. 6d. net. In 1650 a careful computation was made 
of all the rents and income, when it was found that the prebendal 
estates were worth ;^215 Us. 7d., including ;^92 in tithes 
from the Prebend of Stow. In 1704 it was worth ;;^20, in 1885 
;^88 gross, and ;^22 net. We are unable to account for these 
great fluctuations. 

In 1616 the Commissioners appointed to survey the Manor and 
Soke of Kirton reported of Corringham that 'Uhe Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln have lands dispersed here and there through- 
out most of the lordship belonging to the Soke, and do pretend 
great privileges beyond the true extent of their grant, for all the 
lands which they now call tbeir's were derived from the Soke, but 
how, when etc. fitt to be inquired. 

'^ Not only in this township where they pretend to have a 
Manor, but in all other townships where they pretend the lik, 
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and such royalties therewith as were never meant. These Chapter 
lands are in tenure of one Alderman Jones, of London." 

In 1704, by a very unusual Act of Parliament, the Prebend of 
Corringham was united to the Vicarage of Gainsburgh. 

'•Whereas the Parishioners of Gainsborough in the County of 
Lincoln have at their proper costs and charges built a convenient 
house for the dwelling and residence of their Minister, the Vicar 
of Gainsborough, and have consented to purchase lands and tene- 
ments of the value of ;^25 per annum, and to settle the same upon 
the said Vicar and his successors for ever, and in the meantime, 
and until such settlement shall be made, to augment the present 
maintenance of the said Vicar and his successors by an annual 
assessment upon themselves of JS20 per annum ; whereupon the 
Right Reverend James, Lord Bishop of Lincoln, who is Patron of 
the Vicarage in right of his Bishopric, being desirous to encourage 
a learned and worthy person to reside in the said Parish, is willing 
to make a further augmentation to the said Vicarage by annex- 
ing and uniting thereto the Prebend of Corringham cum Stow in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 

*• Be it enacted that the Prebend or Canonry of Corringham 
cum Stow, founded in the Cathedral Church of S Mary, Lincoln, 
shall from henceforth for ever be annexed and united to the 

Vicarage of Gainsborough and that the Vicars 

of Gainsborough shall ever hereafter be the Prebendaries of the 
said Prebend of Corringham cum Stow, and that at the time of the 
admission and institution of any person hereafter to be made to 
the said Vicarage of Gainsborough, the same person so admitted 
and instituted shall become Prebendary of Corringham without 
any other act or thing whatsoever to be done, and that the Vicars 
of Gainsborough by being admitted to the said Vicarage shall 
thereby be entitled to reserve and enjoy the rights, jurisdictions, 
liberties, privileges, and revenues, perquisites, profits, and 
advantages whatsoever, belonging to the said Prebend of Corring- 
ham, and shall have the right of nomination or presentation to the 
Church of Corringham, and likewise shall, with the Prebendary 
of Stow, have the right of nominating and appointing to the cure 
of Stow, that is to say, the Vicar of Gainsborough shall have twp 
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succeeding turns of nominating a curate to the said Church of 
Stow, and the Prebendary of Stow every third turn. 

**That the Parishioners of Gainsborough are hereby empowered 
to settle, convey, and assure land and tenements not exceeding 
the yearly value of J625 unto the Vicar of Gainsborough, without 
any licence of mortmain, and that until such lands are settled, 
the Churchwardens of Gainsborough shall yearly raise and levy, 
by such ways and means as moneys expended for repair of the 
Parish Church of Gainsborough, the sum of £20 per annum, and 
pay the same to the Vicar of Gainsborough at Michaelmas and 
Lady Day." [8-4 Anne, Cap. 21.] 

Power was given to the inhabitants of Gainsborough to settle 
land of the value of over £50 without licence of mortmain. 

The Parishioners never having settled the contemplated land 
upon the Vicarage, the Churchwardens have ever since made the 
annual payment of £20 to the Vicar. At present such contribu- 
tion is given to him from the funds of the Offertory. 



PREBENDARIES OF CORRINGHAM. 

William db la Garb. 1277 to 1290. Probably a native of La 
Gore in Kent. Archdeacon of Lincoln 1280 till his death, 1290. 
Buried in the Chancel at Corringham, with this inscription : 
** Hie jacet Willielmus de Lagare quondam Archidiaconus 
Lincolnie et Prebendarius hujus Ecclesie." A chantry in the 
Cathedral perpetuated his memory. 

William db Estanavco. 1290 to 1826. Nephew of Otho de 
Grandison. Appointed Prebendary by the Pope. Archdeacon 
of Lincoln 1290 till his death. Still a Subdeacon in 1808. 

William db Bonovillario. 1326. Provost of Lausanne Cathe- 
dral. Only nominally Prebendary. 

Rboinald db Cusantia. 1826 to about 1385. Probably related to 
Otho de Grandison. Appointed by the Pope, Held also two 
French Caqonrics, 
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Anibalb Gabtani db Cbccano. About 1885 to 1850. Canon of 
Verona. Consecrated Archbishop of Naples, May 5th, 1826. 
Cardinal of S. Lorenzo in Lucina 1827. Bishop of Tusculum. 
Rector of Maidstone 1829. Prebendary of Milton Manor, ' 
Lincoln, 1829. Archdeacon of Nottingham, Rector of East 
Grinstead, Prebendary of Chichester, and Archdeacon of 
Buckingham, 1381. Also Canon of Wells, Dublin, and York, 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, Precentor of Lichfield, and Treasurer 
of York. Papal Nuncio to arrange peace between England and 
France 1848 to 1847. A correspondent of Petrarch, a theologian, 
and a poet. Died of poison, and was buried in the Vatican, 
before August, 1350. During his Archiepiscopate he reformed 
the Cathedral at Naples, fixing the number of Canons at forty.' 

Nicholas db Coleshull. 1850. Appointed by the Pope. Also 
Canon of Wells and Salisbury, Rector of Collingbourn, Dio. 
Salisbury, and Stoke, Dio. Coventry and Lichfield. 

Raymund Pblbgrini db Rapistagno. 1850 to 1865. Appointed 
by the Pope. Successively Rector of Atherton, East Grinstead, 
Hornsea, and Harrow ; Canon of Wells, Dublin, S. Paul's, and 
Salisbury ; Archdeacon of Lincoln, and S. Cere in Guienne ; 
and Papal Nuncio. Died 1865-6. 

William db Thynghull. 1866. Appointed by the Bishop. LLD. 
and Chancellor of Cambridge University 1352 ; Canon of 
Lichfield, Wimborne Minster, and S. Carentan, Exeter ; Arch- 
deacon of Taunton. 

PiBRO ToMACBLLi. 1366, and in 1880, 1884, and 1889. Appointed 
by the Pope. Archdeacon of Dorchester and Taunton. Cardinal 
Deacon of S. George's in Velabro, or of S. Mary's 
in Cosmedin, between 1379 and 1385. Protonotary 

Apostolic Cardinal Priest of S. Anastasius or of S. John 
Lateran, 1885. Usually known in England as '* Perin, 
Cardinal of Naples." Called in Eubel's Hierarchia Catbolica 
** Perinus seu Petrus Tomacellus." Was elected November 
2nd, 1389, Pope Boniface IX. Consecrated November 9th, 

¥, Moroni's Difionario BccUtiMtico. 
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Died in Rome October 1st, 1404, aged 48. Butted in S. 
Peter's." 

WiLUAM DB Agrifolio. In 1377. Nephew of Pope Clement VI. 
Born at Limousin 1389. Dean of Clermont 1362. Cardinal of 
S. Stephen's in Monte Celio 1367. Archdeacon of Taunton, 
Berks, and Dorset. Died at Avignon 1401. Usually known in 
England as "the Cardinal of Agrifolio." His uncle, a Cardinal 
of the same name, was Archbishop of Saragossa in Spain, 1847 
to 1351. 

John Thorp. 1889 to 1421. A King's Clerk. Appointed by 
King Richard II. Rector of Farley or Fawley, Hants. Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk 1390. Died 1421. 

Simon db Teramo. 1421 to 1426. Previously Prebendary of 
Welton Ryval. Deprived for marriage 1426.^ 

Thomas db la Pole. 1426 to 1488. By King Henry VI.. Also 
Prebendary of S. Paul's and of York. Died 1438. 

Thomas Bourchibr. 1488 to 1434. Great-grandson of King 
Edward III. Successively Canon of Lichfield, Dean of S. 
Martin's le Grand, and Prebendary of Hastings. Consecrated 
Bishop of Worcester 1435. Bishop of Ely 1443. Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Cardinal of S. Cyriac in Thermis, 1454. Lord 
Chancellor, 1455. Died March 30th, 1486. Buried in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

Richard Cawdray. 1484. Successively Rector of S. Vedast's, 
Foster Lane, S. Dunstan's-in-the-East, and Hayes, Dio. 
London ; Canon of York, S. Paul's, Southwell, and Salisbury ; 
Archdeacon of Bedford, Norwich, and Lincoln ; Warden of 
King's College, and Chancellor of Cambridge University ; and 
Dean of S. Martin's-le-Grand. Died 1455 or 1458. 

William Hoopbr. Died 1454. LLD. Cambridge. Rector of S. 
Michael's , Crooked Lane, London, 1485, of S. Martin's, Col- 

I. Of. Platiiia't LlvM of the Popes, Creichton't Hist, of the Papeoyt and Cardella's* 
i Storiohede* Ctdtoali della Senta Romana Chlesa. 
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Chester, 1488, and of Harrietsham, Dio. Canterbury, 1440 ; 
Prebendary of S. Asaph, and Dean of S. Martin*s-le-Grand. 

William Witham. 1464 to 1457. LLD. Cambridge. Succes- 
sively Rector of S. Martin's, Orgar, S. Mary-le-Bo\v, and S. 
Michael's, Cornhill, Dio. London ; Dean of the Arches Court ; 
Archdeacon of Stow, and Leicester ; and Dean of Wells. Died 
1472, and was buried in Wells Cathedral. 

John Ruding. 1457 to 1458. LLB Cambridge. Successively 
Archdeacon of Stow, Bedford, Northampton, and Lincoln ; 
Prebendary of S. Stephen's, Westminster ; Vicar of Bumsted-ad- 
Turrim, Rector of Anstie, Dio. London, and of S. Nicholas', 
Gloucester. Held several Prebends at Lincoln, and was buried 
in Biggleswade Church. 

Edmund Sheriff. 1458 to 1459. Archdeacon of Stow 1471 ; 
Master of Gonville Hall, Cambridge, 1472. Died September 
29th, 1479. 

John Morton. 1459. LLD. Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity 1446. Successively Prebendary of Salisbury, Lichfield, 
S. Paul's, Wells, and York ; Rector of Bloxworth, Dorset, and 
S. Dunstan-in-the-East ; Master of the Rolls ; Sub-Dean of 
Lincoln ; Archdeacon of Chichester, Norwich, Chester, Win- 
chester, Huntingdon, Berks, Norfolk, and Leicester. Con- 
secrated Bishop of Ely, January 31st, 1479, Bishop of S. David's 
1482, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1486 ; Lord Chancellor, 1487. 
Cardinal of S. Athanasius', 1498. He was present on the 
Lancastrian side at Towton, and sheltered Queen Margaret 
and Prince Edward at Cerne Abbey, afterwards attaching him- 
self to King Edward IV. He was a great Churchman and 
a great Statesman, and was largely instrumental in healing the 
feud between the rival Houses of York and Lancaster by the 
accession and marriage of Henry VII. Dying October 12th, 
1500, he was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. 

RoBBRT Wychbdb. 1462. Collated to the Prebend ofCorring- 
ham, September 19th, 1462. 

William Stbdyn. 1478 to 1479. LLB. Cambridge, and Rector of 
QirtODy where he was buried 1497. 
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John Chambrb. 1479. Rector of Willingham. Fellow of Merton 
Coll. Oxon. and M.A. Studied medicine and became M.D. of 
Padua University. Successively Canon of Windsor, S. 
Stephen's, Westminster, and Salisbury ; Treasurer of Wells ; 
Precentor of Exeter ; Archdeacon of Bedford ; Warden of 
Merton Coll. Oxon. ; Dean of S. Stephen's, Westminster ; 
Physician to King Henry VIII. He was one of the founders 
of the College of Physicians. Dying 1549, he was buried in 
S. Stephen's. 

Richard Rawson. 1508 to 1517. Of a Yorkshire family. 
B. Can. L. D. Can. L. Cambs. and D Can. L. Bologna Univer- 
sity Successively Canon of S. Stephen's, Salisbury, and 
Windsor ; Rector of S. Martin's, Orgar, and S. Olave's, Hart 
St. ; Archdeacon of Essex. As chaplain to King Henry VIII 
he was present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 1520. As 
Jurist he concurred in the King's divorce from Anne of Cleves. 
Died 1548. 

Thomas Swaynb. 1518. Held several Prebends at Lincoln. Died 
1519, and was buried at Woburn. 

John Burgbs. 1519 to 1521. Educated as a chorister at 
Magdalen Coll. Oxon. Fellow 1501, D. D. 1520. Treasurer 
of Lincoln 1517. Held several Prebends, and was Rector of 
Coulston Beecham, Wilts, Howby, Lines, Sutton Coldfield, 
Warw., Saltfleetby, Lines., and S. Andrew*s, Holborn. Died 
1585. 

Gborgb Hbnbagb. 1521. Of the Hainton family. Held several 
Prebends at Lincoln, that of Corringham for only ten days. 
Successively Treasurer of Lincoln, Archdeacon of Oxford, 
Taunton, and Lincoln ; Canon of York and Salisbury ; Rector 
of Sutton Coldfield ; and Dean of Lincoln. Dying 1549, he was 
buried in the Cathedral. 

Thomas Magnus. 1522. A native of Newark. Successively 
Archdeacon of the East Riding ; Dean of Bridgenorth ; Canon 
of Windsor ; Rector of Bedale and Sessay, Yoiks ; and a King's 
Chaplain. He was much employed by Henry VIII in Scotland, 
and was a great benefactor to his birthplace. Dying 1550, he 
was buried at Sessay. 
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John Taylor. 1548 to 1552. Of Queen's College, Cambridgfe, 
D.D. 1538. Master of S. John's Coll. ; Rector of S. Peter's, 
Cornhill ; Dean of Lincoln 1540 to 1552. Consecrated Bishop 
of Lincoln, June 26th, 1552, till deprived by Queen Mary. As 
the Reforming Dean of Lincoln, he was one of those who drew 
up the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. 

Matthbw Parker. 1552 to 1554. Born at Norwich, 1504. Of 
Corpus Christi Coll. Cambs. D.D. 1588. Master of his College 
1554, Vice-Chancellor of the University 1545 and 1549. 
Appointed Prebendary of Corringham by King Edward VI, June 
1st, 1552. Held many other appointments, and was installed 
Dean of Lincoln, Oct. 7th, 1552. He himself recorded : '* 1554, 
May 21st. I was despoiled of my Deanery of Lincoln, and on 
the same day of my Prebend of Corringham in the same Church. 
To which Mr. George Perpoynt was presented, by presentation 
granted to me by the Bishop of Lincoln." He lived in retire- 
ment in England 1554 to 1558, and on Dec. 17th, 1559, was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. Died May 17th, 1575. 
The Puritans cast his bones to a dunghill during the rebellion, 
but Archbishop Sancroft afterwards re-interred them, with 
this inscription: '* Corpus Matthei Archiepiscopi hie tandem 
quiescit." 

Edmund Pibrpoint. 1554 to 1557. Of Christ's Coll. Cambs. B.D. 
1548. Master of Jesus Coll. 1551 to 1553. Installed Prebend- 
ary of Corringham, June 9th, 1554. Rector of Doddington, Isle 
of Ely. Died Jan. 7th, 1657. 

OwBN HoDGBsoN, 1557. B.D. Presented by Thomas Watson, 
Dean of Lincoln, by grant from King Philip and Queen Mary, 
Jan. 14th, 1557. He only held the Prebend for 14 days, and 
was afterwards Archdeacon of Lincoln. 

Francis Mallet. 1557 to 1570. Educated at Cambridge. D.D. 
1535. Vice-Chancellor 1586 and 1540. Master of Michael 
House, Cambs., 1642. Successively Canon of Windsor, Wells, 
and Westminster ; Dean of Lincoln 1554 ; Prebendary of Cor- 
ringham Jan. 28th, 1557, by mandate from Cardinal Pole. Queen 
Mary nominated him to the Bishopric of Salisbury, of which he 
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received the temporalities Oct. 14th, 1658 ; but Queen Elizabeth 
set him aside ** on account of his great age." Died at Norman- 
ton, Dec. 16th, 1570. 

John Aylmer. 1571. Educated at Cambridge. D.D. Oxford, 
1578. Tutor to Lady Jane Grey. Successively Incumbent of 
Rodney Stoke and Wellington, Somerset, and Stoke GifFard, 
Glouces., Prebendary of Wells, Archdeacon of Stow and Lincoln. 
He spent most of Mary's reign on the continent, and on March 
24th, 1577, was consecrated Bishop of London. Buried in S. 
Paul's Cathedral, 1594. 

Richard Taylor. 1571 to 1609. Successively Prebendary of S. 
Botolph's, Carlton-cum-Thurlby, and Corringham. Also 
Vicar ot Corringham. Probably died 1609. 

Hbnry Clifford. 1609 to 1628. Installed September 28th, 1609. 
Vicar of Gainsburgh 1608 to 1610, Rector of Grayingham, and 
Vicar of Corringham, 1610, till his death, February 16th, 1628. 

Edward Simpson. 1628. Installed August 13th, 1628. D.D. 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 

Verb Harcourt. 1660 to 1683. Installed August 28rd, 1660. 
Archdeacon of Nottingham and Rector of Plumtree, Notts., 
1660. Died 1688. 

John Curray. 1688 to 1695. M.A. of Queen's Coll., Oxon., 
1644. Vicar of Houghton, Northumberland, and Rector of 
Sutton-le-Dale, Derbyshire. Died 1695. 

Samubl Harris. 1695 to 1696. M.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 
1672. Successively Incumbent of Newland, Glouces., Bicknor 
English, Grayingham, S. Ethelburga, London, and Walgrave, 
Northants. Prebendary of Corringham December 21st, 1695. 
Died 1708. 

Anthony Smythb. 1696 to 1719. Presented by the Bishop 
February 29th, 1696. During his Incumbency the Prebend of 
Corringham was by Act of Parliament united with the Vicarage 
of Gainsburgh. Died 1719. 
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NOTES. 

It will be seen from the above list that the Prebend of Corring- 
ham, being pecuniarily valuable, was held by several men of great 
distinction, before that uninteresting day when it was linked to 
the Vicarage of Gainsburgh. We should like to have been able 
to claim Thomas h, Becket for the Prebend, but though he 
certainly held a Stall at Lincoln, and probably a valuable one, it 
is not, we believe, possible to say which that Stall was. 

Many foreign names occur in the list, and it is not at first easy 
to understand how a man who, like Anibale Gaetani, who had 
been an Italian Archbishop, and was then a Cardmal, would care 
to accept, and hold for fifteen years, a Canonry at Lincoln. But 
the long list of his English preferments gives a clue to his condes- 
cension. He took the stipend, and left others to do the work. 
Anibale came of a distinguished Italian family, which had given a 
Pope to the Church in the person of Boniface VIII, and three 
other Cardinals besides himself, viz., Francis, John, and James 
Gaetani. Members of this family became also Counts of Fundi, 
Dukes of Trajetto, Laurenzano, and Sermoneta, and were 
frequently Grand Marshals in the army. 

PiBRO ToMACBLLi was, however, the most interesting of all the 
foreigners who held the Stall. According to Cardella, he was of 
old but decayed family, originating in Genoa, but at an early age 
he obtained a Canonry at Naples. So unknown was he that 
there is even now some uncertainty about his Christian name. 
He made his way to Rome, a simple Canon of Naples, and within 
fifteen days was made a Cardinal, and in less than ten years his 
commanding appearance and his strength of character caused his 
almost unanimous election to the Papacy, though he was only 
thirty-three years old, and was "not a scholar or a student, or even 
versed in the ordinary routine of the Curia."* As Pope, the 
former Prebendary of Corringham distinguished himself by his 
nepotism, and it was only the firmness of their national character 
that prevented the English being so much fleeced as other nations. 
Nevertheless the popular Italian opinion of his time considered 
him as ** Optimus Pastor," and •* un buono uomo,"from which we 
I. Creichton'tHiitory of tht Papacy. 
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may infer that he enriched his native land. 

Thomas Bourchibr, son of the Earl of Ewe by Anne, daughter 
of the murdered Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III, was the most distinguished in origin 
of all our Prebendaries, and though ambitious rather than great, 
rose to the highest position in the English Church. His life and 
work may of course be studied in Hook's ** Lives of the Arch- 
bishops." 

John Morton, a much greater man, is known to history as the 
great Cardinal Morton of the Wars of the Roses. 

Matthew Parker, Queen Elizabeth's ^* little black husband," 
was the chief link through whom the modern Church of England 
derives its Orders from ancient Catholic sources. 

It will be seen that seven Prebendaries of Corringham attained 
to the Episcopate, five to the Cardinalate, and one to the Papacy. 
Nineteen became Archdeacons, and six became Deans of 
Cathedrals ; but in the last three centuries few have attained 
distinction. They have probably been, upon the whole, better 
and happier men. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb Eightbbnth Century — Daniel db Fob— Acricultural 
Devblopmbnts— Arthur Young— Sir William Camden— The 
Inclosurb—Thb Bridge — William Wharlton. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

APPY is the Nation," it has been said, *• which 
has no History I " If this be really so, then 
we think that Gainsburgh must have been a 
joyous place during the reigns of Queen Anne 
and her two immediate successors. It was a 
period like one of those peaceful intervals in 
the stormy days of the Judges. " The land had rest." The Wars 
of the Roses, the Reformation, the Civil War, had exhausted 
Gainsburgh. There needed almost a century of repose. So 
we really have little but quiet progress to record until well into 
the reign of George III. The two Manors were united under one 
landlord, the Parish Church was rebuilt, trade was developed, 
agriculture was improved, and slowly but surely the town became 
more and more prosperous, until it needed not to fear comparison 
with any town in Lincolnshire. 

Where there is no History, there are sometimes Traditions, and 
there were Traditions in Gainsburgh. One of these concerned a 
mysterious casket of money, said to have been intended for 
Charles Edward in the Forty-five, and to have been consficated at 
Furley's Wharf, which consfication caused the ruin of the Young 
Pretender's hopes, and secured for England the permanent 
stability of the Protestant Succession. 
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We are sorry, but we cannot allow this boast to pass ! We 
will grant that Gainsburgh killed Sweyn Forkbeard, and almost 
killed Alfred at his marriage feast. We will allow that Gains- 
burgh gossip took its part in ruining Queen Catherine Howard. 
We have said that the battles of Gainsburgh killed the Good Earl 
of Kingston and the Gallant Colonel Cavendish. But we cannot 
allow that Gainsburgh loyalty destroyed the Insurrection of 1745. 
Charles Edward had very little chance from the first. It was not 
the loss of a money chest that wrecked his cause, but the absence 
of enthusiastic support. As Lecky pithily expresses it, ** a wilder 
or more hopeless enterprize never convulsed a great Empire." 

DANIEL DE FOE. 
We have said that there was a considerable development of 
trade during the early part of the Eighteenth Century. There is 
no particular mention of Gainsburgh in Mi6ge*s ** New State of 
England," published in the early years of Queen Anne, but De 
Foe's "Tour through Great Britain," first published in 1724, and 
re-published from time to time, shews the progress that was made. 
The edition of 1724 speaks of Gainsburgh as •*atown of good 
trade, as well foreign as home trade." That of 1742 says : ** Gains- 
burgh hath a large and fine market, and is very flourishing for 
trade and business, which hath increased of late years, to the 
detriment of Boston and Hull." This description was repeated in 
1748, 1758, and 1769, in the latter year a remark being added : 
" It is well built, and abounds with Protestant Dissenters, who 
have several Meeting Houses." A somewhat later edition describes 
the town thus : 

*' From Lincoln we proceeded to Gainsburgh, which has a large 
and fine market, and is very flourishing for trade and business. 
which hath increased of late years, because ships of considerable 
size can come up so far, from whence the goods are carried in 
boats and barges to Leverpool by the new inland navigation from 
Leverpool to Hull . • • This town is well built, and is famous 
for the Danes having landed here when they came up the Trent." 

There was a tradition that De Foe wrote his •* True-born 
Englishman " in Gainsburgh ; but we have not been able to 
corroborate this, or to discover from any of his writings that he 
ever visited the town before his '< Tour." 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

The Eighteenth Century was in an especial degree the age of 
the Country Gentleman, and the Country Gentleman was above 
all things an agriculturist. He was not always rich, but he lived 
on his own land, and cultivated a large part of it himself. It was 
still customary for members of Parliament and lawyers and 
University professors to use the Long Vacation or Recess for the 
purpose for which it was originally granted, viz., the superinten- 
dence of the harvest. As in the old Roman days, there were 
seasons of the year when those who would find the Senators must 
seek them in the fields. 

The Country Gentleman considered it a patriotic duty to plant 
trees, oaks to build up into the Wooden Walls of Old England, 
elms for barn floors, horse chestnuts for the ornament of parks, 
fruit trees for use and pleasure. Had he not so thoroughly 
despised the Fiench, he might perhaps have imitated them in their 
devotion to apples and plums, and saved his grandchildren the 
importation of so many Normandy pippins and prunes. 

The latter part of the Eighteenth Century saw a vast improve- 
ment in the great roads of England, whose care was regulated by 
the General Turnpike Act of 1778, and ensured by the development 
of the coaching system, which also led to the improvement of the 
inns. At the same time were excavated large numbers of canals, 
which enabled many an inland town to obtain cheaper provisions 
and fuel, salt from Cheshire, iron from Staffordshire, and coals 
from the North of England, by the slow but sure conveyance of 
the ** inland navigation." 

The various breeds of cattle were greatly improved in the 
Eighteenth Century, so that the fatted ox was three times, and the 
fleece of wool was four times as heavy as that of the Fourteenth, 
although they might not have received prizes at a modem 
agricultural show. 

Enclosures were the passion of the Eighteenth Century. They 
unquestionably increased to an enormous extent the productiveness 
of land : but perhaps the introduction of the turnip and other 
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winter roots did more for agriculture than even the enclosures, 
since they enabled vast herds of cattle to be fed throughout the 
winter, and obviated the necessity for fallowing land. Winter 
roots were the gift of the Dutch to Stuart England, and to the 
Dutch we owe also the cultivation of clovers, saintfoin, and other 
artificial pastures, as well as the introduction of hops. Moreover the 
development of numerous vegetables now used at English tables 
has effectually banished scurvy and leprosy from our midst. This 
blessing, too, we owe to the Dutch, who in the Seventeenth 
Century made their water-locked fields to blossom and bring forth 
abundantly. 

The wages of labour during the Eighteenth Century are believed 
to have been, upon the whole, relatively less than they were in the 
Fourteenth. In 1725 artizans and the best labourers received Is. 
per day. Ordinary labourers received lOd. Before 1760 they had 
risen to Is. and Is. 6d., and the best artizans to 2s. At the close 
of the century agricultural labourers received Is. 4d. a day, and 
somewhat later Is. 8d. There were, of course, great variations in 
different parts of the country, but upon the whole it would appear 
that the men of Lindsey were better paid than those in the more 
backward parts of England. Within our own recollection agricul- 
tural labourers in Hampshire and Dorsetshire have received as 
little as 75. a week. 



ARTHUR YOUNG. 

In the last years of the Eighteenth Century <<the Suffolk 
Farmer," whose "Travels in France " are so highly appreciated 
by the French, and whose English works are so well known to 
agriculturists, visited this neighbourhood, approaching the town 
from the Lincoln Road. ''Near Gainsburgh," he said in his 
''Agricultural Survey of Lincolnshire,'* 1799, "there are very 
agreeable scenes. From the plantation of H. Dalton, Esq , at 
Knaith, and from the Chateau Battery of Mr. Dalton at Burton, 
the winding of the Trent, and the rich level plains of meadow, all 
alive with cattle, bounded by distant hills of cultivation, are 
features of an agreeable country." 
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Arthur Young tells us several interesting things. The farms, 
he said, were small, a rent of jQ^OO per annum being the highest, 
whereas at Wintringham they rose to a rental of jQQQO per annum. 
The Inclosures were just about being completed, and had raised 
the rent of agricultural land from 8s. an acre to 20s. Among the 
usual crops were hemp and flax, lucerne, saintfoin, and onions 
There is no mention of potatoes or celery, and it does not appear 
that woad was grown in this neighbourhood, although there were 
large crops near Boston. ''The rich grazing lands/' he says, 
•* are the glory of Lincolnshire.'* 

At that lime the condition of the -country districts might be 
envied by many less favoured parts of England. •* It is impossible," 
says Young, ** to speak too highly in praise of the cottage system 
of Lincolnshire, where land, gardens, cows, and pigs are so 
general in the hands of the poor." Wages were low in com- 
parison with those of the present day, but they were lower else- 
where. Labourers received 10s. 6d. a week all the year round, 
except in harvest time, when they earned 2s. 6d. a day, and for 
reaping, 10s. 6d. an acre. Women working in the fields received 
Is. 8d. a day. 

We are told something about the price of provisions. '* The 
Trent furnishes Gainsburgh with some sorts offish in great plenty ; 
salmon, rising to 46 lbs. at Is. a lb., pike up to 17 lbs. at 6d, perch 
up to 5 lbs. at 6d., tench up to 4 lbs. at Is., carp up to 10 lbs. at 
Is." Eels were plentiful, but tench and carp were rare. Butter 
was lOd. a lb. in the market, and the poor could buy it at 8|d., 
having done so twenty years before at 2^d. Wildduck were 8s. 
to 3s. 6d. a brace, teal Is. 6d. a couple, grey plover Is. 6d. Coals 
were sold at 1 7s. for 48 bushels, and at Haxey for 16s. a ton. In 
the neighbourhood a good deal of flax was spun, and wovea into 
linen, and at Gainsburgh was a considerable manufacture of 
brushes and coarse hemp sacking. 

THE OPEN COUNTRY. 

In the early years of King.George Ill's reign the country around 
Gainsburgh was, we need scarcely say, far more open than at 
present. In the immediate neighbourhood of each village were 
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closes and meadows, separated from each other by hedges ; but 
beyond these lay the open fields, uninclosed, like that Field at 
Bethlehem wherein shepherds watched over their flocks by night. 
Each township had its two, three, or four fields, according to 
ancestral custom which had been handed down from the days of 
our earliest English forefathers. These open fields were divided 
into long strips for convenience of ploughing, and were owned or 
held by numerous persons, each of whom knew his own selions, 
although to strangers they seemed hopelessly mixed. The 
cultivated land had long ceased to be the common property of 
the township, and could be sold or exchanged like any other 
possessions. There was also, it is true, common land, more in 
some places than in others, and on this the inhabitants had rights 
of pasture, so many sheep or cows being pasturable by the 
occupiet of one house, so many by another, just as is still the 
custom in the Lake district. In Morton the visitor many still 
read upon one of the cottage walls a notice that definite common- 
rights were attached to that house. 

How open was the country to the North of Gainsburgh may be 
judged by Sir Charles Anderson's statement in the <' Lincoln 
Pocket Guide," that the first Lord Yarborough told him that 
^* when he was a young man [he was married in 1770] he could 
ride from Manby to Gainsburgh without any obstacle, except an 
occasional leap over a parish boundary, all that district being 
open fields or rabbit warrens.*' 

SIR WILLIAM CAMDEN. 

Those were glorious days for the sportsman! There were 
decoys for those who wished to make a great profit out of the 
wild-fowl, and for others there was abundance of rough shooting. 
The moorland and heath to the North of Gainsburgh was much 
the same as it had been for several centuries, and Sir William 
Camden shall be our witness as to their productiveness in '' the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth." This is how he speaks of 
North Lindsey : 

'< At certain seasons of the year, not to mention fish, amazing 
flights of fowl are found over all this part of the country ; not the 
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common ones which are in great esteem in other places, such as 
teals, quails, woodcocks, pheasants, partridges, &c., but such as 
have no Latin names, the delicacies of tables, and the food of 
heroes, fit for the palates of the great ; Puitts, Godwittes, Knots, 
(which I take to mean Canute's birds, for they are supposed to 
come from Denmark), Dotterells, so called from their extravagant 
doatishness, which occasions these imitative birds to be caught by 
the fowler's gestures by candle-light. If he only put out his arm, 
they put out a wing, and if his leg, they do the same ; in short, 
whatever the fowler does, the bird does the same, till the net is 
drawn over it. I leave this to the attention of naturalists or 
epicures." * 

Delightful old Camden ! He invented a good many fictitious 
Norman pedigrees for the gentlemen of Elizabeth's time, but the 
naive remarks scattered throughout his *' Brittannia" make us 
forgive a great deal. And who, after reading his quaint orni- 
thology, would not wish to taste *' the food of heroes,*' and the 
*' delicacies of tables,*' and candle in hand sally forth to Scotton 
Common to gesticulate for those extravagantly doatish Dotterells, 
'* with no Latin names !** 

We may, indeed, almost parallel Camden*s remarks by those of 
De Foe, in his Tour of 1724. Speaking of South Lincolnshire, he 
says : '* Here we had the uncouth musick of the bittern, a bird 
formerly counted ominous and presaging, who, as Fame tells us, 
(but as I believe nobody knows) thrusts its bill into a reed, and 
then gives the dull heavy groan or sound like a sigh, which it does 
so loud, and that with a deep base like the sound of a gun at a 
great distance ; 'tis heard two or three mile (say the people), but 
perhaps not quite so far.*' 

THE JNCLOSURE. 

Towards the end of the Eighteenth Century large numbers of 
parishes all over England applied to Parliament for power to lay 
out and enclose their hitherto open fields and moorland. That the 
process could only be effected by means of special Acts of Parlia- 

I. Britannia II. 330. 
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ment is clear from the nature of the changes that were made 
Public and private loads were to be made, land-drains were to be 
dug, river banks repaired, and the several owners of strips of land 
in the fields, and of pasturage rights on the commons and moors, 
were to be compensated by receiving lands in exchange, besides 
which the rectorial and vicarial tithes had to be provided for, and 
manorial rights taken into consideration. Without compulsory 
powers the thing would have been impossible, and in point of fact 
very large powers were given to the commissioners, and in most 
cases great satisfaction was afforded, and the land became much 
more fertile than before. Of course in some places open commons 
and moors were left, and it still remained possible for individual 
tenants to boast, with the Northern Farmer, 

•* I 'a stubbed Thurnaby wa&ste." 

Indeed the change was well and truly described by the Old- 
style Farmer. Not to mention the •* boggles in it," and the 
** butter-bumps,'* which were mercilessly •* raaved and rembled 
out," it was a wonderful thing to see corn growing where formerly 
the land yielded but thorns and thistles, bracken and gorse. 

** Dubbut loook at the waaste : theer warn't not fee&d for 

a cow ; 
Nowt at all but bracken an' fuzz, an' loook at it now — 
Warnt worth nowt a ha&cre, an' now theer's lots o' feeUd, 
Fourscoor yows upon it, an' some on it down i' see&d." 

The Inclosure Act for Gainsburgh was obtained in 1795, when 
Commissioners were appointed to divide, set out, allot, drain, 
embank, and inclose the open and common fields, meadows, 
pastures, and waste grounds of the parish, making due compensa- 
tion for the tithes. They were to repair the river banks, to set 
out roads and footways, making allotments for repairs, and selling 
lands for the expenses of the Act. The work took several years 
to complete, and finally the Award was dated Jan. 24th, 1804. 

We cannot do more than indicate in bare outline the gist of this 
important document, of which Stark gave a comprehensive 
abstract. The Commissioners dealt with 1521 acres 3 roods of 
land, from which they deducted land for roads, drains, repairs, and 
the expenses of the Act, and then divided 1465 acres 1 rood among 
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some 78 proprietors, whose names we append. They set out the 
Highways as follows : Morton Road ; Spital road, over the Middle 
Field and the Becks to Towland Lane ; the Ferry Road, by 
Thonock Hedge and Somerby Hedge, over Pithill Field and 
Welham F*ield and part of Calf Leys ; the Heapham Road, by 
Northolme Lane to Mavis or Malpas Croft Lane, and over the 
Middle Field and Beck Field to the Furze Pasture, near Cow 
Pasture Gate and Park Close ; the Lea Road, over the Milking 
Hills between the Summergangs to the South Warren ; the Back 
Road, over the Bleaching Hills and Milking Hills ; Thonock 
Road, from CawkwelTs Mill over the Welham Field. They also 
set out the following Private Roads : North Marsh Road, North 
Warren Road, Somerby Road, Far Field Road, Foxby Lane, the 
Mill Road, South SandsBeld Road, Southolme Road, Mrs. 
Nettleship's Road, Mill Hill Road, Humble Carr East Road, 
Nettleship*s Road, Berry's Road, Etherington's Road, Humble 
Carr North and South Roads, Summergangs Road, Pashley's 
Road, Sandpit Road, and Gravel Pit Road. The Commissioners 
also set out several Public Footways, and provided for the proper 
drainage of the lower land by making the following Drains : 
Humble Carr Drain, South Common Drain, North Common and 
North Marsh Drain, and Whipshaw Drain. 

Among the fields and localities mentioned in the Award are the 
following : The Lay Stall, Southolme Pond, Shaw Lane, Warren 
House, Hawk Furlong, Beckey Lane, Back Field, Ashcroft and 
Burnt Carr Close. 

To the Bishop of Lincoln, as impropriator of the Rectory, were 
allotted 496 acres, 3 roods, and 80 poles, besides corn rents 
amounting to £10 14s. lOJd. per annum, to the Vicar of Gains- 
burgh 428 acres, 2 roods, 2 poles, besides corn rents amounting 
to ;^40 2s. 4Jd. and to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 48 acres, 
2 poles. Miss Frances Hickman, lady of the Manor, received 696 
acres, 18 poles, the other proprietors of more than ten acres being 
George Bishoff, 47 acres, 1 rood, 8 poles, the devisees of Peter 
Dickenson, 85 acres, 1 rood, 26 poles, and Freeman Flower 78 
acres, 1 rood, 7 poles. The names of the remaining proprietors 
among whom the land then inclosed was divided were ; 
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Tlie Bridge Company, Elizabeth Ashforth, William Ashton, 
William Barnard, Trustees of Brigg School, Martin Brumby, 
Thomas Barker, Thomas Berry, Edward Blylhe, Leah Branston, 
Robert Bellwood, Roger Bellwood, Paul Burr, William Cross, 
George Capes, Thomas Chatty, William Curtis, Thomas Cawkwell, 
James Dealtry, John Dixon, Joseph Dean, Dorothy, William, and 
Anne Etherington, Thomas Evans, Samuel Fowler, John Furley, 
Benjamin Fish, Joseph Ghest, William Hornby, William C. Hazel- 
wood, William Handley, Joseph Herd and William Smith, David 
Hopkins, Leonard Hawksley, Joseph Hunt, John Jackson, Henry 
Jackson, Benjamin Laughton, George Laughton, John Langley, 
Luke Manuel Martin, William Maltby, Charles Morehouse, John 
and Jonathan Nettleship, heirs of John Neltleship, jun., William 
Oates, George and John Pashley, Devisees of Thomas Preston, 
George Pilley, Overseers of Poor, Henry Revell Reynolds, George 
Radley, Society of Friends, Ann Smith, John Smith, Thomas 
Travis, Herbert Thornton, Richard Thomas, John Turner, Mary 
and Gideon Wells, Henry Ward, Francis Wood, Samuel Winship, 
Edmund Woodhead. 

Tne fishery rights of the Lady of the Manor were preserved, 
and it was understood that the allotments made were in full satis- 
faction of all rights of common, as well as compensation for the 
several parcels of land lying dispersedly in the open fields, and now 
divided up and ledistributed. The total expense incurred by the 
commissioners was £8220 4s. S^d. 

THE BRIDGE. 

From very early times there was, no doubt, a properly organ- 
ized Ferry over the Trent at Gainsburgh, the owners of which 
charged toll for the conveyance of passengers and merchandize. 
The earliest reference that we have found was in 1281, when the 
Ferry was worth 16s. per annum to the Lord of the Manor, 
William de Valence. In 1827 it was found to be worth 60s., in 
1876 40s., and in 1432, including the two boats, it was worth 80s. 

It seems strange that the plan, so usual on the Rhine, and other 
rivers, of making a permanent bridge of boats, was not followed 
^t Gainsburgh. The Duke of Newcastle made a temporary bridge 
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of this kind in 1648, for the passage of his army, but with this 
exception the Ferry was the only regular means of crossing the 
Trent, right up to the last decade of the Eighteenth Century. 

There were accidents, as the sad eloquence of the burial 
registers testifies, and it is possible that the tragedy of December 
28rd, 1760, when a man leaped his horse into the Ferry-boat, and 
caused the drowning of six persons, and the narrow escape of 
many others, may have strengthened the agitation for a bridge. 
At any rate, some years later, several private persons formed ai 
company, and in 1787 obtained an Act of Parliament for the 
erection of a bridge near the ancient Ferry, where the river was 
about 258ft. wide. 

The architect, Mr. William Weston, was by marriage connected 
with Gainsburgh, his wife being a sister of Mr. John Nettleship. 
His daughters are spoken of as very accomplished young women, 
and he himself was a man of great capacity, being largely em- 
ployed somwhat later by the American Government. The Bridge 
which he designed for Gainsburgh is distinctly well-proportioned, 
and is unquestionably one of the greatest architectural ornaments 
of the town. Of its three well-shaped arches, the central one has a 
span of 70ft., and the outer ones of 62ft, the total length, with 
approaches, being 328ft. Mr. Weston brought his stone from 
Bromley Fall and Mean wood, in Yorkshire, using 51,471 cubic 
feet at 9d. a foot. The contract price was £8600, and the whole 
cost, including the approaches, was something over ;^10,000. 

The usefulness of Gainsburgh Bridge needs no demonstration^ 
At the time of its erection, and in later times, it was customary for 
such engineering feats to be undertaken by Companies rather than 
by the community at large. Many of the bridges over the Thames 
at London have only within living memory been purchased by the 
community, and thrown open, free of charge, to the public, and 
this course will eventually be pursued at Gainsburgh, when a 
large increase of traffic may naturally be expected. It is to the 
general advantage of the people at large that the means of com- 
munication between one place and another should be easy, safe, 
and free ; and a commercial monopoly cannot permanently be 
allowed to hinder the natural progress of mankind. 
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WILLIAM WHARLTON. 

At the close of the Eighteenth Century a young man, of whom 
little is known, sighed and sang far away from Gainsburgh, the 
fair home to which in all his wanderings his deeper thoughts con- 
stantly turned. A printer by trade, William Wharlton had early 
taken some interest in the history and condition of his native town, 
contributing a note about the Old Hall to the "Topographer " of 
1790. Four years later patriotic zeal led him to enter the service 
of his country, and he went on board H.M.S. Enterprize, being 
afterwards transferred to the Diamond Frigate and the Sans 
Pareil. At Stokes Bay he witnessed the accidental burning of the 
Boyne, and on June 28rd, 1795, he fought in the naval aetion off 
Quiberon. 

Life on board ship was often monotonous, even in those stirring 
times, when Nelson commanded English fleets, and Napoleon 
threatened our shores. But Wharlton had left his heart in Gains* 
burgh, and whilst watching for the enemy could not help pouring 
out his soul in verse : 

** Ah I gentle zephyr, ah ! if e'er 

Thou find the mistress of my heart, 
Tell her thou art a sigh sincere. 

But never say whose sigh thou art. 

Ah ! limpid river Trent, if e'er 
Thy murmuring waters near her glide. 

Say thou are swelled by many a tear, 
But not whose eyes those tears supplied.*' 

After this he served on the Pompie, then again on the Sans 
Pareil, and lastly on the Juste. In 1799 duty took him to Portugal, 
Madeira, and the West Indies ; but still he always turned in his 
solitude to Gainsburgh. At length his love found relief in verses 
entitled **The Wish," from which we can only quote a few 
stanzas : 
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** Mine be a cot at Morton still, 
A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear, 

A willowy brook that tarns a mill, 
While ships on lucid Trent pass near. 

Around my ivied porch should spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 

Lavinia at her wheel should sing 

The charms that first my fancy drew. 
• • • • • 

Or when the sober evening's nigh 

Along the Trent Td meet the tide, 

Or walk with my Lavinia fair. 

Or rest me on the flowery ground. 

See ! Gainsburgh's Church among the trees ; 

There let my marriage vows be given, 
And merry peals shall swell the breeze 

From the square tower that points to Heaven."* 
In 1801 he returned home, but alas ! died soon afterwards, and 
we are unable to say whether he was so fortunate as to marry the 
lady of his choice. In 1804 his friends published some of his 
papers and verses, appending thereto his ** Minute Account of 
Gainsburgh," which is chiefly valuable as giving us an insight into 
the condition of the town at a somewhat earlier date than that of 
which Cooper, Miller, and Mozley wrote. He was not entirely 
destitute of a sense of humour, and his verses, whatever be their 
merits, at least show that he dearly loved the ancient town. 

That William was a poet in the sense of a creator of new 
thoughts may perhaps be considered proved by a passage in his 
<* Minute Account," for in speaking of the general advantages ot 
the town he says : '^The town enjoys a serene and healthful air, 
free from the damps and nauseous exhalations which infest the 
Southern parts of this county, and make them unwholesome to 
breathe in." 

We must reserve further quotations from the ** Minute 
Account " for a later chapter. 

I. It is with regret that we £m1 obliged to call attention to the fact that a poem very like 
this, and also entitled ** A Wish *' occurs among the works of Samuel Rogers. The 
latter survived Wharlton by half a century, so that those who will may accuse Rogers 
and not Wharlton of plagiarism. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Outlying Hamlets —Thonock Encampment — The Manor of 
Thonock — Family of Montbbgon — Henry db Munden— 
Richard Plantagenet— Edmund Plantagenet. 

OUTLYING HAMLETS. 

HE History ofGainsburgh having now been traced 
down to the close of ihe Eighteenth Century, it 
will be convenient, before continuing our 
narrative into modern times, to trace the 
fortunes of the Manor of Thonock, which was 
held as a separate property from the earliest 
period until the second decade of the Eighteenth Century, when it 
came into the hands of the lord of the Manor of Gainsburgh. 
Ecclesiastically, Thonock appears to have been always attached 
to Gainsburgh, and we can find no evidence of a private Chapel or 
Oratory having been granted to the Manor House. 

Morton, Walkerith, and Stockwith are so seldom mentioned in 
ancient documents that it will be sufficient to speak of their early 
history when we tell the story of their erection into modern 
parishes. 

THONOCK ENCAMPMENT. 

Unquestionably one of the most interesting, though possibly 
one of the least appreciated of all the ancient landmarks of 
Lincolnshire is the curious encampment at Thonock, hidden away 
under its grove of umbrageous trees. Comparatively few persons 
have offered a serious opinion as to its origin, and those who 
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have done so have differed from each other. We propose to state 
briefly our own views, leaving them to be combated or endorsed 
by others. 

The fact that at this point the river approaches closer to the 
hill than anywhere else between Gainsburgh and Burton Stather 
was evidently the cause for the selection of this spot as the site of 
an encampment. The invader from the Northern Ocean, of 
whatever race he came, disembarked from his ships at Morton, 
and climbing the steep declivity, encountered the first serious 
resistance of the natives on the higher slopes of Thonock Hill. 
The natives, hiding in the swamps beside the river, had perhaps 
already discharged furtive arrows at the approaching war-ships, 
and made abortive efforts to prevent the landing of their crews, 
but their main resistance was concentrated in defence of the 
circular mounds and trenches at Thonock, made more formidable 
by the erection of wooden palisades. Within these were gathered 
such of the women and children as had not previously fled into 
the woods for safety, and the strongest and bravest of the fighting 
men. When the encampment at Thonock had been carried by 
assault, the unfortunate natives who defended it had little else to 
look to but death, or a slavery that was worse than death. The 
river bank at Morton must have witnessed many a bloody 
encounter, but none so bloody as the scenes of carnage that were 
enacted on the hill side at Thonock, when Northern Pirates had 
successfully stormed the camp. 

Who, shall we say, were the original creators of the Entrench- 
ments at Thonock ? To a certain extent we have already supplied 
an answer. The Entrenchments are not Roman. It was, we 
believe, the invariable practice of the Romans, who were most 
systematic in their military arrangements, to make their encamp- 
ments square, and the Thonock Entrenchments are circular. More- 
over Thonock is not upon a Roman road, and there are no other 
traces of a Roman army in the immediate vicinity. One might 
expect to find a Roman Camp at Marton, where the great road 
approached the river, but one would not look for such at Thonock, 
though of course, if the Romans found a camp already in existence, 
they might have used it upon occasion, with troubling to change 
its character. For instance, if they were for any length of time 
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engaged in the work of making a river bank near Gainsburgh, 
they may have temporarily set up their standards at Thonock ; but 
of this we have no knowledge. 

We believe that the Encampment at Thonock was British in its 
origin, and that it was created by the natives of the country as a 
measure of defence against Northern invaders approaching from 
the Trent. -The date of its original formation we can only con- 
jecture. The Trent was always open to Northern pirates, and 
the teeming races of the North were continually, from very early 
times, sending out freebooters to harry the fair shores of Britain. 
So early as need arose for special defence at this point, so early 
was the Encampment formed. The Coritani probably defended it 
against the Angles, and the Angles against the Danes. Each 
band of Northern pirates in turn, coming up the Trent, and land- 
ing to devastate the country, probably met with stern resistance at 
Thonock, and to those who have ears to ear it, the tale of blood- 
shed that is told by the silent testimony of those ancient mounds 
and trenches is more eloquent than the voice of any spoken words. 

Yet may we be allowed to picture the first coming of the Angles 
to Morton and Thonock, in those early days when the voice of 
sober history had not yet awakened in the land. The unfortunate 
Britons, their fierce spirits tamed by centuries of Roman civiliza- 
tion, their hearts subdued by the peaceful influences of the new 
Religion which they were unconsciously begining to accept, their 
power of resistance weakened by the absence of so many of their 
noblest sons, whom the departing legions had lured away to 
defend other frontiers of the Empire, to the neglect of their own, 
what could they do but await with grim determination the 
onslaught of their new and relentless foes? Perfecting their 
defences as best they might, they stood upon the bleak hill side, 
who&e blossoming thorn-bushes spread their white shroud of 
innocence like winter snow-flakes upon all the sloping upland, and 
gazing sadly Westwards beheld the dreaded war-ships of the 
Northern pirates, rounding the curve of the river towards Morton 
and the Hill. Then came the wild stampede into the woods, as 
with savage cries the Angles landed from their ships, and crossing 
the narrow tract of level moorland, rushed headlong up the Hill. 
A brief defence, wild shouts of terror and despair, and then the 
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*' We travelled in the print of olden wars, 

Yet all the land was green, 
And love we found, and peace, 

Where fire and war had been. 

They pass and smile, the children of the sword. 

No more the sword they wield ; 
And oh ! How deep the corn 

Along the battle-field !"» 

THE MANOR OF THONOCK. 

We have found no actual mention of Thonock earlier than the 
entry in Doomsday Book which has been quoted in the History 
of Blyton : 

** Land of Roger of Poictou. Three Manors. In Torp Sperri 
had six bovates of geldable land. . . . Frane and Alnod had 
six bovates of geldable land. . . .In Tunec in Warton one 
carucate and a half of geldable land. There is land to two ploughs. 
It is inland and soke. There six sokemen and four villeins and 
one bordar have one carucate and a half, and xx acres of meadow. 
The woodland, containing pasturage, is one mile long and half a 
mile wide." 

Roger of Poictou, third son of Roger of Montgomery, has been 
spoken of in the Histories of Blyton and Laughton, where he had 
property. He was made Earl of Lancaster, and received that part 
of the county which lay between the Mersey and the Ribble. 
Having, with his elder brother, joined Robert Courthose in his 
attempt to gain the Throne of England, he forfeited in 1106 all his 
English estates between Northampton and Scotland. Before 1114 
Henry I had granted many of these to his nephew Stephen, Count 
of Moretain, who afterwards became King. The Lindsey Survey 
records his holding thus : 

**The Count of Moreton in Lactuna ii carucates and vi bovates, 
and in Torp and in Tuneic and in Tunstal vi carucates, and in 
Scottuna iv bovates, and in Jolthorpe iv bovates, and in Blituna ii 
bovates, all of which Roger de Mont (begon) holds." 

X. R. L. Stevemon. 
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Upon the accession of Stephen the overlordship of Thonock was 
vested in the Crown, but it continued to be held by the Montbegon 
family **of the Honor of Lancaster.'* At some time Thonock 
became separated from Thorpe and Tunstall, and was regarded as 
a manor to itself, with considerable outlying property. Thonock 
was handed down through several families, but was not held in 
conjunction with Gainsburgh until it was purchased by Sir 
Willoughby Hickman, in 1714. 



FAMILY OF MONTBEGON. 

The Montbegons, like many another Norman family, are not 
easy to trace, the evidence being scanty and contradictory. The 
first of the name of whom we have any account was Roger de 
Monte Begonis or Montbegon, who about the close of the Eleventh 
Century joined with his wife Sezilia in bestowing land upon the 
French Monastery of S. Martin at Seez, and who had a brother 
named Robert. This Roger may be presumed to have been the 
Roger de Montbegon who in 1114 held the Manor of Thonock, 
and other property, under Rogerof Poictou. In 1189-40 he paid 
80 marks of silver to stay some pleading before the Justices 
itinerant. His son Adam became lord of the Manor of Hornby in 
Lancashire through his marriage with Matilda, daughter and co- 
heiress of Adam Fitz Swain Fitz Alric, her sister Amabilia being 
the wife first of Alexander de Crevequer of Redbourne, and then 
of William de Nevill. Adam de Montbegon appears from some 
accounts to have had several daughters, and from others to have 
had only one, Agnes. He certainly had but one son, a second 
Roger de Montbegon, who was an ardent supporter of Prince 
John against his brother King Richard I, and in 1194 defended 
Nottingham Castle on his behalf, for which, three years later, he 
was fined the large sum of 600 marks. When John came to the 
Throne, Roger was equally unfaithful to him, joining with the 
Barons in 1216, and suffering Papal excommunication, and the 
total forfeiture of his lands. In Henry III, however, he found a 
King to whom he felt it possible to give firm allegiance, and 
thereby he recovered his estates. 
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This second Roger gave 100 acres of land to the canons of 
Hornby, and made gifts to Lancaster Priory. By his wife Olive 
he had no children, and upon his death in 10 Henry III, 1225-6, 
the Sheriff of Lancaster had a writ to take into the King's hands 
his property in that county, excepting his wife's inheritance. The 
next year Henry de Munden, his cousin and heir, received the 
Castle of Hornby, which he sold not long afterwards to Hubert de 
Burgh. The latter lost it at the time of his disgrace, and 
recovered it upon his restoration to favour. Hornby passed in 
later times to the families of Longvilers and Nevill. 

Upon the death of Roger de Montbegon, a mandate was issued 
to John de Lacy, Constable of Chester, who had taken the Manors 
of **Torp and Tunnec " into the hands of the King, to allow the 
corn which Roger had sown therein to be reaped by his executors. 
He was also commanded in 1226 to allow Osbert Giflfard, 
Constable of Lincoln Castle, to have 40 large pieces of timber from 
Thonock Park to strengthen the defences of Lincoln Castle. It 
has been suggested that certain estates in the county were at that 
time charged with the duty of repairing portions of the castle, and 
this order, which is recorded in the Close Rolls, seems to bear out 
the suggestion. 

Olive, wife of the last Roger de Montbegon, came of a dis- 
tinguished family, whose origin has been very carefully investiga- 
ted by many students of history. According to Mr. J. H. Round, 
in his ** Studies in the Peerage &c.," the earliest ancestor who can 
be traced was a certain Alan, who about the time of the Con- 
quest, was Steward of Dol in Brittany. He had three sons, of 
whom the eldest succeeded him in his office, became a leader in 
the first Crusade, and was, like his father, known as Alan the 
Steward. The youngest son, Rhiwallon, was a monk at S. 
Florent. The second son, Flaald, came to England, and was 
living at Monmouth 1101-2. His son, Alan Fitz Flaald, the 
founder of Sporle Priory, had, like his grandfather, three sons, 
Jordan, William, and Walter, all known as Fitz Alan. The 
second of these became ancestor of the Fitz Alans, Earls of 
Arundel, now represented by the Duke of Norfolk. The third, 
Walter Fiiz Alan, who died in 1177, was Steward to the King of 
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Scotland, and founded Paisley Abbey. His son and successor 
Alan gave the title of his office as a surname to his descendants, 
who were known as Stewards, Stewarts, and Stuarts. In 1371 
one of these mounted the throne ot Scotland as King Robert II, 
and in 1603 James Stuart, the 6th of Scotland, became King 
James I of England. 

The eldest son of Alan Fitz Flaald, viz. Jordan Fitz Alan, 
living in 1129-80, held his great-grandfather's office of Steward of 
Dol, and had two sons, Alan and Jordan, of whom the elder 
succeeded him in his Stewardship. This last Alan had two 
daughters, co-heiresses, the elder of whom married William Espin, 
whilst the younger, Olive, became the wife, first of Robert de S. 
John, and secondly of Roger de Montbegon. 

In 1288 a law-suit was held between Olive and Henry de 
Munden as to the Manors of Totington, in Lancashire, Tunnec 
and Thorp in Lincolnshire, the result of which was that Henry 
granted the first of these to Olive, and also *' 100 solidates of land 
with appurtenance in Tunnec, of his demesne, viz. 20 bovates of 
land, of which each bovate contains 12 acres arable and 2 acres 
meadow, measured by the perch of 18ft., and for a messuage the 
three tofts formerly belonging to Gilbert de Tunnec, Roger Fresel, 
and Roger Kidere, in Tunnec ; and also common of pasture for all 
manner of beasts which she may have in the said Manor, and 
husbote and haybote in his wood of Tunnec, without waste, by 
view of Henry's forester."* This arrangement, however, does 
not appear to have been satisfactory to Olive, for in 1236 she 
again appeared in a law-suit, claiming one-third of the Manor of 
Hornby as her reasonable dower. In lieu thereof Henry granted 
her the sum of eight marks and a half yearly from his Manor of 
Tunneyc, and in default of payment eight markates and a half of 
his land there, the payment being only for her life time.^ 

HENRY DE MUNDEN. 

Upon the death without issue in 1225-6 of Roger de Montbegon, 
the Inquisitio then held shewed Henry de Muneghdene to be his 

X. Lancashire Finei. 

s. Lancashire Pines and Lincolnshire Final Concords. 
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relative and next heir, as the son of Robert, the son of Robert, the 
son of Agnes, daughter of Adam de Montbegon. The name 
appears to be derived from Monewden in Suffolk, where the 
Montbegons had property. Henry enjoyed possession of Thonock 
for about nineteen years, and then Hugh de Ros claimed a share 
of the Manors of Thunheyk and Thorpe in right of his alleged 
descent from Beatrice, another daughter of Adam de Montbegon. 
He also affirmed that there had been a third daughter, Matilda, 
from whom Thomas de Scotenhy descended, though the latter did 
not press his claim. Henry de Munden defended himself by 
saying that his ancestress, Agnes de Montbegon, had been the 
only daughter of Adam, and therefore that he was the sole heir. 
The next year the question was tried at Lincoln, when two other 
daughters, Emma and Alice, were mentioned. But the Jurors, 
perhaps considering that possession was nine points of the law, 
came to the conclusion that Henry was the true and sole heir, and 
after that he was no more disturbed.' 

Some time after this, however, Henry de Munden parted with 
Thonock altogether, after alienating certain portions of the estate 
to Religious Houses and friends. His gifts and his sale of the 
Manor are recorded in the Hundred Rolls, 1278 : 

*' The Jurors say that Henry de Munden sold to Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, father of Edmund, the present Earl, the Manor of 
Thunyak, worth £'10 per annum, and the same Henry gave to the 
Templars of Wyltheton Ixx acres of land, both arable and wood, 
of the fee of Thunnack, worth 20s. per annum. And the same 
Henry gave to William de Wydington xxiv acres of meadow, of 
the same fee, worth 26s. per annum. The same Henry gave to 
the Prior of Torkeseye iv bovates and vii acres of meadow of the 
same fee, worth 20s. 8d. per annum. The same Henry gave to 
Gilbert de Segrave x acres of meadow, of the same fee, which 
Nicholas de Segrave now holds, worth 20s. per annum." 

RICHARD PLANTAGENET. 

We have spoken at considerable length of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, in the History of Kirton, so that we need only repeat 

I. LancAshire Fines. 
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here that he was the younger son of King John, and was elected 
King of the Romans. His character has been much discussed by 
historians, but it is certain that he was '* on any shewing a man 
of much more enterprise and energy than his brother," King 
Henry HI. In 1235 the King gave him the Manor of Kirton, and 
at some time later than this he purchased Thonock from Henry 
de Munden, perhaps with the object of providing for one of his 
younger sons. In his lifetime, however, the property remained 
intact, and it was not until 1280 that Thonock passed away from 
the Earldom of Cornwall. 

EDMUND PLANTAGENET. 

Richard was succeeded in his Earldom and in most of his 
estates by his son Edmund, a man of whom history has little to 
tell us. The Hundred Rolls shew that ** the Earl of Cornwall has 
gallows at Thunneck, and assize of bread and ale, and during the 
last two years placitum de vetito namio, at a loss to the King of 
12d. per annum. He has also free warren at Thunnock from 
ancient times." The Earl was not himself resident at Thonock, 
which was perhaps for a time occupied by one of the Pierpoint 
family. At any rate the Jurors of 1878 reported that •* Dom. 
Henry de Perepunt accepted at Thunneych for a certain thief, by 
name Geoffry son of Robert de Staynton, five marks, to dismiss 
him from his plea until the arrival of the Justice," i.e. to let him 
out on bail. From which we see that it was sometimes possible 
to practise corruption, even at Thonock. The Hundred Rolls 
give us the name of the Bailiff of Thunneck, William Bochard, 
and of Walter, who was the Beadle. These two were doubtless 
able to keep order within the jurisdiction of the manor, and if any 
malefactor became inordinately vicious, they had always the 
gallows to make use of as a last resource. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Family of Cornwall — ^Thonock Chantry— Priests ofThonock 
Chantry — Family of Towers — Family of Godfrey. 

FAMILY OF CORNWALL. 

ICHARD Plantagenet, King of the Romans, had 
two natural sons, Walter and Richard de 
Cornwall, who were summoned to perform 
military service under their half-brother 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who bestowed 
lands upon each of ihem, giving to Richard, 
who may have been the elder, the Manor of Thonock. He died in 
1297, leaving by his wife, a daughter of John, Lord S. Owen, two 
sons, Edmund and Geoffry, who were both returned as Knights of 
the Shire to the Great Council at Westminster in 1824. GeofFry 
married a daughter and co-heiress of Hugh de Mortimer, and 
became in her right lord of the Manor of Burford, Salop, besides 
holding lands in Bucks, Devon, and Northants. He was ancestor 
of the Cornwalls, Barons of Burford, and of Sir John Cornwall, 
who fought at Agincourt, and was created Lord Fanthorpe and 
Milbroke. 

Sir Edmund de Cornwall, apparently elder brother of GeofFry, 
married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Brian de 
Brampton, of Herefordshire, and had three sons, Edmund, Brian, 
and Peter. In 1805, probably soon after the death of his father, 
an Inquisitio was made as to the liberties and rights by which he 
held the Manor of Thonock, and the Jurors found that ** Henry 
de Munden and bis ancestors held the Manor of Thunneyk and its 
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liberties time out of mind, viz., a free court, and view of frank 
pledge of all the tenants of his fee pertaining to the said Manor of 
Thunneyk, with its members in Lagrhton, Wyflesworth, Northorp, 
Yolthorp, Tunstall, Upton, Wadingham, Southorpe, Nettleton, 
Clysseby, Houton, Housum, Estrasen, Walcreth, Walesby, 
Tevilby, and Cokewald ; also infanketheflF, gallows, assize of beer, 
tumbrell, thewe, weyf , fines for breach of 'the peace and for hue 
and cry and bloodshed in the Manor, and chattels of felons ; by 
gift of Richard, King of Almannie, to whom Henry de Munden 
gave the said Manor in the time ot King Henry III. Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, his son, and Richard de Cornwall, to whom 
Edmund gave the said Manor, held the same liberties and rights, 
which descended to Edmund, his son and heir, who now holds the 
same, and the Jurors find that the same liberties and rights 
appertain to it still."' A /record of this Inquisitio was entered 
upon the Patent Rolls. 

Sir Edmund de Cornwall appears to have survived to a ripe old 
age, if he were the same who in 1873 founded a Chantry for three 
priests in Gainsburgh Church. His widow Isabella was " Lady of 
Thonock " in 1408, but Louis, son of Peter de Cornwall, was in 
possession of the Manor in 1405, when he granted it to trustees 
for the benefit of his son. Louis fought at the Battle of Agincourt 
in 1415, among the lances of the Earl of March. He died in 1420, 
and his Inquisitio, taken at Gainsburgh in the following year, 
shewed that he had property in Herefordshire in the Welsh 
Marches. ** He held no lands in Lincolnshire of the King in chief, 
but was seized of the Manors of Thunnak and Laghton, and of 
divers lands, tenements, rents, pensions, and services, with their 
appurtenance in the vills of Kesby, Upton, Walkreth, Stokheth, 
Wyllyngham, Coryngham, Blyton, Northorp, and Scotton, and 
by his charter of May 6th, 1405, had, by the name of Louis de 
Cornewayle, son and heir of Peter de Cornewayle, conceded to 
certain trustees the aforesaid lands, by the name of the Manois of 
Thunnak and Laghton, to have and to hold of the capital lords of 
the fee, by the accustomed services. The lands and tenements in 
Willingham and Upton are held of the King, as of the duchy of 
Lancaster, by an annual rent of 80s. The Manor of Laghton is 

I, later Isqultitiones pott mortem, 
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held of Walter Pedwardyn, Knight, by military service. The 
tenements in Kesby are held of Norman Oliver, by two visits to 
his court per annum. The tenements in Walkreth, Stockheth, 
Coryngham, and Blyton, are held of the Soke of Kyrtonin socage. 
The tenements in Norlhorp and Scotton are held of Walter 
Pedwardyn by military service. The aforesaid manors, lands, 
tenements, rents, pensions, and all their services are worth ;^80 
per annum clear. The said Louis died seized in his demesne, and 
of his fee paid to himself and his heirs, of eight messuages, three 
bovates of land, and one windmill, with appurtenances, in Gaynes- 
burgh, worth 16s. 8d. per annum clear, and of six acres of 
meadow in the same vill, worth 10s. per annum, held of Henry 
Percy of Athol, chivaler, in free burgage, by service of 18d. per 
annum, and visits to his court of Gaynesburgh. He had also four 
cottages in Morton, worth nothing per annum, and two bovates 
of land there, worth 40d., and six acres of meadow there, worth 
10s. 8d. per annum, the cottages, lands, and meadow, being held 
of the Soke of Kyrton in free socage. The aforesaid Manors of 
Thunnak and Laghton, and all the aforesaid lands, tenements, 
rents, pensions, and services, with appurtenances, are charged 
with a rent of ;^20 per annum, to be paid to a certain chantry at 
Gaynesburgh, founded by Edmund de Cornewaill, chivaler, for the 
support of three chaplains, to celebrate annually (sic) therein for 
ever, the King's license having been thereto obtained. The said 
Louis de Cornewaile held no other lands of the King. He died in 
France, November 80th, 1420. Edmund, his son, aged more than 
ten years, is his heir. Agnes, widow of Peter de Cornewaile, his 
father, is still living." 

What part the Cornwall family took in the Wars of the Roses 
we have not ascertained. They were not so prominent as the 
Burghs, and perhaps did their best to keep aloof from the struggle. 
During the minority of Edmund, the King presented a chaplain to 
the Thonock Chantry, and after he came of age the trustees to 
whom he granted the Manor joined with him in presenting. 
Edmund himself died in 1452, and his Inquisitio, taken on March 
5th, 1458, shewed that ** Edmund Cornewayle held wo lands in 
Lincolnshire of the King in chief, but on January 25th, 1489, was 
seized of the Manor of Thonnak and Laghton, with appurtenances, 
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as also of certain other lands, tenements, rents, services, and 
reversions, which he had granted to Walter Deverus, Kynnard de 
la Bere, and Edmund Ruding, as trustees. The Manor of 
Thunnak is held of the King as Duke of Lancaster, by what 
service the Jurors know not, and is worth 100s. clear. The 
Manor of Laghton is held of Roger Pedwardyn, by what service 
they know not, and is worth 100s. clear. Edmund Cornewayle 
deid on December 8rd, 1462 Thomas Cornewayle, aged more 
than nine years, is his son and heir." 

After this, it is not quite easy to trace the descent of the property. 
Thomas Cornewayle presented several chaplains to the Chantry, 
but whether he was the son of Edmund, or his distant cousin, the 
Baron of Burford, is not clear. It seems likely that, through 
failure of the elder line, Thonock had come to the younger branch. 
In 1521 and 1538 Sir Richard Cornwall, grandson of the first 
Baron, was owner of Thonock, being succeeded by his son, Sir 
George Cornwall, the last of the family to own the manor. In 
1562 Sir George made his will, and also executed a deed of settle- 
ment, by which, after providing ;^40 per annum for his widow, he 
settled all his lands in Herefordshire and Lincolnshire upon his 
first cousin, the son of his father's sister, William Nanfan, taking 
no notice whatever of his own son, Humphry Cornwall, whose 
legitimacy is nevertheless established by the Inquisitiones of both 
Sir George and Lady Cornwall. 

Thonock, therefore, passed to another family, but the Cornwalls 
continued to flourish in the West of England, where it would 
appear that one branch still remains. Humphry CornwalPs last 
descendant in the male line was Charles Woifran Cornwall, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who died in 1789. Another 
decendant of Humphry is now represented by Lord Hawkesbury. 
A third line is represented by Sir George Cornewall, Bart, of 
Moccas Court, Hereford. 

THONOCK CHANTRY. 

It was a very usual thing, during some centuries before the 
Reformation, for the lords of Manors to erect side Chapels in 
their Parish Churches for their own private use. There they 
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worshipped on Sundays during life, and there they were buried. 
In process of time some of these Chapels became almost filled up 
with monumental effigies, their windows were blazoned with 
armorial bearings, and their walls covered with inscriptions. 

Gainsburgh Parish Church had two such side Chapels, that on 
the North side being the Chapel of the lords of Thonock, and that 
on the South side the Chapel of the lords of Gainsburgh. Each 
had its Altar, which was served by its own clergy, and each 
contained the monuments of the family to whom it belonged. 
The endowments were confiscated at the Reformation, but the 
Chapels themselves, with their monuments, remained until the 
re-building of the Church. 

Sir Edmund de Cornwall took steps towards the foundation of 
a chantry so early as 1869, and himself erected the Chapel on the 
North side of the Church. There was considerable delay before 
the Chantry was completed, and certain changes were made in the 
endowment, so that the first clergy to minister there were not 
appointed until after his death. By deed of August, 1869, he 
intended to give to the Chantry his Manors of Astall, Co. Oxon., 
and Colyngbourne, Co. Wilts, with lands and tenements in 
Gasseline and Holewell, Co. Herts, but for some unexplained 
reason, perhaps the operation of the Statute of Mortmain, the 
endowment was afterwards changed, and in 1871 an Inquisitio 
was held at Gainsburgh as to whether Ralph Thresk of Lincoln, 
John de Kilyngton, and Robert de Cletham, acting as Sir 
Edmund's trustees, could without prejudice to the King or others 
grant an endowment to the Chantry of ;^20 per annum from the 
Manors of Thunnak and Laghton, and other lands in Gaynesburgh, 
Morton, Walcreth, and Stokheth. The Chantry was ^' for three 
priests to celebrate Divine Service daily for the health of Edmund 
de Cornwaill, Knight, and Isabella his wife, during their life time, 
and for their souls after they have departed from this light, and 
for the souls of the father and mother of Isabella, late wife of 
Edmund, and of his children, progenitors, and heirs, and of all the 
faithful, at the Altar of Blessed Mary on the North side of Gaynes- 
burgh Church." And the Jurors reported that each of the trustees 
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held sufficient land of his own elsewhere to enable the charge to 
be laid upon these lands without loss to the King or others.* 

Accordingly in 1878 Sir Edmund paid JS40 for license in mort- 
main to enable the three trustees to assign iS20 per annum as 
aforesaid.' On August 2nd, 1389, the arrangement was 
completed, and a fuller list of the persons to be prayed tor was 
added. They were Edmund de Cornewaill, the founder, Isabella, 
his first wife, William de Willughby, Knight, John Breus and 
Johanna his wife, and others deceased, and tor Isabella, second 
wife of Edmund, still living, and for his children, for John de 
Buckingham, Bishop of Lincoln, John de Belver, Ralph de Thresk, 
Robert de Cletham, John de Hugh, Wilh'am Bolle and Isabell his 
wife, Goscelin, Vicar of Gainsburgh, Hugh Mitford, William 
Roche, and John de Stokyth, still living, and for their souls after 
death. The three chaplains were specially enjoined not to be 
irreverent or rebellious towards the Vicar, but to be respectful 
and obedient to him. They were first appointed on March 22nd, 
1390, and the deed was finally entered in Bishop Buckingham's 
register ten days later. 

From that time onwards the chaplains were regularly appointed 
by the lords of the Manor of Thonock or their trustees, until under 
the Act of 1547 they were finally abolislied. The following is a 
copy of the certificate given by the Commissioners appointed to 
value the Chantries, Hospitals, &c., of Lincolnshire. 

** Chantry called Thonnock Chauntrie in the aforesaid Church. 
Founded by Edmund Cornwell, Knight, for three chaplains to 
celebrate Divine Service in the aforesaid Church, both for the 
maintenance of Divine worship in the said Church, and for the 
souls of the founder and others for ever. The Incumbents of the 
Chantry are Richard Marshe, aged 89 years, capable of perform- 
ing the duties of his cure, Thomas Atterton, aged 49 years, by 
no means capable thereof, and George Patys, aged 40 years, who 
has another benefice of the value of £6. . . . Mem. that one 
of the prestes of this Chauntrie hath not contynued upon the same 
for the space of five years and more, as it is said. 

I. Inter Inquidtiones pott mortem, 
a. Oricinalia Rolls. 
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" The lands and possessions of the said Chantry are worth £20 
per annum clear. The goods, chattels, and other ornaments, 
including a chalice of silver weighing seven ounces, are worth • 
16s. 4d."« 

The dissolution of the Chantry transferred an annual income of 
;^20 from the Church to the Crown, and the Ministers* Accounts 
for Lincolnshire account for it regularly down to 1611-2, when the 
bailiff of Chantries in the Parts of Lindsey excused himself from 
answering for jQ^ 8s. 4d. thereof, issuing from the Manor of 
Thonock, on the ground that that sum was discharged by a plea 
before the Barons in Trinity Term, 1671, on the side of the Lord 
Treasurer's Remembrancer. But he answered for £IZ 6s. 8d. of 
yearly rent issuing from all lands of George Cornewall, Knight, 
in Laghton, Gainsburgh, Morton, Maweth (Walkerith), and 
Stockwith, paid at Lady Day and Michaelmas yearly. 

Until 1624-5 this sum was accounted for annually by the bailiffs, 
but beyond that time there is no trace of it in the ministers' 
accounts for Lincolnshire. On November 11th, 1670, the King 
granted to Francis, Lord Hawley, and others, as trustees, ** all 
that rent of £13 6s. 8d. issuing from lands formerly belonging to 
Thonock Chantry, paid by William Godfrey, Esq.'** 



PRIESTS OF THONOCK CHANTRY. 

Robert db Wodhows. 1390 to 1412. By Isabella, widow of 
Edmund de Cornewall, lord of Thunnak, March 22nd, 1890. 

John Spaldbpord. 1890 to 1408. By the same, at the same time. 

John Tybs. 1890 to 1402. By the same, at the same time. 

Richard Hadbsukb. 1402. By the Bishop of Lincoln, September 
15th, 1402. 

GoscBLiN Turnor. 1408 to 1418. By Louis Cornwalc, lord of 
Thonnak, and Isabella, lady of Thonnak, in succession to John 
Spaldeford, April 18th, 1408. 

I. Chantry Certificates, Lincolnshire. 

a. Information given by Mr. W. K. Boyd to Sir H. B. Bacon, xSg6. 
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John Tybs. 1412. By Louis de Cornewayle, armiger, on death 
of Robert de Wodehouse, March 24th, 1412. 

Walter Edryth. 1418. Rector of Heapham. By Louis de 
Cornewayle, lord of Thunnak, in exchange with Goscelin 
Turnor, August 22nd, 1418. 

Walter attb Bank. Died 1420. [Perhaps the same at the last] 

William Ryther. 1420. By King Henry V, in the minority of 
the heir of Louis de Cornewayle, Knight, lord of Thunnak, on 
death of Walter atte Bank, February 18th, 1420. 

John Meskham. 1482. By the Bishop, on vacancy per lapse, 
November 14th, 1432. 

John Goldsmvth. Resigned 1461. 

John Halvngton. 1451. By Walter Deverose, Kt., Edmund 
Cornevayle, and Edmund Redyng, armigers, on res. of John 
Goldsmyth, August 20th, 1451. 

John Beler. 1461. By Walter Deverose, Kt., Edmund 
Cornewayle, and Edmund Redyng, armigers, co-patrons, on 
res. of John Holyngton, October 2nd, 1461. 

John Sparowe. Died 1458, 

Richard Dalison. 1468 to 1468. By Walter Devereux and 
Edmund Redyng, on death of John Sparowe, December 20th, 
1463. 

John Whyte. 1468. By Thomas Cornewayle, armiger, on death 
of Richard Dalyson, December 11th, 1468. 

Robert Howet. Died 1471. 

William Lorymer. 1471 to 1498. By Thomas Cornewalle Kt., 
on death of Robert Howet, July 10th, 1471. 

Alexander Tathewell. Died 1478. 

Henry Tomlinson. 1473 to 1606. By Thomas Cornewell, Kt., 
on death of Alexander Tathewell, March 5th, 1478. 

John Wroo. 1493. By Thomas Cornwell Kt., on death of 
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William Loremer, January 27th, 1498. 

Thomas Walmbslby, Resigned 1499. 

John Munprbrb. 1499 to 1507. [Or Nunfrere]. By Thomas 
Cornewaille, Kt., lord of Thunnok, on res. of Thomas 
Walmesley, June 28th, 1499. 

Thomas Franks. 1506 to 1611. By Richard Cornwall, armiger, 
on death of Henry Tomlynson, August 18th, 1506. 

William Porting. 1507 to 1548. [Or Pettyng]. By Richard 
Cornwall, on death of John Munfrere, September 10th, 1507. 
Died 1548. 

Hugh Hudson. 1511 to 1538. By Richard Cornwaille, armiger, 
on death of Thomas Franks, April 25th, 1511. 

John Worall. Died 1521. 

John Thbsamond. 1521. By Richard Cornewall, armiger, on 
death of John Worall, Sept. 21st, 1521. 

Thomas Tucky. 1581 to 1582. By Richard Cornewalle, Kt., 
Lord of Thunnock, on vacancy, June 13th, 1531. 

John Aprbcb. 1582 to 1588. [Pryce or Ap Rhes.] By Richard 
Cornwell, Kt., on res. of Thomas Tokey, Jan. Hth, 1582. 

Thomas Attbrton. 1538. By Richard Cornwell, Kt., on res. of 
Hugh Hudson, May 17th, 1633. 

Gborgb Patis. 1588. By George Cornewell, armiger, on death 
of John Ap Rhes, Aug. 20th, 1588. 

Richard Marshb. 1543. By Johanna Corwell, widow of Richard 
Corwell, Kt., on death of William Pekyng, Jan. 28th. 1548. 

FAMILY OF TOWERS. 

William Nauphan, of Thonock, was succeeded by his son Giles, 
who was lord of the Manor for a considerable period. In 1575 
certain Commissioners were appointed to make a special survey 
ot the Duchy of Lancaster, when it found that Giles Nauphan held 
the Barony of Thunnock of the Queen, as of her Duchy of 
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Lancaster, by military service. Lands in Yolthorpe, Southorpe, 
and Northorpe were included in the Barony, and Giles held also 
the Manor in Laug^hton, called the West Hall, ofthe Duchy by the 
same service, the other Manor there, called the East Hall, being 
held by William Dalyson.* 

After this the main part of Thonock was sold to William 
Towers, and the rest to another member of that family, probably 
John, or perhaps Hugh. In 1587 William Towers and his son 
were forbidden by the Privy Council to disturb Lord Burgh in 
possession of his lands at Grainsburrowe, although they were 
afterwards allowed to keep such ot his lands at Gramsborow as 
they then occupied.' The Heralds' Visitation of 1592 shewed that 
the Towers had resided at Thonock for several generations, 
perhaps as lesser landowners, and that their arms were : Sable. 
A Tower triple-towered. Or. William Towers sold his portion of 
Thonock to William Godfrey, and the other portion passed by the 
marriage of Mary Towers to Richard Welby of Denton, in whose 
family it remained for several generations. Eventually, between 
1810 and 1850, the Welbys gradually parted with their land, and 
the lord of the Manor acquired it by purchase. 

FAMILY OF GODFREY. 

In 1590 William Godfrey purchased the Manor of Richmonds, 
at Thaxted in Essex, but soon parted with it, probably when he 
bought Thonock. At his death in 1610, Thonock came to his son 
Joseph, whose wife, Catharine Willoughby, was a sister of Lady 
Hickman. Their son William Godfrey succeeded to the property 
in 1630, and when he died in 1657 left a son William, whose son 
Joshua removed to Read, near Godalming in Surrey, and sold 
Thonock to his cousin. Sir Willoughby Hickman, in 1714. 

X. Special ComminiotiB, Bxch e quer Q.R. No. X988. 
a. Actsofthe Privy Council. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Ninbtbbeth Century.— Later Years of George III. — 
Thomas Cooper. — ^Thomas Miller. — ^The Mozleys. — Adam Stark. 

EADERS of the Waverley Novels are wont to 
admire the consummate skill with which the 
writer interweaves and intertwines the different 
threads of his story ; keeping some of them 
constantly in his hand, and letting others slip 
from his grasp during several whole chapters, 
till, when the reader has almost despaired of seeing them again, 
he dextrously catches them up, and combines them with the other 
parts, to make the woof and web of his story complete, in one 
harmonious and beautiful design. 

Yet if it were diflScult for the experienced hand of Sir Walter 
Scott thus to bring his delightful stories to perfection, how much 
more diflBcult must it be for the hii^torian of a scattered and 
variously constituted parish to combine the different parts of his 
story into a readable history ? The novelist has at least the 
advantage of spinning and colouring his own threads, creating his 
own characters ; the historian must take them as he finds them. 
He cannot invent interesting occurrences. He can only endeavour 
to invest with an interest of their own such things as did occur. 

We have, in this History, gone on the principle of relating 
things in the main chronologically, mentioning distinguished 
natives when speaking of the times in which they lived, and tracing 
families or series of officials from their origin down to the point at 
which they join in with the main line of the History. It is as though 
we were describing a river with many tributary streams. The main 
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stream is traced from its source down to the place where the first 
tributary falls into it. Then we turn to examine that tributary 
from its origin to the point of junction, and continuing our main 
narrative, repeat our wanderings when we meet with the next 
tributary, thus, with many unavoidable disgressions, approaching 
gradually nearer to the sea. 

But the wide and open valley through which our river, now 
become a considerable stream, sweeps broadly to the ocean, is 
covered with villages and towns, each of which demands some 
notice. Many are the landing stages and the mills upon its banks. 
Turbulent and discoloured are the waters. The Nineteenth Century 
was a century of progress and development, and there are many 
interests to safe-guard. It is by no means easy to tell the story of 
Gainsburgh during the last hundred years of its eventful life. 
There are many things to say, and they are hard of utterance. 
We must crave for indulgence if we omit some important matters, 
and speak amiss of others. 

We shall begin our account of the Nineteenth Century by 
picturing the life of Gainsburgh during its first twenty years, and 
shall then tell of the men themselves whose writings enable us to 
draw that picture. Afterwards we shall try, in somewhat playful 
fashion, to realise the personality of the more prominent of those 
who walked our streets during the first half of the century. And 
before passing into modern times we shall stroll through the town 
with the Oldest Inhabitant, transferring ourselves in imagination 
to the Gainsburgh of the early Victorian era. 

It will be necessary afterwards to speak of the commercial 
development of Gainsburgh, on the river and in the factory, to 
relate the sub-division of the ancient parish, to describe the chief 
buildings of the town, and to enumerate the various charitable 
benefactions which it has received. 

THE LATER YEARS OF GEORGE III. 

** A strange, rambling, twisting, dreamy-looking place." Such 
was the description given by Thomas Miller of the ** Old Town " 
that was the home of his childhood. Gainsburgh had remained in 
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outward appearance much the same for a century and a half, 
except that the growing prosperity of the leading inhabitants had 
led some of them to build comfortable villas in the direction of 
Morton, and others to fill their houses in the town with wains- 
coting and costly furniture, imported from London or abroad. 

In the early part of the Nineteenth Century there were large 
colonies of sailors in the lower parts of the town, living usually in 
closed yards, and alleys with narrow entrances, so as to avoid the 
unpleasing attentions of the press-men. Their wives consorted 
together, attracted by the sympathy which is especially noticeable 
in those of the poor who have common seasons of anxiety, and by 
the friendship of their husbands, who often had berths in the same 
ships. Their children went to the Charity Schools, and played 
old-fashioned games, such as ** the Snake*s March," and ** Dan 
on the Sack," in which, as Miller believed, the Danish Viking 
defended himself against his Saxon foes. 

Market Days were the excitement of the week, and the Butter 
Market was the great centre of country courtships, for there 
might be seen the handsome farmers' daughters, in their riding 
hats, veils, and habits, standing in long rows to sell their fragrant 
butter. Fish, too, was sold in the Market, haddock, hake, 
halibut, eels, large numbers of crabs, and sometimes Trent 
salmon. There was meat to be had, of course, but the sheep 
were large and woolly, and mutton was dear. The beef was 
coarse, and often tasted of oil-cake, so that many people preferred 
** hollow-fowl," by which they understood poultry, ducks, or 
rabbits, the last being plentiful enough, though they had been 
scarce in the Fourteenth Century. Immense quantities of cheese 
were sold, and the fiesh of ** the poor man's friend that pays the 
rint " was, as now, a favourite food of all classes, for what would 
a knife and fork tea be like without its plates of fat ham ? 

The Wharfs along Trent side were a* busy scene in those times. 
It is difficult in these days of express trains, when a theatrical 
company can appear upon the boards six nights in the week in 
London, and the seventh night in Paris, to realise what an 
immense impetus to internal trade was given by the development 
of canal and river navigation that took place in the latter part of 
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the Eighteenth Century. The great Bridgewater Canal, the 
Grand Trunk Canal, connecting the Mersey and the Trent, the 
Chesterfield and Trent Canal, the improvements of the banks ot 
the Trent and Ouse, all these were of service to Gainsburgh. It 
seems scarcely credible now that, even so late as 1854, almost all 
the shot and shell used in the Crimean War was forwarded from 
Staffordshire in ketches down the Trent to Gainsbnrgh, and was 
there trans-shipped for Woolwich Arsenal, The warehouses 
along the river bank were full of valuable stores, and the Trent- 
side porters employed in lading and unlading vessels were as 
noted in their way as those orientals of Herculean strength whose 
powers we have wondered at on the banks of the Golden Horn at 
Constantinople. 

Life was not altogether without its mild excitements in the 
early years of the Century. ** The Heygre," says Thomas Cooper, 
was our great excitement on the Trent. It used to be a very 
stirring sight when the tide was at the full. The huge rolling 
waves then dashed the shipping from their mooring, if they were 
not well moored and managed, and boats were often crushed to 
pieces. The capture of porpoises on the river sometimes raised a 
crowd on the banks and at the wharves, to see the sailors signalize 
their courage and activity." 

Then there was the arrival of the Postman. Nowadays we 
know the latest news from China or Africa some hours after the 
events have occurred, but during the great Napoleonic wars 
people in provincial towns were dependent upon the Postman to 
bring them the news, and not seldom it improved as it was passed 
along the road, for messengers in those days were wont to magnify 
their office. *' The little town would be lined with people to see 
old Mathew Goy the Postman ride in, with his hat covered with 
ribbons, and blowing his horn mightily, as he bore the news of 
some fresh victory." 

The start and arrival of the Coaches was a daily excitement. 
The Lincoln Coach changed horses at Saxilby. '* Old Cuckoo/* 
driver of the Rotherham and Sheffield Coach, gained his name 
from the call with which he encouraged his team to trot, for he 
carried no whip. The Retford Coach continued running even after 
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the Railway was opened, but at last had to give up. Travellers 
to London went either by Lincoln or by Retford, and changed 
coaches there, the whole journey taking about thirty-six hours, if 
the roads were in good order. 

Every now and then there was an accident, and the Coach 
toppled over. After the passengers had rubbed themselves down, 
and found that no bones were broken, the joke went round that 
the driver had just wanted to count his fares. But sometimes a 
fall from the box seat was no laughing matter. A stout gentleman 
might easily break his ribs, and nervous old ladies preferred the 
interior of Dakins' van, which lumbered through the ruts more 
leisurely to Lincoln. 

As soon as the steamboats on the Trent were in full working 
order, the fish traffic was carried on with really remarkable energy. 
The Packets brought fish from Hull in the afternoon, and when 
they reached Gainsburgh, men were waiting at the quays to transfer 
it quickly to well-horsed carts, which immediately set off, and 
travelling fast all night, delivered their perishable freight in 
Newark and Nottingham markets next morning. From thence it 
was passed on to Birmingham and other Midland towns. 

The P^ace of 1814, the ''General Peace,** as it was emphatically 
called, was celebrated in ambitious style at Gainsburgh. *' There 
was a genera] holiday, and there was a grand emblematical 
Procession. A car drawn by six horses held figures representing 
Wellington, Blucher, PlatofF, the Czar Alexander, and other high 
personages, together with the fallen Emperor, labelled * Going to 
Elba.' There were bands of music in the streets, a thanksgiving 
sermon and anthems at Church, and feasting parties at the Inns 
during the day, with a general illumination, bonfires, crackers, 
and squibs at night." 

There were practical jokes in those days for the unwary. Mozley 
tells us about the Bawtry Carrier, who on the afternoon of Market 
Day **had carefully packed and covered his waggon, ready for an 
early start, and then gone to bed. Rising at four the next morn, 
ing, he looked out of the window, and saw that his waggon was 
not there. He searched up and down the streets in vain. The 
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wags of the town, *the Night Jury,* had unladen his waggon, 
taken it to pieces, carried them up a long narrow entry into a 
garden behind the house, and there reconstructed the whole fabric 
as they found it." 

The Exciseman, Mr. Hyde, accidentally tell into a tan-pit, and 
cried lustily for help. But the tanner had a sense of humour, 
besides bearing a grudge against the officer of revenue. So he 
refused to help him out, alleging that it was contrary to law to 
take hides out of a tan-pit within so many days ! A collector of 
revenue needs probably a tough skin, but it seems unlikely that 
even one with so suitable a name would care to be turned into 
leather before his time ! 

Now and then people unwittingly played practical jokes against 
themselves. A Butterwick boatman made a very early start for 
Gainsburgh Market one November morning. He and his son 
rowed hard for an hour against the stream, and did not make so 
much progress as they could wish. Suddenly the boy exclaimed : 
** Father, that's our cock crowing!" They had forgotten to 
unloose the rope, and were not two hundred yards from their own 
door ! 

Even Nature was sometimes humerous in those days. When 
Thomas Cooper was a child, she amused him and his companions 
by a shower of frogs. ** The minute frogs," he says, "jumping 
alive, fell on the pavement, and came tumbling down the spouts 
from the tiles of the houses into the water-tubs. I am as sure of 
this as of my own Existence ! " 

The winter of 1818-4 was very hard, and there was much distress 
in the town. But there were those in Gainsburgh who, as at other 
times, shewed themselves to be the friends of their fellow men. 
*' Messrs. Maw, Palian, and Bowen, and a few other benevolent 
Quakers started a subscription, which was joined by the gentry 
and wealthier tradesmen, and soup, biscuits, potatoes, and red 
herrings 'vere served out gratuitously twice a week to the poor." 

At last the severe weather came to an end, and the breaking up 
of the ice after the thirteen weeks' frost, during which waggons 
laden with coal had been drawn over the ice, and a bullock roasted 
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on it, was a very remarkable sight ** The breaking up came in a 
moment, and shook the town. For a whole day and night the 
broken pieces of thick ice rushed through the thick arches of the 
bridge, putting people in fear that the whole structure would give 
way, and with the roar of thunder the ice tore away past the town, 
driving many a stout vessel from its moorings, and dashing many 
a small boat to pieces." 

Then came the great flood, which extended for miles over the 
marshes, and covered the lower parts of the town, forcing people 
to live in the upper storeys of their houses. Readers of ** The 
Mill on the Floss ** will realise that George Elliot's language is 
not exaggerated, for even in these days the Bridge Street Yards 
are sometimes flooded. 

Sometimes there were less tragic excitements. On one occasion 
a Gainsburgh merchant determined to signalize the completion of 
his capacious warehouse by firing a cannon from the top storey. 
He could scarcely have anticipated the result ! The piece went 
off all right, and so did the windows. Every pane of glass was 
shivered into atoms ! 

Mr. Etherington, the largest merchant in the town, had a 
sadder experience. His immense warehouse was filled with all 
kinds of foreign produce, and it was burned down in a night. 
" A tongue of fire, and a firmament of sparks and flaming frag- 
ments hung over the Market Place, and the destruction was so 
complete that the only salvage was a quantity of boys* playing 
marbles sufficient to fill some large hogsheads." Every ragged 
urchin in Gainsburgh was able to replenish his store ! 

Gainsburgh was not altogether progressive in its ideas in the 
early part of the century. Miller tells of a proposal to light the 
town by gas, and of a stormy meeting at the Moot Hall. *' A 
local preacher and leathern breeches maker got up, and affirmed 
that gas was an invention of the Evil One for the destruction of 
mankind." The next Sunday he improved the occasion by a 
sermon on the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, whose fate, 
he said, was a solemn warning to the people of Gainsburgh ! 
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THOMAS COOPER. 

The Chartist Lecturer whose childhood was spent in Gainsburgh 
is certainly worthy of notice in any History of the town that may 
be written, offering as he does a noble example of one who 
s^i'ug'grl^d against adverse circumstances of a very depressing 
character. Thomas Cooper was descended from a Quaker family 
in Yorkshire, but not long before his birth his father, who had 
spent some time in India, settled at Leicester, and soon afterwards 
died. Thomas was bom on March 20th, 1804, and upon being 
left a widow, his mother, who came of a Lincolnshire family 
named Jobson, came to live in Gainsburgh, where she pursued 
her husband's occupation of a dyer. '' My earliest recollections 
of Gainsburgh," says Cooper, "begin with my taking the small- 
pox, which I had so severely that I was blind nineteen days, and 
was worn till the bones came through my skin." Measles and 
scarlet-fever followed, so that he grew up a weakly boy, and felt 
deeply the humiliating change that had come over him, being no 
longer a pretty child, but dreadfully marked with the small-pox. 
'* On fine Sundays my mother took me into the fields, and to Lea 
plantation, to gather flowers, which we kept in water, and I 
could worship them for several days." At that time they lived in 
Penny's Yard, and his great friend Tom [Miller lived in Sailor's 
Alley, close by. 

Cooper became a blue coat boy in 1818, and attended the 
Methodist Sunday School. But he also went to the Parish 
Church. ** I liked the School, and above all I liked the grand 
organ at the Church, the stately Church itself, and the stately 
Service." He received his yearly coat and cap at the house of 
Dr. Gervase Parnell. In 1816 he left the Free School, and 
attended John Briggs' school, where he learnt mensuration and 
algebra. At this time he acquired the habit of borrowing books, 
and of reading widely in all kinds of subjects, Shakespeare, the 
Classics, and Astronomy. He became a Primitive and afterwards 
a Wesleyan Methodist, and read the ecclesiastical library of 
Nathaniel Robinson, mercer. In 1820 Cooper took up the trade 
of a shoemaker, and afterwards kept a school of 100 boys. In 
1838 he left Gainsburgh, married, and settled in Lincoln, where 
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he joined the Mechanics' Institute, studied Music, and became a 
Newspaper writer. 

After this Cooper lived in Stamford, but soon found his way to 
London, and finally became a Chartist Lecturer. His duties as 
lecturer carried him to many different parts of England, and from 
1840 to 1844 he was one of the foremost among the extreme party 
of the Chartists. Considerable riots followed upon meetings at 
which he spoke, so that he was arrested at Burslem and at 
Manchester, and was actually imprisoned for two years for 
sedition. During his prison life he wrote " A Purgatory of 
Suicides," in Spenserian * verse. On his release Cooper did not 
return to his Chartist friends, but became a Radical and Free 
Thought Lecturer, until suddenly in a meeting he announced his 
conversion to other views, and during the remainder of his life he 
lectured on Christian topics. He died at Lincoln on July 15th, 
1892. 

THOMAS MILLER. 

The Basket-maker Poet was born at Gainsburgh, August 81st, 
1807, the son of George Miller, a wharfinger. During a visit to 
London his father left his lodgings on the morning of the Burdett 
Riots, April 6th, 1810, and was never seen again. His widow, 
being reduced to great poverty, was nevertheless able to bind her 
son apprentice to a basket maker, and in 1882 Thomas, having 
learnt his trade, and begun working at Nottingham, printed his 
first book, *' Songs of the Sea-nymphs," which gained him many 
friends. About 1835 he went to London, and made baskets in 
Southwark. Sending a copy of verses with some specimens of his 
work to the Countess of Blessington, he was taken up by her, and 
afterwards wrote many tales. In 1874 Mr. Disraeli allowed him 
;^100 a year from the Royal Bounty Fund, and Harrison Ainsworth 
also patronized him, but he died on October 24th, 1874, at 
Kennington, leaving a son and two daughters. 

Thomas Miller wrote more than forty-five works, the most 
important being ** Royston Gower," •• Rural Sketches," '* Gideon 
Giles the Roper," the scene of which is laid at and near Gainsburgh, 
a ** History of the Anglo-Saxons," many books for children, and 
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in 1857 **Our Old Town," a description of the Gainsburgh of his 
childhood. His books, though not exhibiting signs of great 
genius, are nevertheless pathetic and interesting in their simple 
picturesque delineation of homely life ; and his name must always 
be honoured in Gainsburgh, as that of a man who by sheer 
industry and perseverence triumphed over great obstacles. 

THE MOZLEYS. 

This gifted family, whose name may be seen on monuments in 
the Parish Churchyard, was descended from ancestors long 
resident in Conisborough. Henry Mosley, the first to settle in 
Gainsburgh, had many irons in the fire. At different times he kept 
a school, a windmill, and a grocer's shop, besides being an 
accountant, and finally a bookseller. His son, John Mosley, a 
favourite in the Gainsburgh world, added printing, but died young 
of the gout. About the close of the Eighteenth Century the name 
was changed to Mozley. Henry Mozley, the son of John, was a 
man of some culture, collecting a considerable library, and bringing 
up his children to find their way through the wonderful pages of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Henry removed to Derby in 1815, 
and returning on a visit in 1820, reported to his family that 
** Gainsburgh looks miserably poor. I never saw so wretched a 
place." Whereby we perceive how great a loss the town suffered 
in his departure I 

Thomas Mozley, the son of Henry, was born at Gainsburgh 
in 1806. At the age of nineteen he matriculated at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he became first the pupil and afterwards the 
intimate friend of John Henry Newman. In 1829 he was elected 
fellow of Oriel. Newman described him as ** one of the mos* 
surprizing men we shall have numbered in our lists. He is not 
quick or brilliant, but deep, meditative, clear in thought, and 
imaginative." After being ordained, he held a living for some 
years, and then returned to Oriel. In 1886 he married Harriet 
Elizabeth, Newman's sister, and became rector of Cholderton' 
Wilts, where he rebuilt the Church. 

Thomas Mozley was an enthusiastic supporter of the Tractarian 
Movement. At one time, having formed the acquaintance of 
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several French clergy, he was much attracted to the Roman 
Communion, but Newman advised him to wait for two years, and 
in that time '* his genial undogmatic temper and sense of humour, 
and the influence of his wife " restored him to equanimity. For 
many years from 1844 Mozley wrote leading articles almost daily 
for the Times, and in 1869 acted as special correspondent from 
Rome during the Vatican Council. Having resigned Cholderton 
he held other posts, but from 1880 onwards lived in literary 
retirement at Cheltenham, where he died quietly in his arm-chair 
on June 14th, 1893. 

Mozley*s ** Reminiscences," of Oriel and the Tractarian Move- 
ment are well-known. His ** Reminiscences, chiefly of towns, 
villages, and schools," published in 1885, contain many picturesque 
allusions to his early life in Gainsburgh. 

Anne Mozley, sister of Thomas, was born in Gainsburgh, 
September 17th, 1809, and like her brother, whose house for a 
time she took charge of, she devoted herself to literature. Among 
the productions of her pen were ** Passages from the Poets," 
••Church Poetry," ••Days and Seasons," *' Poetry Past and 
Present," &c. But her main work was that of a reviewer, in which 
capacity she wrote for the Christian Remembrancer, Bentley's 
Quarterly, Blackwood's Magazine, and the Saturday Review. 
Some of her •• Essays on Social Subjects " in the last named were 
reprinted in two volumes, as were also some Essays from Black- 
wood. She edited the •• Letters of J. B. Mozley," and the 
•• Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman." In her old 
age she was totally blind. She died at Derby June 27th, 1891, 
and her memoir was written by Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbury. 

James Bowling Mozley, younger brother of Thomas and Anne, 
was born at Gainsburgh, September 16th, 1818. When he went 
to Oriel his brother was already a Fellow, but he himself failed to 
obtain that coveted distinction, though he afterwards became 
Fellow of Magdalen. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone gave him a canonry 
at Worcester, and in 1871 he became Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, and D.D. He was for many years Rector of Old 
Shoreham in Sussex. 
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James Mozley was, like his brother, an active supporter of the 
Tractarian Movement, but was never seriously attracted to the 
Roman Church. In 1845, when Newman seceded, he wrote : '* I 
feel that I could no more leave the English Church than fly. 

He wrote on Predestination, Baptismal Regeneration, a '* Review 
of the Baptismal Controversy," and ** Essays Historical and Theo- 
logical," besides publishing many Lectures and Sermons. His 
Bampton Lectures, 1865, were valuable, and his University 
Sermons, notwithstanding his tame and lifeless delivery, were, as 
regards their subject matter, among the best preached during the 
Nineteenth Century. Dean Church spoke of him as ** the most 
impressive and forcible of the Oxford writers," and as having 
** a mind of great and rare power, coupled with sweetness, 
affectionateness, modesty, and generosity." 

He died at Old Shoreham, January 4th, 1878, and was there 
buried. 

These three writers, firm supporters of the English Church 
during a great crisis of its history, deserve to be remembered in 
Gainsburgh, not only for what they did, but for what they were. 
Like several whom we have already named, they teflect honour 
upon the place of their birth, and it would seem to be meet and 
fitting that they should have some stone of remembrance in their 
native town. 



ADAM STARK. 

Though not a native of Gainsburgh, the pains-taking historian 
of the ancient town deserves more than a passing mention in our 
pages. He was born at Glasgow, February 24th, 1784, and lived 
in Gainsburgh for many years, until his death on December 81st, 
1867. When Henr>' Mozley removed with his family to Derby, 
he was succeeded, by Henry Bemrose, who also removed to Derby, 
when Stark succeeded to his business, in premises now known as 
the News Office, and added thereto the occupation ol Post-master. 
By his first wife, Miss Trotter of Lincoln, he had two childten, 
one of whom married Mr. F. Gamble, and has left descendants in 
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the town. His second wife was Miss Mozley of Derby, who bore 
him not less than ten children. His third wife, Miss Wootton, 
sister of the draper, his next door neighbour, likewise pre-deceased 
him. Adam lies buded in the Parish Churchyard, where his tomb 
may still be seen. As he himself records, he was Churchwarden 
from 1820 to 1822. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Old Standards.— The Oldest Inhabitant. 

OLD STANDARDS. 

HE writings of Cooper, Mozley, Stark, and << Old 
Times *' bring before us so many of the most 
conspicuous characters who went to make up 
the different classes of Gainsburgh society in 
the first half of the Nineteenth Century that we 
can glean from their pages a very fair estimate 
of what life was like in Gainsburgh, before the days when railways 
began to double the speed, and halve the tranquillity of existence. 
Some of these **01d Standards " are far away, but most of them 
lie in the Parish Churchyard. There we will interview them, 
calling each before us for a btief and hasty glance, and photo- 
graphing them, so to speak, singly or in groups, before we let 
them pass into oblivion. 

But we shall need, like the great Florentine, some ** courteous 
Mantuan " to be our cicerone, and who shall we find more suitable 
than the old Parish Clerk, Cain Barnes, who knew most of the 
denizens of our Purgatorio well, and who may be said to have 
conducted thither two whole generations of them ? A fine old 
man is Cain, with his knee-breeches, and his long churchwarden 
pipe. Full many a time his sonorous Amen echoed from the old 
Church roof, ere that final day when they said it by his grave. 
Everyone knows what the Churchyard is like above ground, but 
he knows the under side, for he has been down his three to six 
feet into every yard of it. Surely none better than Cain Barnes to 
identify the by -gone inhabitants of Gainsburgh ! Nay ! He 
shall speak for himself. .... 
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*' That blind old soldier is Thomas Chatterton. His sightless 
eyeballs once gazed upon the Pyramids, and he has endless 
stories of Wellington and Boney for the lads and lasses. Often 
and often has Tommy Cooper sat upon his knee. 

'* Yonder is old Rollett, the sailmaker, who went round the 
world with Captain Cook, and has seen mermaids and sea-serpents 
innumerable. With him is Matthew Hardcastle, fellow sailor 
with the Duke of Clarence, who gave him a pension on coming to 
the Throne. And there is Black Tommy, the redeemed slave, 
who used to hawk matches in the villages. 

'* Bob Shaw we do not find. With his thieving gang he robbed 
the Trent-side warehouses so often that at last they transported 
him to Botany Bay, where his descendants, we hope, follow other 
occupations. 

'^ Bill Sleight does not seem quite comfortable yet. He is 
always trying to blow something from his shoulder, saying *^ Get 
off, get oflF ! " and the neighbours whisper that it is the Devil who 
keeps perching there ! 

** Johnny Maw is very much at home in the Churchyard. A 
Ghost accosted him in Little Church Lane, but he was equal to 
the occasion. Up went his stick, and he cried '' Ger into thy 
grave again ! What art doing out at this time o*night ? ** A 
whole legion of Churchyard Ghosts would not scare Johnny. 

'* But stay ! Hear are the real Gentlefolks, the Aristoctacy ! 
Two little groups of them, guardians of the body and the soul . 
The fine old gentleman, with powdered head and pigtail, gold 
headed cane, and stately bearing, is Doctor Gervase Parnell, 
kind-hearted and dignified. With him is Dr. Peacock, memorable 
for philanthropy, a noble old gentleman. That other, equally 
noble in appearance, with knee-breeches and gaiters, and low- 
crowned hat» is Dr. ]epson. Dr. Cook, too, is in this group, not 
remarkable for stature, but famous, as you see, for his tremendous 
shirt collar, almost covering his ears ; and Dr. Lowe, standing a 
little out of sight. The last of the medical men is Dr. Goetze, 
whose brass plate *' Surgeon and Apothecary" was taken by 
thirsty sailors for a publichouse sign, '* the Sturgeon and 
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Porcupine." A noble group, this of the doctors, philanthropists, 
patient and gentle to the poor, writing off their accounts for many 
a widow who can ill afford to pay» and never sending in their bill 
to the old Parish Clerk ! 

**The other group are Clergy, Vicars and Curates of Gains- 
burgh. They love the grey old walls, within which they have so 
often reproved, rebuked, exhorted, with all longsuffering and 
doctrine, but they are a migratory class. Several we shall not 
see. 

'* Parson Urquhart*s features are indistinct. • Mr. Fanshaw 
Middleton, his curate, is not here. They promoted him to 
S. Pancrasi and afterwards made him Bishop of Calcutta, where 
he lived a devoted life. You may see his monument in S. Paul's 
Cathedral, confirming a couple of young native converts. 

*' Dr. Sampson, another curate, lies far away. He sighed in 
vain for Miss Anne Nettleship, gave up his naval chaplaincy for 
sea-sickness, went to the Ganges to study the literature of Ormuz 
and of Ind, and returned, a lonely bachelor, to die at Bath, where 
they buried him under the glorious shadows of the Abbey Church. 

** But here is Parson Fothergill, a fine representative o the 
Church of England. ** We all," said Cooper, *' esteemed Dr 
Parnell and Parson Fothergill, with their grand powdered heads 
and stately bearing, to be the two most veritable and genuine 
gentlemen in Gainsburgh." 

** Elsewhere is Parson Beckett, **with his good figure, fine 
abilities, excellent intentions, and love for astrology and metempsy- 
chosis " ; **the singularly handsome and reverend Mr. Bird"; 
and *• Mr. Clements, so highly and warmly appreciated by his 
parishioners." 

•* The merchants are so numerous that we can only mention the 
names of a few. Mr. Sandars is still represented in the town. 
Others are Messrs. Furley, Etherington, Torr, Morehouse, Flower, 
Barnard, Garfitt, Dealtry, Smith, Hall, Brightmore, Mercer, 
Sharpe, Metcalfe, Wright, and Maw. Clearest among these we 
distinguish the homely figure of Matthew Sooby, '* Edicashon ! '* 
says Matthew, <' hed I had one, I should 'nt a' been worth a 
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groat ! " Neither does Matthew approve of medical men. When 
he feels unwell, he goes to bed, orders a large pitcher of toast and 
water, and sips away steadily till he gets better ! Nevertheless we 
may see him give a furtive glance towards the group of doctors, 
for once upon a time he fell from a scaffold, and broke his leg, 
and, alas poor Matthew ! toast and water was not strong enough 
to mend it ! 

*• Here is another reverend group, the Nonconformist Preachers. 
Tom Cooper told us about them ; •* quaint-looking Joseph Pretty ; 
gentlemanly John Doncaster ; young, dry, solemn-looking, solemn- 
preaching Isaac Keeling, with his rare canister of brains ; young, 
fervid, seemingly inspired John Hannah ; hearty, original, plain, 
eccentric John Farrer ; argumentative Thomas Ingham ; genial 
William Stokes ; Enoch Wood, afterwards Canadian missionary ; 
Edward Shipham, gentle and loving, powerful class-leader and 
local preacher " ; William Worsley ; Mr. Heineken, propoundei 
of liberal doctrines. In the Quiet Land where now, we trust, 
they rest, they are perchance, side by side with those with whom 
they were formerly less intimate, learning things which not all the 
musty tomes of Conformist and Nonconformist theology could have 
taught them. 

'* Not perhaps calling themselves merchants, but performing 
very useful duties for the community at large, is another group of 
persons ; Mr. Mozley, the printer, who brings out a special edition 
of the Prayerbook, and takes in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica for 
the use of his gifted family ; Joe Hornby, the commercial traveller, 
who refuses no good orders ; ** What can I send you ? '* says Joe 
to an acquaintance at Sleaford. ** Send me ! Well a gross of 
coffins if you like ! " And Joe despatches the order, with an extra 
coffin for the private use of the consignee ! 

** Among these is Mr. Bell wood, tall, upright, dignified, 
deliberate, well-descended from a good old Ule of Axholme stock. 
Here is Mr. Heaton the lawyer, whose house has carvings by 
Grinling Gibbons ; Careless, the watchmaker, descended from the 
Royalist Colonel ; Spray, the machine man, disturbing the ghost 
of Catharine Howard in the Old Hall by the whirr of his 
machinery ; Bourne, of the Rope Walk ; Seth Kennington, the 
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barber who introduced moustachios. Smith of the Trent Foundry ; 
Edward Tall, the Tory painter and debater ; Burbank, the 
charitable draper, with his ** What I give is nought to nobody ! " 
Pashley, the tall Burgess Constable ; Saunders, the rag and bone 
man, with his motto, •'Striving to live"! Robert Duckle, 
followed through the Market Place by his greyhound, spaniel, bull 
dog, and retriever ; Sam Duckle, of the Lay Rectory, dressed in 
hunting costume, with light blue coat, and white-topped boots. 
None ever saw him on horse back, but every poor man knows the 
kindness of his bachelor heart. These were not all contemporary, 
but death is a strange leveller, and in the Churchyard one decade 
overlaps another. 

" Then there are the Schoolmasters, headed by Dr. Cox, with 
his '* Manners makyth man," introducing Winchester notions into 
the Grammar School. Plodding, painstaking, and pain giving, 
the school masters of Gainsburgh were among its noblest bene- 
factors in their day. John Briggs is here, who taught young 
Cooper mensuration and algebra ; Thomas Cooper himself, who 
read Shakespeare and worked at Chartist theories long after his 
pupils were in bed, is elsewhere ; but here is Henry Mozley, fitting 
in teaching as an interlude between selling sugar, keeping 
accounts, and attendmg to the sails of a windmill. Here are 
Stevenson, and his successor Hebblethwaite, irreverently known 
as Old Shinkum Shaky-leg ! Mr. Beaton, Mr. Staunton, Mr. 
Lovell, specialist in mathematics and perspective ; Mr. Hord of 
the Bluecoat School, Mr. Green of Caskgate Street, Mr. Spa£Ford 
of Church Street, Mr. Brumby of Spital Terrace. There were 
plenty of schools in the olden days, though a good many boys, 
like Matthew Sooby, failed to be caught in them. And many 
excellent females, too, like Gertrude Aram, better known as Old 
Gatty, taught young beginners. 

•* And look there I We can just distinguish another group, 
their faces obscure in the distance, for they seem to be anxiously 
looking over the wall across the open marsh towards the River, 
but their personality strongly marked in their day, the Sea 
Captains of Gainsburgh, bronzed and hardy, fearing not the battle 
and the breeze. Some, perhaps, we should do well not to question 
too nicely as to their exact relations with the revenue officers, for 
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there are underground cellars in Gainsburgh for the private 
storage of dutiable goods. A few are acquainted with more 
dangerous practices still, for rotten and overladen ships, with 
worthless cargoes, were sometimes scuttled on the high seas in 
days anterior to Plimsoll's mark. But we will give credit for the 
highest integrity to all whom we can name, leaving the unprin- 
cipled in the darkness which they deserve. 

<' Here is Captain Cracknell, a true old salt, fifty-six years in 
the Tyne service. In thirty-nine years he made the passage from 
the Tyne to London 3,500 times, without serious mishap. Dream- 
ing one stormy night of the total loss of his son's ship, with all on 
board, he woke, and sadly realised that never in this life should 
he see that son again. 

''John Jackson is not a Captain, but as second engineer he 
went on a troop ship to the Crimea, and was present at the 
Battle of the Alma. Afterwards he sailed with McClintock to 
seek traces of Sir John Franklin in the frozen North. 

*' John Markham, too, was but a carpenter on the Britanniai 
but he likewise saw the battlefield of Alma. 

'' Captain David Gledhill was Commodore of the Packet 
Company's fleet, and with him are Captains Bass, Johnson, 
Lumley, Clough, and Wilton. Other true old salts are Captains 
Robert and William Wise, Flack, Hosthead, Farrer, Popplewell, 
Pycock, Austin, Mountcastle, Ward, Collinson, Smith, and Scott. 
In their day several of them lived in Captain's Row, but at last 
they all came to the « 

<* Hush-sh-sh ! Look there ! Do you not see ? They turn a 
wistful glance ! They listen, as though they heard the echoes of 
some ancient storm ! • . . Do you not hear ? Do you not 
hear? .... It is the voice of Aegir, riding in on his ocean 
wave I It is the wail of the Nixies, echoing from the wharfs and 
landing-stages where those stout Captains walked of old ! . • 

" There is one more group of people in the Old Churchyard, 
whom we must notice, a strange one, miscellaneous in character. 
Here is Martin Jackson, better known as " Old Rive Rags." A 
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bull tossed him in Bole fields, and the children cry after him " Who 
scratted the bull ? *' To which he has no more original answer 
than " The bull scratted me I " Here is old Mally, the Scotch- 
woman. The Parson went to see her when she lay a dying, and 
asked anxiously about her soul : '* Where do you think you'll go 
to when you die, Mally ? " And Mally answered : " Til gang 
whaur the best ale*s keppit 1 *' 

** Here are the great walkers, twenty or thirty men, who 
regularly trudged to Doncaster and back in the day, during the 
Races. Even they were not equal to the Burton Stather shop- 
keeper, who forgot his money, and walked twice to Gainsburgh, 
and once back to Burton Stather, in a single Market Day I 

** Here is old Jerrems, the Parish Constable, massive and 
dignified, for he weighs eighteen stone ; almost a Mayor and 
Corporation in one ! He is well able to keep all the Gainsburgh 
lads in order, to inspect the sewers, and to manage his farm at 
Willlngham in his spare time. 

'^ Here is Ned Sunderland, the Waterloo veteran and town 
crier, with white moleskin trousers and well-polished shoes. His 
tremendous voice could be heard so far away as Park Springs, in 
a favourable wind. Here is Captain Musgrave, imprisoned for 
seven years in France, during the Peninsular War. Here are 
Robert Parr and his father, Captain of a sloop, likewise prisoner 
of France. Here is the gruff Scotchman, our own Adam, with his 
plaid over his shoulder, and a book under his arm. Here is . . 



But stay ! It will not do ! Cain Barnes, our courteous Mantuan, 
is losing patience, and if we wait longer we may purchance hear 
sinister whispers, as erst of old in Verona : '' See him who goes 
down below, and brings back news of those who dwell there ! " 
. . . We have seen enough. It has been, indeed, but a hasty 
glance ; but ah ! if we wait patiently, we may have longer time 
some day to renew our acquaintance. When we and they awake I 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

Sometimes amusing, and always interesting in his old-fashioned 
way, the Oldest Inhabitant has so many travellers' tales to tell of 
the far distant country in which he spent his childhood, the land 
of sixty, seventy, even eighty years ago, that we must ask him to 
stroll up and down the town with us, and point out a few of the 
half-defaced landmarks of bygone days, remembering that, as 
Horace tells us, he is a '* Laudator temporis acti,** and that there 
were giants in the earth when he was young. 

His memory, alas ! is capricious, and his chronology uncertain, 
but we will be patient and gentle with him, bearing willingly with 
the infirmities of age. 

" Morton, did you say ? Yes, it was always a pretty place. 
The Common came almost up to the houses. There were very 
respectable families in Morton, most respectable ! People went 
to Morton when they'd made their money. And the Trent, you 
know, at Morton Carr, (Tom Mozley said so), is very like the 
Tiber. But I can tell you that there is a difference. Gainsburgh 
hasn't got the Castle of S. Angelo, and Rome is even worse off, 
for it hasn't got the ^Egir I 

*• As you came into Gainsburgh in my young days, there were 
gardens on your right hand, as far as Tinkler's Bridge, near the 
old Poor House, where Lord Burgh's Alms Houses had been. The 
old Lock-up was there, too, before Kirton Goal was built. That 
was by the Gas Works and Albert Square, opposite the Church 
Institute. 

'* The Parish Church had a big three-decker Pulpit and Reading 
desk for the parson and the clerk, but the Choir sat in the West 
Gallery. Every one was proud of the Organ, and also of the 
Brazen-branch, as they called the Chandelier. Some people would 
have liked a picture over the Altar, but the Old Standards thought 
the Ten Commandments would be more useful, although they were 
going out of fashion even then. The Pulpit cushion was covered 
with a Union Jack from the Battle of Dettingen. Squire Bacon 
sat in the Thonock pew, in the North Gallery. 
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** The Churchyard got so very full that it would'nt hold any 
more, and some poor things were afraid that their bones might 
get mixed, and wouldn't be sorted properly at last, so they opened 
a Cemetery in the North Marsh, where there was plenty of room. 
A much better plan, in my opinion, than giving up all the fine air 
on the hill to those who can*t breathe ! 

*• But you must let me sit on the steps while I can tell you 
about Cain Barnes. You see, he was quite upset when they began 
to talk about making a Cemetery on the Hill. He thought it 
might spoil his business. So he asked a few of the Old Standards 
to come round and talk it over with him, and they sat one evening 
in his house smoking long churchwarden pipes, and drinking ale 
— I think it was ale — and trying to see if they could'nt find some 
way to stop it. There was Cain, and Sammy Duckle, and Joe 
Hornby, and old Jerrems, and they talked, and talked, and 
could'nt get any forrader. So at last they made up their minds to 
go home separately, and make rhymes about it, for you see they 
knew that ridicule is sometimes better than argument ! 

** Well ! They went home, and the next Sunday afternoon, 
after Church, they met again, and each of them had brought his 
rhyme to read out. This was Sammy Duckle's : 

'' Deep in the marshes Gainsburgh lies. 

By the JEgir's roaring tide ! 
Only in death her sons shall rise 

To the glad and green Hill side ! " 

"They did'nt think much of that, so Joe Hornby was invited to 
read his : 

" Gainsburgh ! Thou Mother proud and harsh I 

Thy sons shall love thee still ; 
Though thou spread their couch in the foetid Marsh, 

Their graves on the sunny Hill ! " 

*' Old Jerrems called out at once that neither Sammy nor Joe 
knew an3rthing about poetry, so they made him get up, and shew 
what sort of a poet he was himself. And Jerry, you know, was a 
great big fellow, and fancied himself a good deal, so he stood up 
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just as if he were going to run in some mischievous lad on a 
Market Day : 

** Sons of Mgxr ! Sons of Mgxv ! 

Why so meek and patient still ? 
Why give to Life your dismal swamps, 

To Death your glorious Hill ? " 

** They talked over Jerrems* poem for ever so long, but they all 
agreed that it was no use to put it in the " Nbws," for the people 
wouldn't know what it was about. So then they called on Cain, 
to see what he could do, and Cain got up, just as if he was saying 
the answers to the Commandments, and read out his rhyme from 
a piece of crumpled paper : 

'* Gainsburgh ! Proud and old and dirty ! 

Gainsburgh ! Foolish still ! 
Go bury your living in mire and marsh. 

Your dead on the breezy Hill ! " 

** After all, they didn't really think much of any of the rhymes, 
but when they shewed them to the Vicar, he said ** Well, Cain, at 
any rate you shall lie in the old Parish Churchyard I " And he was 
as good as his word, for there you may see, is his stone, just 
between the Church and the road. He was sexton for 50 years. 

" The old Vicarage, close to the Church, was built about 1897, 
but Mr. Urquhart added an upper storey. When Mr. Clements 
came it wasn't good enough, so he built a new one in the fields. 
Now the John Robinson Memorial stands there. 

*'The Old Hall is changed a good deal. Miss Hickman used 
to let poor families live there rent free, and the dining hall was at 
one time used as a Theatre, and afterwards as a carpenter's shop. 
The big bazaar for building the Church Street schools was held 
there, as you may read in **The Mill on the Floss." There were 
large gardens, surrounded by a wall, but the moat was dry, and 
nearly filled up. 

''The Corn Market was held in Silver Street, in the open air, 
and was formerly attended by quite a hundred merchantSi whose 
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dealings came to 50,000 or 60,000 quarters a year. 

'•The Statute Fairs were a wonderful sight. You might have 
walked across the Market Piace over the heads of the farm lads 
who came to be hired, not to speak of the lasses. Poor things, 
they used to pinch their arms, to see if they were strong enough 
to do the milking I 

** The Ship Yards used to be a great feature of Gainsburgh in 
my young days, and a launch caused much excitement. When 
the Mary Thompson left the stocks she struck the opposite bank. 
People thought it a bad omen, and sure enough, she was lost on 
her first voyage. Smith built many iron vessels for the Packet 
Company, and Furley was also a great builder. The Columbine, 
the Sheffield, and the Isle of Axholme were born in Gainsburgh. 

'•The Oil Mills gave employment to many. BorwelPs Mill 
above the Grammar School was the first one used for crushing 
linseed, but it was afterwards used for corn. Sooby and Mercer*s 
Mill was the first to use hydraulic pressure. Others were the 
Ashcroft Mill of Messrs. Torr and Co., and Mr W. L. Sharp's 
Mill. Metcalfe's Mill was on the Nottingham bank of the river, 
opposite Lord Street, Maw's Mustard Mill was at Crow Garth, 
and Rook's Windmill was by Cedar Cottage. The noise of the 
stampers in the oil mills could be heard a long way off, and their 
vibration was felt for a considerable distance. In Adam Stark's 
time about 7000 tons of cake and 2000 tons of seed oil were 
manufactured in Gainsburgh, and it was said that one eighth of 
all the linseed imported into England found its way up the Trent. 

•• The Union Workhouse was built in 1837, the first master and 
matron being Mr. and Mrs. Peter Johnson, who were followed in 
1844 by Mr. George Crookes and Miss Bowers. Crookes, a kind- 
hearted man, kept bees, and was famous for his roses. Mr. and 
Mrs. Warr came In 1888 or 1884. Lord Panmure gave the 
Russian gun, from Sebastopol, in 1857. 

•• Returning into the town, you came to the Spa, in Rook's 
garden, a low brick building, with a dwelling attached. The 
waters, strongly charged with gypsum, were considered valuable 
for rheumatism, and people bottled them for weak eyes. In the 
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Eighteenth Century a ghastly crime had been committed near this 
spot, and the body of the murdered man was thrown into the 
bath. The Albert Hall, built by Messrs. Thompson and Fox, 
stands almost on the site of the Spa« 

** At Southolme there was a well known farm, with a fine pond. 
The Ivy Hall, a very ancient building, was close by. 

'* A century ago all the ground now occupied by Spring Gardens 
and Spital Terrace was occupied by a farm called Foulston's 
Close, the farm house itself facing the Beast Market or Market 
Street. 

**The Lay Rectory, off Spital Road, was where the Bishop's 
Agent lived. The house was eventually sold, and was at one 
time held by a Roman Catholic sisterhood, who carried on a 
school. It was pulled down in 1898, but you see its memory is 
still preserved in Rectory Avenue. 

*< The Gas Works were built by Mr. John Malam in 1826, and 
the Urban District Council bought them in 1900." 

We have strolled up and down the town, and it would be 
unkind to expect the Oldest Inhabitant to go any further with us. 
Before long he will take another journey, in which we shall not 
be able to accompany him, though we may follow him when our 
turn comes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Progress op the Century. — Silver Tokens. — ^The Water 
Supply.— The Port.— The Fair.— The Marts. 

PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 

URING the first half of the Nineteenth Century 
Gainsbiirgh appears to have gradually pro- 
^. gressed with the increasing prosperity of the 

I V" W^^^^ i country. We have examined the decennial 
m I IeJ^ ^W Census Reports with some care, but find that 
some of our figures are not quite the same as 
those of Stark y a variation which is probably accounted for by a 
difference in the method of calculation. We believe the following 
to be correct : 




In 1801 Population 4506. 
In 1811 Population 5915. 
In 1821 Population 6786. 
In 1881 Population 7535. 
In 1841 Population 7860. 
In 1851 Population 8298. 



In 1861 Population 7889. 
In 1871 Population 8655. 
In 1881 Population 12,807. 
In 1891 Population 14,468. 
In 1901 Population 19,201. 



The River was still difificult to keep under proper control. 
There had been floods in 1770 and in 1795, and these were 
repeated in 1809, 1812, and 1822, as well as in later times. 
During several severe winters communication between Gainsburgh 
and other towns was interrupted by snow, and much distress 
ensued. There were also storms of wind and of thunder, and 
serious fires occured now and then. But the gradual replace- 
ment of the old and mean cottages by houses better calculated to 
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resist the elements made the forces of nature less terrible than in 
earlier times. 

The town was gradually paved and lighted. In 1611 there had 
been complaints made against Sir William Hickman that he had 
allowed the streets to remain dirty and uncared for, and at an 
Inquiry that was made relative to Market Tolls, several witnesses 
deposed that he appeared to have spent nothing upon this salutary 
object, but that the occupiers of houses in the Corn Market had 
been obliged to repair the streets themselves.' In 1655 the 
town authorities agreed to pay Sir William Hickman £i^ for the 
paving of the Beast Market or Skitgate and the Market Place. 
In 1660 and 1668 the Constables and Overseers of the Highways 
were empowered to do the like for the Back Laine and other 
streets, and in 1670 they were again urged to improve the paving. 
In 1690 the inhabitants were ordered to keep their swine from 
running down the Town Streete, and to sweep the pavements 
from their own doors as far as the channel that ran down the 
middle of the street, especially on Saturdays, that the town might 
be clean and sweet on Sundays. Two years later Sir Willoughby 
Hickman agreed to lend his carts for the removal of refuse, and 
the authonties agreed with one Richard Farr to carry it away. 
In 1769 an Act was obtained devoting a duty upon coals brought 
into the town for this necessary purpose, but it was some time 
before the work was thoroughly accomplished, so that at the close 
of the century Wharlton wrote : 

''Till of late years the streets were but very indifferently paved 
and lighted, but through the spirited conduct of the gentlemen of 
Gainsburgh we are no longer in danger of dislocating our ancles 
by uneven pebbles, or blundering against a post in the dark." 

In 1809 an Act was passed to provide for the proper care of the 
town, the pavement of the streets, the prevention of nuisances, 
and other important matters, and the duty on coals was continued, 
and it was Stark's mature opinion that '' under this Act the 
streets have been completely repaired and repaved, most of the 
nuisances formerly so frequently complained of removed or abated, 
the various parts of the town improved, and generally the streets 

I. D«po«Woni9 jMMi 1, Hkh— Imi, No 19. InRMordOfflc*. 
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and pavements put into quite as good a state as can be expected." 
The duty on coals rose from ;^456 in 1812 to £11^ in 1838. 

In 1881 the Asiatic cholera appeared for the first time in 
Western Europe, carrying off in two years some 52,500 persons in 
England, and causing much anxiety throughout the country. In 
June, 1882, the disease reached Gainsburgh, making its way up 
the river from Hull, causing mortality at Butterwick, Ferry, 
Littleborough, and other Trent-side villages. During June and 
and July 41 deaths from cholera were recorded at Gainsburgh, 
chiefly in the Bridge Street, Silver Street, Lord Street, and 
Church Street yards. The Rev. C. Hensley, at that time Curate, 
was devoted in his attentions to the sick, as were also the medical 
men. The Board of Health was re-established in Gainsburgh, 
and the authorities showed increased zeal in their attention to 
sanitary matters. 

In 1849 there was a much worse visitation of cholera, 90 deaths, 
and about 2000 cases of diarrhoea occuring in the first fortnight. 
Mr. Hensley renewed his devoted labours, and Mr. and Mrs. Bird 
were indefatigable in their attentions to the sick. '* At all times 
and in all places,'* said the local paper, '* were they anxious and 
comforting visitors. Their zeal and Christian charity will not 
soon be forgotten." This second epidemic drew the attention of 
the authorities to the need of a better water supply and a more 
efficient drainage. 

In July, 1834, there was buried at Gainsburgh the very aged 
•• Queen " of the Gypsies, Elizabeth Boswell, who was believed to 
have completed her 101st year. Readers of Sorrow's works, of 
Watts-Dunton's "Aylwin," as well as of *' The Mill on the 
Floss," will have been led to take a real interest in that ancient 
race, so tenacious of its strange traditions, so aloof from the 
ordinary life of Englishmen, and so picturesque in its neglect of 
the usual customs of modern civilization. The Gypsies have long 
been a feature of Gainsburgh life, adding their own interest to the 
town. 

. The great events of the Nineteenth Century were marked in 
Gainsburgh as elsewhere by lamentations or rejoicing. The town 
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sympathised with Queen Caroline in her sorrows, haled the advent 
of purer days in the Accession of Queen Victoria, agitated itself 
for the passing of the Reform Bill, entered with patriotic fervour 
into the excitements of the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
and took its part in the great election contests of the time. The 
two Jubilee Celebrations of Queen Victoria were celebrated by 
feasting, and when the muffled peal rang out at dead of night on 
the day of her death, a solemn hush came over the town. King 
Edward's Coronation, in the brightness of the newer century, was 
celebrated by bonfires and illuminations. 

In 1841 Gainsburgh was registered as a seaport for the collection 
of customs, but the opening of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, eight years later, was quickly followed by 
the decay of river traffic through the diversion of trade to the 
more open seaport of Grimsby. For a time the town was almost 
paralyzed, and the population largely fell off. 

In 1844 the old Parish was for ecclesiastical purposes divided 
by the creation of the new ecclesiastical Parish of Holy Trinity, 
comprising the Southern portion of the town. Two years later 
the more Northern portion was cut off by the creation of the new 
ecclesiastical Parishes of Morton and East Stockwith, Holy Trinity 
Parish being itself subdivided in 1882 by the creation of S. John's 
Parish. The old Churchyard was closed for burial purposes in 
1855, Holy Trinity Churchyard and the Friends' Graveyard being 
closed at the same time, but with modifications. In each case 
certain persons retained rights of burial which have since been 
exercised. The different Nonconformist Places of Worship were 
registered for the solemnization of marriage at different times 
from 1838 onwards. 

The later fortunes of Gainsburgh have been almost entirely 
bound up with the development of the great engineering Firm 
originally founded by Mr. William Marshall in 1855. The growth 
of this industry has been responsible for a very large increase of 
the population and of the prosperity of the town. Through the 
machinery which Gainsburgh has supplied, many backward 
countries of the world have received assistance, and if the name 
of the old Trent-side town is now a household word in the four 
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quarters of the globe, it is not for its ancient history, and not for 
its connection with famous Kings and Generals, but rather from 
its production of the means whereby the teeming populations of 
dark continents may enable their fertile soil to supply the needs of 
more fortunate races, and may themselves attain to the civilization 
of the West 

In other respects the later History of Gainsburgh has been 
comparatively uneventful. The town has long been, except during 
the interval between the decay of the Port and the growth of the 
Engineering Works, one of the most prosperous in this part of 
England, and it is of course the ardent hope of all to whom its 
fortunes are dear that its prosperity may long continue. 

We shall now describe in more detail some of the more impor- 
tant of the changes and developments to which we have alluded, 
first mentioning the local coinage of 1811 — 2. 



SILVER TOKENS. 

It was probably the deficiency and unsatisfactory character of 
the English coinage that led to the issue in 1811 and 1812 of 
several silver tokens by merchants and others of Gainsburgh. 
Mr. F. Baines has kindly supplied us with a description of the five 
that he knows of and possesses. In each case the design is in the 
the centre of the coin. 

1. Obverse. Legend : *' Silver token issued by M. Brumby, 
Gainsbro. For VI pence." 

Reverse. Legend: ** To accommodate the public with small 
change." 

Design : A Wheatsheaf. 1812. 

a. Obverse. Legend: **John Gamson, Gainsboro.*' Design: 
A star, garter, and motto. 

Reverse. Legend : *• One shilling. Silver token. 1811." 
Design : A female holding scales and cornucopia, seated on a 
bale. 
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8. Obverse. Legend: ** William J errems, Gainsbro.*' Design: 
A three-masted ship sailing. 

Reverse. Legend: ''One shilling. Silver token. 1811.*' 
Design : A windmill. 

4. Obverse. Legend : ** Gainsbro' token. 1811.*' Design : 
A three-masted ship sailing. 

Reverse. Legend :** For twelve pence. S Sandars." Design: 
A bridge of three arches. 

5. Obverse. Legend: '* Gainsbro. token. 1811." Design: 
A three-masted ship sailing. 

Reverse. Legend : •* For twelve pence." Design : Distant 
view of a bridge of three arches. 

The object of issuing these tokens or private coins, which could 
have had only a local circulation, was doubtless, as one of them 
states, ** to accommodate the public with small change." In 1816 
new silver coinage was issued by the Government, and early in the 
next year about ^b^bOO worth was publicly supplied to Gainsburgh, 
in exchange for that value of old silver coins dating from the time 
of Charles II and subsequent monarchs. The designs upon the 
Gainsburgh tokens indicate the character of the town. It was 
agricultural, as the wheatsheaf and the windmill proclaim. It was 
a growing port, as the ships in full sail inform us. And the people 
were rightly proud of their bridge with three arches. 



THE WATER SUPPLY. 

Father Trent was, during countless centuries', a fountain of life 
for both man and beast at Gainsburgh. There was, of course, the 
Town Pump, and no doubt some people, living at a distance from 
the river banks, had their own wells, but until far into the Nine- 
teenth Century the vast majority of the inhabitants, being thirsty, 
betook themselves to the river. 

Tom Miller tells us something about it. The landing-places of 
the Trent were the spot where the maidens went to draw water, 
especially the Lord's Staithe and Chape! Staithe. Sailor lads too, 
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were there, proud to serve a lass^ and it was difficult to refuse the 
help of their strong arms. So the Staithes not unnaturally became 
the recognised trysting-place of lovers. It was the old story, for 
has not the Well been the meeting-place of lads and lasses all the 
world over, since human thirst began ? Where else did Jacob 
meet with Rachel ? Where else did Moses say his first kind word 
to Zipporah ? The City Gate or the Market may be the place 
for man to meet with man, but Woman reigns supreme over 
the Well. 

Then there was Dolly Hurst, the excellent creature who used to 
back her horse and cart into the river, and go round the town 
selling her cartful of water at a half-penny or a penny per bucket, 
according to distance. A quaint character was Dolly, with her 
blue cotton gown and her long churchwarden pipe. She after- 
wards became a coal dealer, and added to this the chimney- 
sweeping business. When bandy-legged Billy Hayton, her 
apprentice, stuck in a narrow chimney, she would put up her 
great staff, feel for him, and get him clear. 

People thought well of Father Trent in those unpolluted dajrs. 
No one would dream of using any other water for brewing his ale, 
and it was ale, too, genuine malt and hops and Trent. Every 
publican had his own brew ; there were no '^ tied houses " in those 
days. Married ladies also loved Father Trent, for did he not 
make the best tea in all the county ? Nay ! the Father has his 
virtues still, and we ourselves have heard him spoken of as far 
better for rheumatic people than the Old Red Sandstone. But one 
ought to boil him now-a-days ! 

Apparently about a century ago certain enterprizing individuals 
devised a better system for supplying some part of the town with 
water, and this prevailed for about two generations, though it was 
not on a large enough scale to cover the whole ground. Water 
was pumped from the Trent by horse labour into a cistern about 
20ft. long, 10ft. wide, and 6ft. deep, situated near the Ship Inn 
Yard, and raised about 10ft. from the ground. From this reservoir 
wooden pipes conveyed the water to the private houses of those 
who paid for the privilege ; but the low situation of the reservoir 
prevented anything like high pressure, and it is evident that the 
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supply could never have sufficed for more than a few houses, and 
was totally insufficient for the extinction of fires. 

Less than half a century ago a private company was formed to 
supply the whole town with water, and their enterprize being 
taken up by the authorities of the town, a large reservoir was con- 
structed on Highfield Hill, whence a splendid pressure was 
obtainable. At this time the town pumps were suppressed, those 
in the Church St yards on account of the close proximity of the 
Churchyard. Lest, however, it should be thought that any slight 
was intended to the memory of the departed, the authorities of 
the town soon afterwards purchased a large piece of ground near 
the new reservoir, for the purpose of a Cemetery, and since that 
time the waterworks have been hallowed by the protecting 
guardianship of the relics of many pious inhabitants of Gains- 
burgh. 

It was eventually found necessary to bore two very deep 
artesian wells, penetrating through the thick beds of marl into 
the red sandstone below, which is among the very best water- 
producing strata in England. The result has been a copious 
supply of magnificent drinking water, which should for all time to 
come take the place of the now contaminated Trent. 

THE PORT OF GAINSBURGH. 

Notwithstanding its favourable position, Gainsburgh appears 
to have been scaicely noticed as a seaport during the Middle 
AgeSy and although the town is frequently mentioned in all kinds 
of documents, there is very seldom any allusion to its shipping. 
In something like fifty lists of seaports compiled during the reigns 
of the three Plantagenet Edwards, we have only found one 
mention of Gainsburgh, viz., in 1882, when with other ports it 
was ordered to send corn to the King in the North. Gainsburgh 
took no part in the naval operations against Calais, 1844 to 1847, 
and in 1688, when every port that could do so contributed to swell 
the Engli&h navy opposed to the Armada, no vessel sailed from 
Gainsburgh, nor was Gainsburgh mentioned in the official list of 
seaports drawn up by Queen Elizabeth's ministers. 
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Yet nevertheless at this time the maritime trade of Gainsburgfh 
was beginning to develop, as is evident from the petitions sent by 
Hull merchants to the Queen in Council, 1589 and 1596. They 
complained that ** of late divers merchants of London and others 
had their factors at Gainsburgh, to whom they sent such foreign 
goods to be sold and serve the country, by which they had 
deprived the port of Hull of almost all its trade.** They therefore 
petitioned that this resort of foreign merchants to Gainsburgh and 
other inland ports might be forbidden, and the Court of Star 
Chamber granted their request, re-affirming and strengthening 
their order in answer to a remonstrance from the inhabitants of 
Gainsburgh. This action of the people of Hull, and of the Court 
of Star Chamber must have been keenly resented in Gainsburgh, 
and must have resulted in preventing the natural development of 
commerce for a long time to come. 

In 1686 we find mention of Gainsburgh in a petition to the 
King's Council presented by sixty merchants, who had laden on 
board the ships Ascension, Matthew, and Gift of God, certain 
goods to be transported from London to the Fairs of Stourbridge, 
Howden, and Gainsburgh, which ships had been forcibly detained 
at Gravesend.' In 1640 the King in Council acceded to a petition 
presented in the names of the millers and fullers of Nottingham- 
shire, that forty chaldrons of wet fullers* earth might be carried 
by sea to Hull or Gainsburgh.' These are among the very few 
allusions to the Port that we have noticed earlier than the year 
1700. 

It was only in the Eighteenth Century that the Port of Gains- 
burgh rose into anything like real prominence, and its rise was 
owing to the development of the Canal system, and the improve- 
ment of river navigation. By the close of the century its position 
was well assured. Wharlton, in his '* Minute Account of Gains- 
burgh," says : *' The shipping which belongs to this town consists 
of about thirty brigs from 20 to 200 tons burden. These are kept 
in excellent repair ; they are also divided into two separate 
concerns, the old and the new contracts. Besides the above, there 
are several sloop and other vessels, from 50 to 100 tons burden, 

I. Calendar of StaU Paptrt, Domattic. 
a. Ibid. 
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which convey i^oods and passengers to Hull, York, Selby, Boston, 
Whitby, Colchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and sundry other ports. 
Convenient packet-boats also take passengers from hence to 
Hull for 2s. 6d. each.** 

" The shipping trade of Gainsburgh/' says Cooper, •* was great 
at that time (1814 to 1816). There was not a busier scene on a 
small scale in England than the loading and unloading of vessels 
on the Trent in those years. Numerous large brigs, and many 
sloops and keels, with a great number of ketches or flat-bottomed 
boats from Staffordshire crowded the riven Sailors enlivened the 
streets of the little town with their merriment, and the whole 
living appearance of the town presented a very pleasing contrast 
to the dulness and desertion of trade which have characterized it 
since." 

**Gainsburgh," says Mozley, *• was rapidly rising as an inland 
Port for London and Baltic shipping on the one hand, or ' navi- 
gations/ as they were called, on the other 

The owners of wharfs, warehouses, ships, and shares in 
commercial enterprizes became rich, some at least. They made 
corners in tallow, oil, linseed, flax, hemp, hides, timber, pitch, and 
metals. As soon as they had made a few thousands they enlarged 
and decorated their houses, getting furniture from town or from 
the Continent. They made fresh starts in politics or religion, 
generally with a view to mark their social superiority." 

During the first half of the Nineteenth Century Gainsburgh was 
an important place of trans-shipment for goods brought by 
internal navigation to sea-going vessels, and for foreign goods to 
canal boats for the Midland Counties. Hence the warehouses 
were usually crowded with a varied description of goods, in 
process of trans-shipment. Borrowing a simile from more modem 
times, we might say that Gainsburgh was like an important 
Railway Junction at an unimportant town. The passengers 
change from one train to another, but not one in a hundred knows 
anything more of the town than the platforms of its station. So 
at Gainsburgh bales of goods were transferred from ships to 
canal-boats, or from canal-boats to ships, but very few came 
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further into the town itself than the quays or warehouses on the 
river bank. The motto of the Port was •* Change All ! " 

Stark, in his account of the trade of Gainsburgh, has quoted 
from a notice communicated in 1836 : 'Mt is calculated that 
there are about 100 boats or ketches navigating the Trent to and 
from Nottingham, all of which pass Newark. The cargoes up 
from Gainsburgh consist chiefly in groceries, oil, drysaltry, bark, 
grain, malt, timber, deals, etc. The loading downwards is of a 
very mixed character ; iron and earthenware from the Stafford- 
shire potteries and iron-works, salt from Cheshire, clay from 
Stourbridge, nails and hard-ware goods from Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, cheese, plaster, lead, castings, colours, and 
wool, from Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire. It 
is calculated that about 4,000 tons of goods pass through Gains- 
burgh in transit weekly." Besides the 100 Trent boats passing 
upwards, there were also in 1848 about 80 sloops employed in the 
Hull and Yorkshire trade, four steam tugs bringing goods, and 
two steam packets conveying passengers between Gainsburgh and 
Hull. 

The development of steam navigation gave an impetus to the 
trade of Gainsburgh. The first steamer on the Trent, the 
Caledonia, made its appearance in 1814, and caused almost as 
much consternation as the arrival of King Sweyn's black ships just 
eight centuries before. The fishermen thought she was a vessel 
on fire, or a Devil-ship. The children rushed down to the river 
bank to see the ship that had a chimney for a mast, and came up 
against the tide. Tom Mozley thought it a most uncanny looking 
craft. Even old Oegir himself was sad at heart, for he knew that 
at last he had been conquered. And the Nixies wailed louder than 
ever, and tore their very hair for rage ! 

It was, we believe, in 1814 that the Gainsburgh Steam Packet 
Company, the oldest now in existence, was formed. Among the 
Packets were the Steamers Mercury, Lindsey, Dart, Lord Nelson 
Etna, Atlas, Fairy, Columbine, and Sea Nymph. In 1818 Mr. 
H. Smith, wharfinger, undertook to convey passengers to Hull in 
one day. **The sailing Packets formerly employed w:ere 
generally," said Stark, •* from three to fourteen days upon the 
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voyage I " In 1848 the journey took five hours, and had some- 
times been done in three. At the time when the Hull Packets 
were in the hey-day of their prosperity it was common for the 
Woolpack Inn to have 80 beds occupied by people who arrived by 
the coach overnight, ready for the morning voyage. 

We have spoken of the Port of Gainsburgh, but the town was 
not recognized officially as a Port for the admission of foreign 
goods, and the collection of customs, until October 3rd, 1840, 
when the Lords of the Treasury acceded to a petition of the in- 
habitants, and granted the privilege, as an experiment, for four 
years. The Memorials which were sent up in 1838 and 1840 give 
a good idea of how extensive the river traffic of Gainsburgh was 
at that time. There was space, said the memorialists, for mooring 
upwards of 150 vessels suitable for foreign trade ; ships of 700 
tons burden were built in the yards ; there were commodious 
quays, warehouses, and timber wharfs, with room to increase 
them to any extent, whilst regular daily communication was held 
with all parts of Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire, Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick, Dudley, 
Stourbridge, Kidderminster, and Stourport in Worcestershire, 
Wolverhampton and the Staffordshire iron works and potteries, 
the Cheshire salt works, Macclesfield, Stockport, Manchester, 
Rotherham, Sheffield, Retford, Worksop, Chesterfield, and the 
neighbouring iron works and collieries. About 158,000 tons of 
goods and merchandize were annually trans-shipped at 
Gainsburgh, some 88,000 tons of coal, lime, stone, etc., were 
brought into the town for sale and consumption, whilst 50,000 
tons annually passed by the river without trans-shipment or 
unlading. 

The Gainsburgh authorities having secured a house in Bridge 
Street, to serve as a Custom House, the Port of Gainsburgh was 
opened for the export and import of foreign goods on January 
6th, 1841, and before long foreign vessels began to arrive. In 
May, 1841, the customs paid at Gainsburgh amounted to 
;^2,004 8s. 6d. The Port was closed for customs purposes on 
December 6th, 1881, 
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THE FAIR. 



During the Thirteenth Century many English towns and 
villages received from the King, through their chief land-owners, 
the privilege of a Fair, usually to be held on the Feast of the 
Saint to whom their Church was dedicated. The Fair was of 
some pecuniary advantage to the Lord of the Manor, from the 
tolls that were payable to him, but it was of much greater 
advantage to the inhabitants generally, by attracting to their 
midst merchants from a distance, who brought valuable goods 
otherwise unobtainable, except at the expense of a journey to some 
distant town. We have already described the main features of a 
mediaeval Fair, and it now remains to shew how such a Fair was 
granted to Gainsburgh. Stark has printed a translation of the 
charier conferring it, as quoted in an inspeximus of 1652. There 
is just a possibility that this translation may have been made by 
the poet Milton, who was at that time Latin Secretary to the 
Commonwealth ; but as his duties were mainly concerned with 
the foreign correspondence of the Government, it is scarcely 
likely that so ordinary a matter should have been entrusted to him, 
when there was so much of the highest importance to carry on. 
He had moreover lately become blind, though he continued to 
work by dictation, and it was thirteen years later that he completed 
** Paradise Lost." 

We have referred to the original charter of 1248, rather than to 
the inspeximus of four centuries later, but on the chance of the 
translation of the latter having been by Milton, we have in the 
main adhered to its language and spelling. 

** The King to the Archbishops &c., greeting. Know that we 
have granted, and by this our charter have confirmed to John 
Talebot, that he and his heirs for ever may have free warren in all 
their demesne lands of Geyneburg. So that no one shall enter 
those lands to hunt in them, or to take anything which to warren 
pertaineth, without the license of the said John, or of his heirs. 
And that the said John and his heirs for ever may have one Fair 
yearly, to continue for three days, viz. on the eve, the day, and the 
morrow of S. James the Apostle, unless the said Fair be to the 
injury of neighbouring Fairs. Wherefore we will &c., that the 
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said John and his heirs for ever may have &c. So that no one may 
enter &c., upon forfeiture to us of ten pounds. And that the said 
John and his heirs for ever may have one Fair &c. Unless &c. 
Witnesses, William Lungespee, John fil. GeofFry, Philip Basset, 
Alan la Zuche, John de Grey, Hugh de V*non, John de Plesseto, 
Geoffry Dispenser, Paulinus Peynr\ Nicholas de Bolevill, Theobald 
de Englecheville, and others. Given under our hand at Burdeaux 
the xvith day of March, &c."' 

William de Valence, successor of John Talbot at Gainsburgh, 
was much more ambitious in his ideas, and appears to have 
desired to make the Gainsburgh Fair as famous as that of 
S. Frideswide, at Oxford, if not so great as the three-weeks' Fair 
at Stourbridge, near Cambridge, known throughout England. 
He procured from King Edward I, then flushed with his triumphs 
in Scotland, leave for a Fair which was intended to last no less 
than sixteen days, before and after the Feast of the patron Saints. 
The following is Edward*s grant : 

••The King to the Archbishops &:c., greeting. Know that we 
have granted, and by this our charter have confirmed to our 
beloved uncle and faithful subject William de Valentia, Earl of 
Pembroke, that he and his heirs for ever may have one Fair 
yearly at his Manor of Geynesburgh, in the County of Lincoln, to 
continue for sixteen days, viz., for seven days before the Feast of 
All Saints, on the day of the same Feast, and for eight following 
days, in all liberties and free customs pertaining to such a Fair, 
unless the said Fair shall be to the injury of neighbouring Fairs. 

Witnesses, the venerable fathers, A., Bishop of 

Durham, and W., Archbishop of York, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, Humfrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, Robert Tibetot, John de 
S. John, John Buteturte, and others. Given under our hand at 
Berewyk upon Twede, the 19th day of November."* 

We do not, in point of fact, hear anything more of this great 
All Saints' Day Fair, so that we are led to suppose that it was 
found after a time to be hurtful to certain neighbouring Fairs, 
and perhaps especially, to Kingston upon Hull, which Edward 

X. Charter Rolls, 97 Henry III, 1343. 
9, Charter Rolls so Edward I xs s 
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loved so much. The Fair on S. James* Dajr continued, but bad 
" fallen into disuse " before the middle of' the Nineteenth Century. 
Stark suggested its revival for the sale of wool. 

THE MARTS. 

It was possibly some dim remembrance or tradition of the 
second and greater Fair at Gainsburgh that led to the grant by 
Queen Elizabeth, on February Isc, 1692, of two Marts or Fairs, 
to be held on October 9th, and two following days, and on 
Easter Monday, and two following days, in each year. The Fair 
on S. James' Day was apparently abolished at that time, and has 
never since been revived. On January 21st, 1687, King Charles I, 
having Itarnt that three days were not sufficient for the trans- 
action of the large amount of business that was carried on, by 
London merchants and others, granted a Charter 'extending the 
two Fairs or Marts to nine days each, not including the inter- 
vening Sundays. Between 1648 and 1649 Sir Willoughby 
Hickman made regulations for the conduct ot these Marts, from 
which we can perceive the kind of business that was transacted in 
his time. Horses and other cattle were to be sold at the South 
end of the town, all manner of hemp, line, sack-cloth, and other 
goods sold by pedlars, in the Lord Street, corn and grain in 
Silver Street, and the wares of all grocers, mercers, haberdashers, 
silk-men, confectioners, tin-men, and scale-makers, at the Mart 
Yard. The ** Court of Pie-powder," for the settling of disputes, 
was to be held as in former times. 

In 1818 a public meeting was held in Gainsburgh to promote 
the development of the sale of cheese at the October Mart, and in 
that year some twenty tons were pitched in the Market Place, a 
quantity which was in subsequent years increased to upwards of a 
hundred tons. 

In 1828 a Wool Market was held in Gainsburgh, and continued 
for some years afterwards, but gradually the changed conditions 
of trade led to the practical extinction of this special sale. Yet it 
is only within living memory that the Marts have so entirely 
changed their character as to have become little more than 
opportunities of amusement. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FAMILY OF BACON. 

T is certain that few English tamilies have con- 
tributed more to the permanent enrichment of 
human thought than the great family of Bacon, 
Many families have been more distinguished for 

(\ffjn l'^^^ t^® statesmen, the conquerors, the ecclesiastics, 
^^ ^^^gl whom they have nurtured, but if we examine 
the varied distinctions of the Howards, Nevills, Talbots, or Percies, 
of the Seymours, Cecils, or Russells, of the Churchills, Wellesleys, 
or Nelsons, we shall find nothing to compare with the genius of 
Francis Bacon. On no genealogical tree does there hang fruit of 
such splendid mental vigour as on that of the first of English 
Baronets. 

If Plato, says Macaulay, ** possessed the finest of human 
intellects, exercising boundless dominion over the finest of human 
languages," so also of Bacon it might be said that his was '' the 
most exquisitely constructed intellect that has ever been bestowed 
on any of the children of men." *' To give to the human mind," 
he adds, <* a direction which it shall retain for ages is the rare 
prerogative of a few imperial spirits." And this prerogative was 
Francis Bacon's. ''The art which Bacon taught was the art of 
inventing arts. The knowledge in which Bacon excelled was a 
knowledge of the mutual relations of all departments of know- 
ledge. The aim of the Platonic philosophy 

was to exalt man into a God. The aim of the Baconian philosophy 
was to provide man with what he requires while he continues to 
be man. The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to raise us far 
above vulgar wants. The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to 
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supply our vulgar wants. The former aim was noble, but the latter 

was attainable To make men perfect was no 

part of Bacon*s plan. His humble aim was to make imperfect 
men comfortable, to increase the pleasures, and to mitigate the 
pains of millions who are not, and cannot be philosophers."' 

It seems almost irreverent to trace the ancestry of a man who, 
philosophically considered, was without father, without mother, 
without descent, without beginning of days or end of life ; but the 
genealogists, an irreverent company, have done so, and we must 
follow ir their footsteps. No less than 180 folia in Davis' Suffolk 
Collections' are devoted to pedigrees and notes concerning this 
family, which is there traced to one Grimbald, the Norman lord of 
Letheringsett in Norfolk, whose son took the name of Bacon from 
his property at Baconsthorpe, a neighbouring village probably 
deriving its name from some early Beacon erected as a warning 
light, and certainly not from the unspeakable animal. 

Of this family may perhaps have sprung Robert Bacon, the first 
English Dominican writer, who studied at Oxford and Paris, and 
died Treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, at an advanced age, in 
1248. Roger Bacon the Franciscan Friar, educated in the same 
great Universities, is believed to have been the nephew of Robert, 
but it is impossible to say for certain whether these two were 
really of the Baconsthorpe stock, for which the genealogists claim 
them. Roger was long regarded chiefly as a dabbler in chemistry, 
with some leaning to the black arts, but it is now known that he 
was a deep philosopher, and that his words were in some sort an 
anticipation of the Novum Organum. He wrote the Opus Majus, 
the Opus Minus, and the Opus Tertium, containmg immense 
learning, and he died in 1294 at the age of 80. 

Thomas Bacon, Judge of Common Pleas, certainly had property 
at Baconsthorpe and elsewhere in Norfolk. He was knighted by 
Edward III, and died after 1336. 

John Bacon, or Baconthorpe, said to have been son of Sir 
Thomas Bacon of Baconsthorpe, and grand-nephew of Roger, was 
educated in a Camelite monastery, and afterwards at Oxford and 

I. Macaulay't Bnayt. 
«. Addit. M88. 19,110, 
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Paris, where he took his degree. Like Roger, he was a marvel of 
learning, and wrote treatises on astronomy or astrology, on papal 
canons, on the generation and movement of animals, and numerous 
other subjects. He adhered to, and introduced into European 
thought, the views of the Arab philosopher of Spain, Averroes, and 
about 1821 he preached doctrines akin to those of WyclifFe in a later 
age. John Bacon commented on the Old and New Testaments, 
on the Apocrypha, on Aristotle's Ethics, Metaphysics, and 
Politics, on Anselm's Cur Deus Homo, and on S. Augustine's 
City of God. A man of very small stature, he was known as the 
Resolute Doctor, and died in 1846. 

Another John Bacon, Judge of Common Pleas, who had 
property in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, was living in the Four- 
teenth Century, attended the Parliament of Lincoln 1817, and died 
about 1821. 

All of these are by the genealogists linked on to the pedigree of 
the Premier Baronet, whose family would have been sufficiently 
illustrious if they alone had been its representatives. But in the 
year of Henry VUl's accession there was born at Chislehurst, 
Nicholas Bacon, the son of Robert and nephew of James, which 
last was a London Alderman and Sheriff. Nicholas was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where his two chief friends 
were William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, and Matthew 
Parker, afterwards Archbishop, After studying in Paris, he 
entered Gray's Inn, and becoming a wise, far-seeing, and states- 
manlike politician, was made Lord Keeper by Queen Elizabeth in 
1658. Being trusted by the Queen, he and Burghley and Parker 
had large control over the ecclesiastical affairs of the realm, and 
when he died in 1679, he was buried in S. Paul's Cathedral. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, was twice married. By 
his first wife he had three sons, Nicholas, Nathaniel, and Edward, 
from the eldest of whom the present family descends. He married 
for his second wife a very remarkable and gifted woman, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, King Edward VI's tutor, and 
sister of Mildred, the wife of Lord Burghley, and ancestress of the 
Marquess of Salisbury. They had other sisters, and their father 
bestowed upon them such an education as few women received, 
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even in those times. Anne Cooke, a fervent Puritan, could read 
Latin» Greek, Italian, and French, as her native tongue. She 
translated Jewel's Apology, and published it with the help of 
Archbishop Parker, and she wrote to her sons a wonderful series 
of letters, lavish in their quotations from Greek and Latin authors. 
In extreme old age her mind gave way, and she died in 1610. 

Her two sons were Anthony and Francis Bacon. Anthony, 
being always delicate, took no prominent part in the affairs of his 
country, but travelled for many years in France, where he made 
friends with King Henri IV, and corresponded regularly with 
English friends, his letters, which are preserved at Lambeth, being 
a mine of information concerning the condition of Europe in the 
age of Elizabeth. On returning to England, he entered Parliament, 
and attached himself to the Earl of Essex, in opposition to 
Burghley. Anthony Bacon was a grave, assiduous, religious man, 
very tolerant towards theological opponents, but devotedly attached 
to the Reformation, and to the Church of England. 

His younger brother Francis, the greatest of the family, born in 
1661, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of twelve, and 
Gray's Inn two years later. At 28 he became a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and was made Solicitor General in 1607, Attorney General 
in 1618, Lord Chancellor in 1618, when also he was advanced to 
the Upper House as Baron Verulam, becoming Viscount S. Alban's 
in 1621. The main facts of his life and of his fall are so well known 
that we need not enlarge upon them. He died in 1626, leaving 
behind him a reputation for philosophy that has never been 
surpassed in England. 

Bacon's greatest works were the Essays, the Advancement of 
Learning, and the Novum Organum. The first of these, being a 
popular work, easy to understand, should be in every library. 
The last, being the ripest fruit of a splendid intellect, should be in 
the heart of every philosopher. We cannot say more. 

Of the three elder sons of the Lord Keeper, the second, 
Nathaniel Bacon, half-brother of Francis, attained considerable 
distinction as an artist. ** There was one gentleman in Elizabeth's 
reign," said Walpole, " who really attained the perfectioa of a 
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master. He travelled into Italy and studied painting there, but 
his manner and colouring approaches nearer to the style of the 
Flemish school."* We do not know Ruskin's opinion on this 
point. 

Another Nathaniel Bacon, nephew of Francis, was Recorder of 
Ipswich and of Bury S. Edmund's. He entered Parliament, and 
was hostile to the King during the Civil War. The *• Historical 
Discourse," or Constitutional History of England, of which he 
was the author, being opposed to the Royal prerogative, ^was 
suppressed by Charles 11^ but being re-issued in 1689, was much 
admired by William Pitt the elder. 

A third Nathaniel Bacon, descended from a younger branch of 
the family, emigrated to Virginia, and settled on the Indian 
frontier. Having defeated the Indians, he was declared a rebel. 
He was noted for his grace and charm of manner. 

The third son of the Lord Keeper, Edward Bacon, sat in 
Parliament as Member for Yarmouth, Weymouth, and Suffolk, 
and was ancestor of the Bacons of Shru bland. Another of this 
gifted family was Francis Bacon, cousin and contemporary of 
Lord Verulam, who became Judge of King*s Bench, but resigned 
at the execution ot Charles I. A century later Montague Bacon, 
distinguished as a critic and scholar, handed on the reputation of 
the family. We do not know whether Richard Mackenzie Bacon, 
journalist, author, and musician of Norwich, came of the same 
stock, and the ancestry of the late Vice-Chancellor Bacon is 
unknown. 

Nicholas Bacon, eldest son of the Lord Keeper, after being 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was created Baronet by James I on 
May 22nd, 1611, when the first eighteen Baronets were called into 
being. It has been supposed that his half brother, Francis Bacon, 
suggested to the King the creation of the new Order, to supply 
funds for the Plantation of Ulster. They were to have a private 
income of ;^1, 000 a year, to have had armigerous grandfathers, 
and to be willing to contribute ;£l,095 to the King*s necessities. 
The King promised to limit the Order to 200 members, but his 
I. Walpolt't AB«cdotM of PAintioff . 
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successors disregarded this rule, and it is impossible at present to 
say how many Baronets there are. 

Of the eighteen original Baronetcies, seven are certainly, and 
two probably extinct, eleven became merged in the Peerage, of 
which six are still existing. Only three remain as simple 
Baronetcies, their present holders being Sir Hickman B. Bacon, 
Sir Charles Hoghton, and Sir John Shelley. The six Baronetcies 
now merged in the Peerage are those of Molyneux, Earl of 
Sefton, Shirley, Earl Ferrers, Pelham, Earl of Chichester, Hobart- 
Hampden, Earl of Buckinghamshire, Gerard, Lord Gerard, and 
S. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. The Baronetcies given in 1611 to 
Sir John Peyton and Sir Jervase Clifton are probably extinct. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was succeeded in the Baronetcy by his two 
elder sons, and his third son was also created a Baronet, as was 
abo the son of his fourth son. After a series of years the 
Baronetcies of the elder sons, whose seat was at Redgrave, and 
that of the nephew, whose seat was at Gillingham, died out, and 
the descendant of the third son succeeded to the original Baronetcy, 
in addition to his own. The present Baronet is the 11th of 
Mildenhall, and the 12th of Redgrave, the latter representing the 
original creation of 1611. There have been altogether 21 
Baronets of the family. 

Upon the death of Miss Frances Hickman, in 1826, she left her 
property at Gainsburgh and Thonock to her cousin Henry, 8rd 
son of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart., on condition that he should add 
the name of Hickman to his own. Mr. Henry Bacon Hickman 
died unmarried in 1862, leaving the property to his nephew Henry 
Hickman Bacon, who succeeded to the Baronetcy two years later. 
He died in 1872, when the present Baronet entered into possession 
of his title and estates. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Morton. — ^Thb Manor of Morton. —Morton Church. — 
Vicars of Morton. — Stockwith. — East Stockwith Church. — 
Vicars of East Stockwith. — Land-owners, 1878. 

MORTON. 

T the time of the Doomsday Survey **nine 
bovates of land in Mortum " formed pait of the 
Soke of Kirton. In after times they shared the 
varying fortunes of the royal Manor, and were 
duly accounted for in the report of the Com- 
missioners of 1816, when it was shewn that 
they paid a rent of 28s. 5d., including the sum of lOd. called 
Woodhall Pence, to the Duchy of Cornwall. The Commissioners 
do not appear to have found Morton so attractive a place as most 
later writers have considered it, for they testily remark : ** This 
is a poore township lyinge upon the Trent, within haulfe a mile of 
Gaynsborough." 

In 1616 the following persons were tenants of the Duchy in 
Morton : George Bent, Henry Megott, Thomas Suswell, Thomas 
Broune, William Clarke, Roger Rycroft, John Wright, Robert 
White, Roger Gregorie, William Moodye, William Staveley, 
Robert Williamson, Christopher Wilson, George Serge, Richard 
Robertes, Francis Brownell, Thomas Sparrold, Roger Mason, 
Thomas Jackson, Christopher Burton, Edward Drake, Robert 
Moodie, Richard Lyon, William Towler, John Hall, Robert Storr, 
George Rylie, Giles Lyon, Edward Tomkinson, Edward Errat, 
Henry Andrew, John Daniel, Richard Jackson, Robert Good, 
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James Norton, Thomas Watkinson, William Errat, Roger 
Wrighte, Robert Warde, John Gibbson, William Hornsby, Roger 
Hall, Lawrence Taylor, Robert Silston, John Falcon, Joanna 
Waller, William Wiersdale, Anna Parke, Thomas Towres, 
Abraham Rud, William Cleyton, Thomas Tyler, Edward Staveley, 
George Freeman, and Thomas Atcliffe. 

THE MANOR OF MORTON. 

Doomsday Book, that almost infallible record of property at the 
close of the Conqueror's reign, has the following account of 
Morton, in addition to its mention in connection with Kirton 
Manor. 

** Land of Ivo Taillgebosc. Manor. In Mortune Gamel had iii 
bovates of geldable land. There is land to vi oxen. There Ivo has 
iiii villeins ploughing with ii oxen, and x acres of meadow. The 
moors and underwood are half a mile long and half a mile 
broad. In King Edward's time the value was iiii shillings, now 
X shillings.*' 

What became of this Manor of Morton we have not been able 
to discover. It was not mentioned in the Lindsey Survey of 1114, 
and we have found no further record of it in later times. The 
property was but small, and it seems not unlikely that it was ere 
long absorbed in one of the larger estates. Ivo matried Lucy, 
who was perhaps daughter of Thorold the Shetiff, and most of 
Ivo's property passed to her second and third husbands, and to 
her descendants by the last of these, who became Earl of Chester. 
It would be natural to suppose that the Morton estate was handed 
down with the Earldom of Chester until that title was merged in 
the Crown, but we do not know whether this was the case.' 

MORTON CHURCH. 

According to a M.S. in Lincoln Public Library the Parish 
Church of S. Paul's, Morton, was commenced on May 1st, 1846, 
and conHccrat(?d on July 3rd, 1846, the architect being Mr. Thomas 
Johnson. The Hum of ;{^8,100 was raised for Morton and East 

I. Cf. Kirk't CtuniMt Luey. 
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Stockwith Churches, '*one generous family having contributed 
;gl,000, and Mr. Bird's own friends iB600."» The actual cost of 
Morton Church was ;f 1,866 7s. lid., with j^lO for redemption of 
tithe. Of this sum there was paid to the stonemason £866 lis. 4d., 
to the bricklayer £^^^ 17s. 7d., to the carpenter ^^808 lis. Id., to 
the plumber £38, to the painter £^% to the clerk of the works 
;^47 16s. lid., and to the architect ;^128 Is. Od. The consecration 
fees were ;^10 10s. Od. Mr. Sandars gave an East window, and 
Miss Sandars a West window and altar cloth.' 

After some forty years of usefulness, it became apparent that 
Morton Church was not large enough or beautiful enough for the 
needs of the congregation, and the munificence of one donor 
combined with the generosity of many to rebuild the entire 
structure, with the exception of the Tower, Mr. Somers Clarke 
being the architect. The Church, as so rebuilt, is a notable 
building, contaming features of great beauty. It consists of 
Nave, Aisles, Chancel, South Chapel, and Tower, with suitable 
Vestries. 

The Mave, which lacks a clerestorey, has a somewhat depressing 
but highly ornamented roof, and is extremely well seated in oak. 
The font is of black marble, with a carved cover. The Chancel, 
separated from the Nave by a beautiful screen, surmounted by the 
Rood, is richly furnished, everything being of the best. There are 
beautiful altar cloths and ornaments, a noble organ, and excellent 
choir-desks. The South Chapel, dedicated to S. Hugh, has like- 
wise rich ornaments, and is decorated with the figure of S. Hugh's 
swan. 

The most note-worthy feature of Morton Church are, however, 
the Windows, filled with stained glass from designs by Sir. E. 
Burne-Jones, executed by William Morris, the poet creator of 
beautiful thoughts and images. Such windows are rare in 
England and in Christendom. Among their subjects are the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, the Stoning of S. Stephen, and 
figures of the Evangelists, the Major Prophets, and great Heroes 
of the English Church. 

I. Sketches from the Life of the Rev. C. 8. Bird. 
t. OMmaaM.S. 
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The Parish Registers date from 1847. The Church Plate 
consists of a silver chalice and paten, a well-designed chalice set 
with amethysts, the ^ift of Mr. F. Mercer, and a paten given by 
Miss Anderson in memory of Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., of Lea, 
who was present at the Opening Service, October drd, 1891, and 
died six days later. 

VICARS OF MORTON. 

Henry Christopher Barker. 1846 to 1862. Licensed by the 
Bishop 1846. [Rector of Hexham, Northumberland, 1866 to 
1898. Honorary Canon of Durham 1872 to 1888, of Newcastle, 
1888 to 1899. Died October 2nd, 1899.] 

Robert Joseph Buddicom. 1862 to 1880. By the Bishop, on 
res. of Henry Christopher Barker, August 1st, 1862. [Son of 
Robert Pedder Buddicom, of Everton, Lancashire, Clerk. 
Matriculated at Brasenose Coll. Oxon. 1888, aged 18. B.A. 
1887, M.A. 1860. Rector of Smethcote, Salop, 1842 to 1862.] 

German Wheatcroft Danks. 1880. By the Bishop, on res. of 
Robert Joseph Buddicom, December 8rd, 1880. 

Morton Vicarage was built in 1881 at a cost of ;gl,500. The 
Parish School was built in 1848 on Charity Land, and accommo- 
dates 200 children. The Living was endowed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in 1849, 1859, and 1879, and is now worth ;^287 
per annum net. 

STOCKWITH. 

The earliest allusion to the hamlet of Stockwith that we have 
found in early documents occurs in the Close Rolls of 1226, and 
is in connection with the Ferry. It would appear that the men of 
Torksey, a royal borough, had been accustomed, from the time of 
King Henry H onwards, to levy tolls upon merchants and others 
crossing the river at that point, and the King bade the Sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire see that none hindered them in the exercise of 
this privilege. He also bade him prevent the men of Bawtry from 
levying tolls at Stockwith upon the men of Torksey. In 1278 it 
was reported in the Hundred Rolls that the Earl of Cornwall 
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hindered the men of Torksey in levying their tolls, and had done 
so for twenty years, so that Henry Ill's order does not appear to 
have been much observed. 

East and West Stockwith are not easily distinguished from each 
other in early documents, but doubtless the latter was intended in 
the order in the Close Rolls, 1888, to the Sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire ** to proclaim a weekly Market on Mondays at the Manor of 
Stockwith, because the King wishes Queen Philippa to have it 
for life." 

East Stockwith is not mentioned in Doomsday Book, but certain 
lands there and at Walkerith formed part of the Soke of the royal 
Manor of Kirton, and were doubtless handed down in the same 
families as that Manor until its alienation from the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

The Survey made in 1616 for the Prince of Wales gives the 
names of the following tenants of the Manor : Roger Gregorie, 
Thomas Abbott, Adam Yates, Philip Hawksworth, Abraham 
Rood, William Cleyton, Wilfrus Browne, and Philip Hawksworth 
junior. These, it is said, *< have comon and turbarie in the moares 
both of Morton and Stockwith .... Theis lands confine the 
Trent, and are rich groundes." There were then six oxgangs of 
land in Stockwith, belonging to the Soke, the whole rent being 
42s. 5d., of which Is. 8d. had been lost to the Prince. There was 
a ferry over the Trent, worth 10s. per annum, in the hands of 
the Prince. 

The tenants of Kirton Soke at Walkerith were Robert Woode, 
William Browne, Robert Williamson, Thomas Yates, Thomas 
Hall, Richard Johnson, Thomas Lyon, Christopher Jackson, 
Roger Sawier, Christopher Sawyer, Widow Mewe, and Widow 
Clifton. There was a ferry, ** but whose it is, to be inquired." 

It is probable that there has always been a certain amount of 
ship-building, and something of the nature of a Port at Stockwith, 
and accordingly we find that one vessel from this place, with a 
crew of ten men, joined the North Fleet of King Edward III in 
prosecuting the seige of Calais, 1844-7.* The other Lincolnshire 

I. Stowc M88. ^4, Bnt. Mus, 
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Ports sending vessels on that occasion were Barton, Boston, 
Swinefleet, Saltfleet, Grimsby, Wainfleet, and Wrangle. There is 
no mention of Gainsburgh or Torksey. 

Before the end of the Thirteenth Century the inhabitants of Stock- 
with h;id begun to find their distance from Gainsburgh Parish Church 
inconvenient, and on September 26thy 1292, Bishop Sutton granted 
to one William de Stokkehyth or Stokkyth, who was perhaps the 
leading resident, license for the celebration of Divine Service **in 
a certain Oratory constructed within his mansion at Stokketh, on 
account of the distance of the aforesaid mansion from the mother 
Church of Gaynesburg, and the difficulty of the way." The license 
was renewed by Bishop Dalderby in 1314, and perhaps later, but 
their is no record of any public Chapel of Ease being built until the 
Nineteenth Century.* 

EAST STOCKWITH CHURCH. 

One of the first objects that Mr. Bird set before himself on 
coming to Gainsburgh was the erection of District Churches at 
Morton and Stockwith. About ;^4,000, or according to another 
account ;i^8,100, was raised for this purpose, and both Churches 
were completed in 1846. S. Peter's Church, East Stockwith, is a 
substantial building of stone, consisting of Nave, Chancel, Vestry, 
Bell-turret, and Porch. The Nave is 51ft. long, and 24ft wide, the 
Chancel 20ft. 4in. long, and 15ft. wide, the accommodation being 
for 225 persons. The Font came from Laughton Church. There 
is nothing particularly remarkable in Stockwith Church, beyond 
the care that is evidently bestowed upon it by its worshippers. 
The external appearance is picturesque. 

VICARS OF EAST STOCKWITH. 

Hbnrv Christopher Barker. 1846 to 1862. Licensed by 
the Bishop 1846. 

William Topley Humphrey. 1862 to 1872. By the Bishop, on 
res. of Henry Christopher Barker, August 1st, 1862. 

I Sutton and Daldtrby memoranda. 
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Blythb Barker Walton. 1872 to 1874. By the Bishop, on 
cession of William Topley Humphrey, January 26th, 1872. 

John William Marshall. 1874 to 1876. By the Bishop, on res. 
of Blythe Barker Walton, April 24th, 1874. 

Jambs Gurnhill. 1876, B.A. By the Bishop, on res. of John 
William Marshall, September 29th, 1876. 

The Vicarage is a small and fairly convenient house situated on 
the river bank, with a somewhat beautiful out-look towards the 
red-tiled roofs of West Stockwith. The Living was endowed by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by gifts of ;i^45 per annum in 
1849, ;i^85 per annum in 1869, and ;^162 per annum in 1879. 

LANDOWNERS, 1878. 

The following names occur in the list of land-owners, owning 
more than five acres in East Stockwith or Walkerith : Charles 
Forrington 41 acres, George Hudson 101, John Laughton 40, 
Henry Light 5, Richard Palmer 7, Mrs. Revell 6, Thomas Rose 21, 
E. Snowden 18, Robert Surfleet 14, George Swift 99, T. Wagstaff 9, 
T. Waterhouse 84. There were 9 lesser owners. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE BRITANNIA WORKS AND OTHER FIRMS. 




T is known to every inhabitant, and it must be 
apparent to every visitor, that the later History 
of Gainsburgh has been very largely, one might 
say almost entirely bound up with the growth 
and development of the great engineering works 
of Messrs. Marshull, Sons and Co. During the 
last forty years the population has far more than doubled, 
prosperity has widely spread, property has largely increased in 
value, and many industries have flourished. Under the protecting 
shade of this wide-spreading tree, of which it might almost be said 
that " in it is meat for all,'* the people have fed and multiplied, and 
the old town of Gainsburgh has assumed a new character and a 
new importance among the towns of England. If Gainsburgh is 
now less conspicuous than formerly as an agricultural centre, and 
of little consequence as an inland port, it is of ever growing 
importance as the home of a great industry which carries the 
knowledge of its name to the ends of the earth. 

Good accounts of the Firm of Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co. 
appeared in 1898 in *' The Paper Makers' Circular," and in 1801 in 
*' The American Machinist," as well as from time to time in other 
papers. From the two named, and from circulars issued by the 
Firm, we shall dtaw most of our information, but it will be 
necessary to exercise severely our right of repression and condensa- 
tion, in order to confine our account to reasonable limits. 

The Britannia Works were originally founded on the present 
site by the late Mr. William Marshall about the close of 185$. He 
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purchased an old mill-wright's business, chiefly concerned with 
oil and flour-mill work, and associating with himself, rather 
more than a year later, his son Mr. James Marshall, added to the 
original business the manufacture of threshing machines and 
of fixed and portable engines The Works then occupied little 
more than an acre of land, but have since been gradually extended, 
until at the present time they cover about nineteen acres, with 
nine acres at the Trent Works. 

Mr. William Marshall died in 1860, and soon afterwards his 
younger son, Mr. Henry Dickinson Mai shall, joined the Firm, 
which was in 1862 turned into a joint-stock company. Since that 
time the brothers Messrs. J. and H. D. Marshall have been 
managing directors, and have successfully built up the fortunes 
of the Firm. 

At first agricultural machinery was the main product of the 
works, but as time went on other kinds of machinery have been 
added| and a large number of patents have been secured. One of 
the most prominent characteristics of the Firm has been the early 
use of the chief improvements in methods and plant that have been 
put forth by the leading firms in Europe and America. 

Every visitor to the Britannia Works and their main branches 
notices the large trophy of some 250 replicas of medals gained by 
the Firm at various Exhibitions. The wide extension of their fame 
has made it less important of late years to enter into these public 
competitions, but many of the prizes gained have been the highest 
in their class of exhibits. 

''The Offices embody such sections as the Cashier's, Book- 
keeping, Invoicing, Ordering, Forwarding, Shipping, Home and 
Foreign correspondence. Shorthand and Type-writing, Catalogue, 
Addressing, and Posting departments. In the Library are 
numerous articles which have appeared in technical journals, and 
contain information likely to be of use. The Photographic 
department is fitted with electric light. The Register Office 
contains a precise description of every machine turned out by the 
Firm, numbering some 100,000 engines, boilers, and threshing 
machines. 
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<* In the Tool-making and testing shop are made practically all 
the small tools used in the Works, including many of Messrs. 
Marshalls' own design. There are also labour-saving appliances 
and tools made by other English and Foreign firms, and before 
being used in the shops, the capabilities of all plant are carefully 
tested and registered for the guidance of workmen, and for the 
purposes of calculating time and cost of production. 

"Among the departments of the Britannia Works are the main 
Machine shop, d50ft. by 60ft., provided with a gallery all round ; 
the Brass-working shop ; the Automatic Machine room ; the 
Engine-erecting and fitting shop, 275ft. by 130ft. ; the main 
Erecting shop for threshing-machines, &:c., 810ft. by 62ft., with an 
extension 120ft. by 40ft. ; the Pattern shop ; the Foundry, turning 
out a daily average of 40 tons of castings ; the Brass foundry ; the 
Smithy ; the Boiler shop, 250ft square ; the Mounting department, 
220ft. by 60ft. ; the Engine stores, on two floors 90ft. square ; and 
the Dipping tank, containing some 20 tons of paint. The general 
movement is from the North-Eastern part of the Works, where 
raw materials are received, to the South-Eastern, where the 
finished machines are delivered to the Railway. The steam power 
employed in the Britannia Works, including electric lighting and 
driving requirements, amounts to an aggregate of 1850 horse 
power." 

At an angle of the Britannia Works are to be found the 
Technical Class Rooms built by Messrs. Marshall for the use of 
County Council Classes, drawing, machine construction, and the 
like. That these have thus been provided on its own premises by 
the liberality of the Firm is a remarkable illustration of the public 
spirit of its directors, who have thus endeavoured to provide for 
the general requirements of the town at large. 

The Trent Works, fitted with the latest machinery, driven 
entirely by electric power, are devoted to the manufacture of the 
woodwork required in the different machines. Here are vast 
stacks of timber sea&oning for use, and here also are additional 
rooms devoted to the Art Classes of the town. 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and Co., have a London depot in 
Farring^don Road, built with their own Gainsburgh bricks, and 
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stored with machinery ready for imtrtediate delivery. They have 
also an important depot in Calcutta, and agencies in most of the 
leading cities of the World. As an illustration of the way in 
which this Firm is accustomed to make use of its opportunities, 
we may mention that within three months of the opening up of the 
Soudan to English trade by the great battle of Omdurman, Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons, and Co., had established an agency in Khartoum. 

Among the more important extensions of its business has been 
the manufacture of Tea-drying machinery. This has led to a very 
large connection in Northern India, where many engineers trained 
at Gainsburgh are engaged in the tea plantations. 

We may add finally that the number of men and boys employed 
by the Firm in Gainsburgh is over 3,500, and that the weekly 
wage-list is more than £5,000. It is not easy to conceive what 
Gainsburgh would be like without the great Firm of Messrs. 
Marshall, Sons, and Co., for the fortunes of the town are un- 
questionably bound up with its growth and stability. 



OTHER FIRMS. 

Rose Brothers. —This Firm was founded by Mr. William Rose, 
of Gainsburgh, about twenty years ago. His inventive and 
mechanical powers led him to design several machines for packet- 
ing tobacco, blue, and black lead, and for making boxes to form 
the interior of packages for granulated goods, and for making 
cigarettes. The inventor has, of course, patented his machines, 
and supplies them to great numbers of firms in England, Europe, 
and America, and to those numerous European Governments 
which retain in their own hands a monopoly of the sale of tobacco. 

The Firm employs about 200 men. 

Kblsey and Son. — This Firm commenced operations in Morton 
in 1826, and in 1884 developed and began a larger mill in Gains- 
burgh, when the system of milling was changed from stones to 
rollers. Keeping pace with the times, it shews in itself the 
difference between the old system of pneumatic and water power 
and the modern application of steam. 
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Thb British Oil and Cake Mills Limited. — ^Thts Firm also 
has changed with the times, and does a large seed-crushing 
business in the Southern part of the (own. It was formerly a 
private Firm, and was amalgamated with others into a large joint- 
stock company a few years ago. 

Newsums, Sons, and Co. Limited.— This is a Firm of Timber 
Merchants, whose head quarters are at Lincoln. It has many 
branches, the Gainsburgh branch being established in 1882. The 
Firm employs in its steam saw-mills a large number of men. In 
1001 it suffered the misfortune of a very serious fire, which did 
immense damage, and caused as much excitement in the town as 
the great fire at Etherington's warehouse nearly a century ago. 
The Firm is however too firmly established for its financial 
position to have been shaken. 

J. B. and T. Edlington. The Firm of Edlingtons was founded 
in 1865 by Messrs John Butler Edlington and Thomas Edlington. 
Like Messrs. Marshall], Sons, and Co., it manufactures agricul- 
tural machinery, and is well known in the district. About 80 men 
are employed. 

F. Mercer. The owner of the Seed-crushing Mill of Mr. 
Fletcher Mercer comes of a family which has been established in 
Gainsburgh during several generations, and which has honourably 
filled several important positions in the town. 

Sandars and Co. — This is an old and well-established Firm of 
Maltsters, which has during many decades given employment to 
large numbers of Gainsburgh men. The family whose name it 
bears has been long resident in the Parish, and has previously 
received mention in our pages. 

FuRLEY AND Co. This Firm also represents an old Gainsburgh 
family. It carries on the varied business of wharfingers at Hull 
and Goole as well as at Gainsburgh, and gives employment to 
many men. 

The Gainsburgh United Steam Packet Co., Limftbd. This 
Firm has the proud distinction of being the first Company in 
England to run a line of steamers, though we believe ^tbat the 
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Comet steamed regularly from Glasgow to Greenock, on the Clyde, 
somewhat earlier. The Company has its head quarters in Gains- 
burgh. 

There are several other Firms in Gainsburgh, but we believe 
that we have mentioned those which are generally considered the 
most influential. As time goes on others will doubtless come to 
the front, and increase the prosperity of the ancient town. We 
should perhaps add the names of the three Banks, viz. : Messrs. 
Smith Ellison and Co., now the Union of London and Smith's 
Bank, Limited, the Lincoln and Lindsey Bank, and the Sheffield 
Bank. These are branches of large Banking Firms established 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Education in Gainsburgh. — The Grammar School.— Elb- 

MBNTARY SCHOOLS. — PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



OW far the mass of the people were able to read 
and write before the general introduction of 
printing will always be matter of dispute. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers believes that in the Fifteenth 
Century, at any rate, elementary learning was 
far more widely diffused than is commonly 
supposed, and that artizans were often able to write well, and to 
keep accounts.' It is certain that Schools were both numerous 
and well-conducted, and apparently almost every Monastery had 
its School, in which clever children, drawn from various classes of 
the community, received a good education. We cannot otherwise 
account for the fact that children of poor parents constantly rose 
to the highest positions, chiefly by the aid of the Church. 

We gain some insight into the general distribution of Schools in 
England from so early a source as the Ecclesiastical Laws of Arch- 
bishop Aelfric, drawn up about 994. One of these provided that 
"the priests in villages shall have Schools, and shall teach boys 
freely, and they ought not to expect any reward from the boys' 
relatives for their instruction, but only free-will offerings."* Thus, 
even in Anglo-Saxon times, we find the Church of England pro- 
viding for the free education of the people, and although we can- 
not suppose that this law was universally obeyed, yet it would be 
as unreasonable to believe that it was everywhere disregarded 
In very many English villages we cannot doubt that the parish 

I. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
a. Willdns* CondUa, 1. 965. 
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clergy diligently taught such children as were sent to them, and 
were the more encouraged to do so by the freewill offerings that 
resulted from their care. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

After Queen Elizabeth had reigned for nearly thirty years, the 
need of some permanent provision for higher education in Gains- 
burgh began to be severely felt, perhaps the more so that the 
neighbouring and less important town of Kirton had already for 
ten years enjoyed the advantage of a Grammar School, as had also 
the village of Laughton. So a certain wise-hearted inhabitant of 
Gainsburgh, one Robert Somerscale, whose name deserves to be 
recorded with honour, sent up a humble petition to the great 
Queen, and she, being a learned woman, and knowing that her 
revenues were swelled by an income of £80 per annum from the 
lands of the dissolved Chantries of Gainsburgh, by a like sum from 
the confiscated Hospitallers* estates, and by further moneys from 
other ecclesiastical property, was graciously pleased, on November 
21st, 1589, to issue her Letters Patent creating the ** Free 
Grammar School of the Foundation of Queen Elizabeth." Twelve 
inhabitants of Gainsburgh, with the Vicar as chairman, were to 
form a body corporate with perpetual succession, having a common 
seal, and power to hold lands not exceeding the clear annual value 
of £80. They might appoint the Master and the Usher, provide a 
suitable House, and make rules for the conduct of the School, 
with reference to the Bishop or Dean of Lincoln as Visitor. 

It is true that Queen Elizabeth did not herself propose to endow 
the School, but at this time the Sovereign was expected to defray, 
amongst other things, and with the assistance of her subjects, the 
charges of the Army and Navy, whose expenses may still be found 
recorded amongst the ** Accounts of the Great Wardrobe " ; and 
Elizabeth had but lately been obliged to ask her people for 
enormous sums to defeat the Spanish Armada, and had nothing to 
spare for Education. Moreover, when a Sovereign *' facit per 
alium, facit per se," and it is clear that Royal patronage was a 
great encouragement, then as now, to private persons. We may 
therefore reasonably claim Queen Elizabeth as a considerable 
benefactor to the good town of Gainsburgh. 
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The early local records of the Grammar School are unfortunately 
lost, but the corporate body of Governors has continued to exist, 
although they nearly died out during the Civil War. It does not 
appear that any School House was actually built until the last 
years of the Eighteenth Century, but the Governors found a 
lodging for the Master, and the boys were in all probability taught 
in the Parish Church, of which the South Chancel Aisle, or Burgh 
Chapel, was alluded to by Holies, about 1640, as Ludus Litterarius, 
the Grammar School. 

During the Eighteenth Century the School fell into such decay 
that it almost ceased to exist, and we have no doubt that the 
rebuilding of the Parish Church, by depriving it oC its local 
habitation, was felt to be a great inconvenience to higher 
education in the town. Eventually the Inclosure Award set apart 
an acre and a quarter of waste lands on the hill side for this 
purpose, and in 1795 the sum of ;£400 was raised by tontine, and 
IbZQO given by Wharton's and Mott's Charities, for the erection of 
the present buildings. 

In 1796 the Rev. James Cox, M.A., who had been a master at 
Winchester, opened the School on its present lines, and was suc- 
ceeded in 1824 by his son, the Rev. Joseph Cox. In 1885 the Rev. 
George Woods followed him, and was followed by Mr. Willan, 
who in 1858 was succeeded by the Rev. Robert Henry Charters, 
B.A., who had been 27th wrangler five years before. In 1874 he 
was followed by the Rev. John Robert Underwood Elliott, M.A. 

The character of the School has necessarily changed with the 
changing requirements of the age. In Queen Elizabeth's time a 
person who did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or 
next to nothing. Italian was the only modern language that 
could be considered fixed. German and French were in a state of 
fluctuation. Latin was still the language of diplomacy, of con- 
troversy, and of the higher forms of literature. At present, for 
the practical purposes of daily life, English, French, and German 
will carry a man through Europe, whilst applied Science, then in 
its infancy, is becoming daily more necessary. To ]Latin and 
Greek, mathematics, and writing, Mr. Woods added French and 
German. To these, under the encouragement of the Lindsey 
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County Council^ which granted £100 a year for the purpose, the 
present Master has added practical Chemistry, and an excellent 
Laboratory has been erected. 

Early hours were the rule in former times. An entry in the 
Parish Church Register, Vol II, contains the Orders drawn up by 
the Governors of the Grammar School on January 27th, 1696. 
The first is " That all children come to scole at six o'clock in the 
morning from Lady Day till September, and the rest of the year at 
seaven, unless from the first of November till Christmas." The 
third Order, perhaps suited to other centuries than the Seven- 
teenth, is " That no child be absent from scole but he bring a note 
from his parents or friends where he lives, to excuse his absence, 
or be whipped*" There was also a rule against '' shutting out the 
Master I " 

Early in the Nineteenth Century there were some 40 boarders, 
who paid 40 guineas per annum, and about 16 day boys, who paid 
eight guineas. In 1841 there were 12 boarders, who paid 50 to 60 
guineas, and 6 day boys, who paid twelve. It does not appear that 
the School has ever fulfilled the intention of its founders, who 
wished it to be free. The lack of suitable ondowoient has 
prevented this. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

It is believed that one of the main employments of the clergy 
attached to the Chantries was the education of such children as 
came to them to be taught. In this way they employed their 
spare time, and added to their slender incomes. In all probability 
the Chantry Chapels, when not unsuitable, were used for school 
purposes, just as Churches are now used for Sunday School, in 
parishes where no proper buildings exist 

We have no information as to any systematic attempt to provide 
elementary education in Gainsburgh until the establishment, in 
1747, of the General Charity School, which was managed by a 
conunittee of twenty-seven inhabitants, including the Vicar. The 
children were to be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
to be taken to Church every Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saints' Day. There was to be an annual Sermon, and an annual 
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subscription dinner. In the course of time further regulations 
were made, such as that the girls were to be taught sewing and 
knitting, and that each child was to receive a Bible and Prayer- 
book on leaving the School. In 1778 there were forty boys and 
fourteen girls in attendance. In 1783 Miss Hickman gave a piece 
of land, and a new building was shortly afterwards erected. In 
1818 Miss Hickman gave a fresh piece of land, and purchased the 
old School, a new one being erected for £850. In 1848 there were 
about 140 children in attendance. This school was sometimes 
called the General Charity School, and sometimes the White Hart 
Charity School, the meetings of members and subscribers being 
held at that Hotel. 

There was also the Blue Coat School, attended by the boys who 
were clothed and educated by the proceeds of Wharton's Charity, 
to which had been added part of Martin's. And after a time the 
girls were sent for their education to a separate building, erected 
in Church Street 

In 1889 there were in Gainsburgh no less than thirty-four public 
and private schools, in which 584 boys and 559 girls were receiving 
their education, being about one seventh of the whole population. 
Ten years later the number had increased to 1200 boys and girls, 
so that it cannot be said that Gainsburgh was far behind in its 
provision for the children. There were then some 150 to 200 boys 
in the General Charity School near Trinity Church, 150 girls in the 
Church St. School, and 140 infants in the school in Becky Lane.' 

The Education Act of 1870, which made elementary education 
compulsory, was naturally followed by a growth of schools con- 
ducted under Government auspices, and by the gradual extinction 
of most of the private schools. Canon Clements, at that time 
Vicar, did a great work in bringing the Church schools into line, 
and as the population increased, they were enlarged and extended. 
The Wesleyan Methodists also worked hard, and eventually 
carried on two large schools. In 1894 the old Girls' School in 
Church Street was given up to free scholars, the Acland St. Schools 
being greatly enlarged. In 1900 there were in the town four 
Church Schools and two Methodist Schools, the whole accomodation 

I. Stark*t Visiton' Pocket Guide to Qaiasburgh, 1849. 
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supplied being equal to the requirements of the population, although 
somewhat unequally distributed 

Of the Education Act of 1902 it would not be adviseable to speak 
directly ; but it is permissible to say that the past efforts of 
philanthropic persons in Gainsbargh have been crowned with such 
success that we may fairly surmise that the completion of the 
educational ladder will be followed by the gradual rise of one 
child after another from humble surroundings to honourable and 
honoured positions in the land. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

There will always be, as there have always been, those who 
prefer that their children should be taught otherwise than in the 
ancient endowed Schools or in the Elementary Schools, and such 
Schools under private management have seldom been wanting to 
a town of any size or antiquity. They were more numerous in 
Gainsburgh, as we have seen, a century, and half a century ago 
than they are now, because to a large extent the improvements 
•that have taken place in elementary education have taken their 
place. 

As Schools for Secondary Education that have been established 
for a considerable number of years we may mention the Collegiate 
School for Boys (Mr. Barlow) in Spital Terrace, Handel House, 
for Girls, (Miss Shelton) in Northolme, Lealholme in Bridge Street, 
for Girls, (Miss Taylor), and the Day School for Girls in Bridge 
Street (Miss Harrison). There are doubtless several other Schools, 
and if we only select these for mention, it is for the reason that 
they are specially alluded to, week by week, in the Gainsburgh 
Nbws. There are besides many opportunities given in the town 
for the study of particular subjects, such as Music. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Parish Church,— The Bells.^ The Registers. — Church 
Plate. — Ancient Arms and Inscriptions. — Modern Inscrip- 
tions. — Ecclesiastical Notes. — An Assault. 

THE PARISH CHURCH. 



LTHOUGH we have no certain means of knowing 
when the first Church was erected atGainsburgh, 
or what that Church was like, our knowledge 
of history teaches us that wherever Christians 
have been sufficiently numerous they have 
always seen fit to erect sacred buildings for the 
Service of God. Even when persecution was rife in the Capitai of 
the Empire, vaulted Chapels were hollowed out in the catacombs 
beyond the City, and no sooner was the pressure of persecution 
relaxed, than comely Churches were speedily erected. It can 
scarcely be doubtful that there was such a building in Gainsburgh 
in Angle if not in Roman times, and we have already hinted that, 
if Alfred were indeed married at Gainsburgh, the presumption is 
that he led his bride to the Altar of the Parish Church, 

Unfortunately there are no visible remains of any sacred building 
in Gainsburgh earlier than the close of the Fourteenth Century. 
The former Church may have been Norman, or it may have been 
Early English. We only know for certain that it was low, 
narrow, dark and somewhat ruinous, and that it occupied a larger 
area than the present building. 
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There remains, however, in the possession of Sit Hickman B. 
Bacon a small water-colour sketch, which Stark has reproduced, 
shewing the exterior of the Parish Church as it appeared before 
the rebuilding of the Eighteenth Century. And in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford there is another sketch, by Back, made in 1724, 
and giving further details.' From these we gain the impression 
that the Church was externally a late Decorated and Perpendicular 
edifice, with a long Clerestorey, and a wooden South Porch. There 
were also, we know, two side Chapels, of which that on the North 
was erected by Sir Edmund de Cornewaille, about 1377, and that 
on the South by the first Lord Burgh, before 1496. These 
contained monuments of their respective families. 

The Tower is all that remains to us of the mediaeval Parish 
Church, and is a good specimen of early Perpendicular work. It 
was customary to carve the heads of the reigning King and of the 
Bishop or Archbishop as corbels by the chief door of entrance, and 
accordingly we find these on either side of the Tower door at 
Gainsburgh. It will be noticed that the King has a long flowing 
beard, from which we conclude that the Tower was built shortly 
before the close of Edward Ill's reign, since he was the only 
English monarch living in that epoch who wore such a beard. 
The Bishop is perhaps Bokyngham of Lincoln, or Archbishop 
Sudbury of Canterbury. 

To what cause we are to attribute the decay of the main body 
of the Church can now be only matter of conjecture. De la 
Pryme described it in 1676 as ** no splendid piece of architecture, 
but low, dark, and narrow ; *' and his editor appended the strange 
note : '* Evidently a building of late Perpendicular date, not much 
before the Reformation." We consider, on the contrary, that it 
is much more likely to have been in the main a Norman structure, 
for the men of Perpendicular times would certainly not have built 
a low, narrow, and dark Church, but rather a lofty, wide, and 
light one. How indeed it can have been dark, with such a 
noble clerestory, and such fine South windows as the pictures 
shew, is hard to understand, for the stained glass must have been 
destroyed before Abraham's time. If the body of the Church 
were of Norman date, we may probably attribute its decay to the 
!• Qoa|;h M.8.8. I^incolnahirs, z$. 
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addition of a lofty clerestorey to walls which were never intended 
to carry so much weight, and to the insecurity of the foundations, 
for the Normans were notoriously careless upon this point, as 
witness the collapse of the Tower at Peterborough. The inter- 
ments also that took place in the Church must have been very 
detrimental to its stability. 

That the building had become extremely insecure is certain 
from the preamble to the Act of 9 George II, which states that 
''the walls, arches, and pillars wete shaken, and declined from 
their proper positions.'* Hence, after the ordinary means for its 
preservation had been exhausted, the advisability of rebuilding 
was very carefully discussed, and at a Vestry Meeting held on 
July 22nd, 1784, a Committee was appointed *• to consider the 
state and condition of the Church, and whether it is necessary or 
proper to rebuild or repair the same or any part thereof, and in 
what manner, and by what means, and to draw up an estimation 
and proposal for that purpose, and lay the same before a Vestry." 
The Committee consisted of the Minister and Churchwardens, 
together with Messrs Thomas Hutton, John Wilberfoss, William 
Sampson, William Dealtry, Thomas Morton, Adam Lugg, 
Benjamia Dealtry, William Wharton, John Ives, John Bayley of 
Morton, John Cottam of Walkerith, and Benjamin Luddington of 
Stockwith. It is noticeable that the Lord of the Manor was 
omitted. Perhaps it was thought that such a matter was best 
undertaken by the representatives of the people themselves, 
irrespective of social position, and we seem to distinguish here an 
indication of the independent spirit of the Churchmen of Gains- 
burgh, who were quite prepared in such a matter to act upon their 
own initiative. The Committee made their report on September 
18th, 1785, and were directed to apply to Parliament for power to 
rebuild. 

It seems strange that it should have been considered necessary 
to apply to Parliament for such a purpose, but the reason was a 
pecuniary one. There was no one both able and willing to defray 
the cost as a voluntary gift, and the expense was far too great to 
be covered by an ordinary Church rate, whilst the modern methods 
of obtaining money for such a purpose had not yet been invented. 
The Act of 1785-6 therefore authorized the trustees to raise by 
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assessment the sum of £2,500 in twelve years, and to borrow 
a like sum on the credit of the assessment, spreading repayment 
over twenty-five years. In 1740 a second Act authorised them to 
raise ;^1000 by a duty on coals, and an assessment on the 
outlying hamlets, except Thonock. The whole expense of rebuild- 
ing the Church was ;^5230 12s. 8Jd. of which the ;^230 12s. 8Jd. 
was provided by the sale of old materials, and by a few private 
benefactions. 

It will be lemembered that a conspicuous precedent for this way 
of raising money was afforded by the duty on coals brought into 
London, which was applied to the rebuilding of S. Paul's 
Cathedral and other Churches, after the great Fire. There were 
at this time but 80 or 40 Dissenters in Gainsburgh, out of a 
population of about 2,000, so that the religious difficulty did not 
present itself. Had it done so, it is likely that a far plainer 
Church would have been erected, but the pride which the mass of 
the people took in their Parish Church was testified by the curious 
couplet afterwards in vogue : 

"Gainsburgh proud people 
Built a new Church to an old Steeple.*' 

It is unfortunate that the name of the Architect of the new 
Church has not been preserved. There is said to be a tradition 
that Gibbs, who built the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, All 
Hallows, Derby, S. Martin's in the Fields, and S. Mary le Strand, 
also designed Gainsburgh Church, but there are no traces of the 
plans among his many designs preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and Mr. Bodley has expressed the opinion that the work is not so 
good as his. 

Among leading Architects of that period were Sir John 
Vanbrugh, who built Blenheim and other great houses, but died 
in 1718; Hawksmoor, who built S. George's in the East, S. 
George's, Bloomsbury, Christchurch, Spitalfields, and S. Giles' in 
the Fields, and died in 1786 ; Kent, a native of Yorkshire, who 
built Devonshire House, Piccadilly, the Horse Guards, &c., and 
died in 1748 ; John James, who built S. George's, Hanover 
Square, and died 1746 ; Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington, 
who built many great houses, and died in 1758 ; Sir William 
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Chambers, and Sir Robert Taylor, somewhat later in the century. 
Out of these, if we must put aside Gibbs, the choice seems to lie 
between Kent and James, but we are doubtful whether the point 
will ever be decided. The Gentleman's Magazine has no record 
of the event, and the Annual Register had not at that time been 
commenced. 

The first stone of the new Church was laid on August 26th, 
1786, and the Church was opened on September 16th, 1744. 
During the rebuilding, Services were held in a ** Tabernacle " 
erected at no great distance. 

There are those, and amongst them Stark, who have regretted 
that Gainsburgh Parish Church was not built in the Gothic style, 
to agree with the ancient Tower. We do not share this regret. 
There was no man living at that time who could have built a 
Gothic Church. Renaissance and Classical architecture held the 
field, and in England the school of architects founded by Wren, 
who had himself studied French and Italian models, was 
omnipotent. It was inevitable that the new Church should have 
been a Classical structure. No other would at that time have 
been possible. We do, however, regret that the old Tower was 
not re-modelled to agree with the body of the structure, as was 
done in the case of many others. And a noble portico, like that 
of All Saints*, Northampton, would have perfected the building. 

The Church as it stands is, however, one of the most dignified 
Classical Churches in the country, and is especially precious to 
Lincolnshire, from being the only one of large size in that style in 
the County. Though somewhat shorter in proportion, its ground 
plan is almost exactly similar to that of the lower Church of S. 
Clemente in Rome, which is one of the earliest examples of a 
complete Christian Church, dating probably from the reign cf • 
Constantine the Great. Those who would have preferred a Gothic 
building may at least congratulate themselves that they possess a 
Church of just such a character as those worshipped in who first 
recited the Nicene Creed in their Services. But the Altar should 
stand, not against the East wall, but a little Westwards from the 
chord of the Apse. The extreme interior length of the Church is 
180ft. 6m., and its width 72ft. 
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Considerable sums of money have been spent upon Gains- 
burgh Church since its rebuilding. In 1824 an oak screen was 
added at the West end to form vestries and exclude draughts. 
Forty years later the seats in the body of the Church were lowered 
12 inches, and partly re-modelled. The galleries were lowered, 
the organ was improved, and a new system of heating was devised. 
In 1869 the East end of the Church was tiled and considerably raised, 
the present choir stalls and pulpit were added, and the Apse was 
coloured, the architect being Mr. William White, F.S.A., and the 
cost ;^600. In 1876 the whole Church was decorated by Mr. 
Knowles of York at a cost of j^510. Since that time black and 
white marble has been laid down in the Nave, and a new Font 
given by Sir Hickman B. Bacon. Other ornaments have also 
been added to the Church. In 1903 the Church was again 
decorated, new Vestries added and other considerable improve- 
ments made at a cost of about ;^8000, under the direction of Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 

The glass in the central East Window was at the time of its 
insertion among the best that was then made in England. The 
three windows of the Apse, by Wailes of Newcastle, were given 
in memory of the Sandars family. Some of the other windows 
contain stained glass. In the Chancel hangs a very handsome 
brass chandelier given to the Church by Mr. John Woof met in 
1728. The Organ, by Byfield and Son of London, was given by 
subscription in 1798. 

THE BELLS. 

The ** Certificate of Church Goods," 1558, mentions the number 
of bells then left in the parish, but the entry is illegible. In 1690 
there were five bells, as the following note shews : ** August 25th, 
1690. There is foure bell ropes found by the farms in East 
Stockwith, viz., John Luddington, senior, his farm, the Great bell 
rope, Nicholas Booteflower, his farm, the fourth and third bell, 
John Luddington, junior, the second bell, and is to be found by 
these farms for ever. Witness Thos. Elley, Saxton.'* A later 
terrier says that " three bell-ropes are found by the heirs of 
Stanhope from a farm now or late in the occupation of William 
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Stow, the fourth bell-rope from a farm late Reeder, supposed at 
Ravenfleet. John Luddington's estate finds a rope for the fifth 
bell." These bell-ropes have long ceased to be claimed from the 
Stockwith farms. 

In 1765 it was reported, possibly in error, that there were six 
bells in Gainsburgh Parish Church.' In 1764 the old bells were 
re-cast into a larger ring by Lester and Pack of London, and in 
185S the sixth bell was re-cast at the same foundry. The 
following are the present inscriptions. 

1, 2, 8, 4, 7. " Lester and Pack of London fecit 1764." 

6. 'Mn wedlock's bands all ye who join 

With hands your hearts unite, 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite *' 

6. '< C. and G. Meats, founders, London, 1856. This bell was 
recast 1856. William Stanwell, John Ferris Marshall, Church- 
wardens.*' 

8. '* Lester and Pack of London fecit. Joseph Hornby and John 
Coats, Churchwardens, 1764." 

The diameter of the treble bell is 30 in., and of the tenor, 
which weighs 20 cwt., 48 in. There are several peal-boards in 
the belfry, one of them recording that on January 1st, 1848, '* the 
first peal of Kent Treble-Bob-Major ever rang in the County of 
Lincoln, comprizing 5086 changes, was rang in 3 hours 20 
minutes." Ever since that time we understand that the Gains- 
burgh ringers have preserved their reputation.' 

THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

In 1890 the Rev. J. Gurnhill, whose ancestors may be traced in 
Gainsburgh for many generations, published his '* Monograph on 
the Gainsborough Parish Registers," in which he answered the 
questions issued some years before by the Bishop of Nottingham, 
Archdeacon of Stow, and added certain comments of his own, to 

I. Htflekn MS. stie. 

a. Cf. North's Church Bella of Lipcolnsblra, 
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which we have already referred. The Registers, which are 
extremely voluminous, contain much valuable information else- 
where unobtainable, and well deserve printing in full. The older 
volumes are of unusual shape, but all are well preserved and 
legible. There are twenty-six volumes, the first three containing 
all classes of entries. From 1768 the marriages have been 
entered in separate volumes, and in 1812 all parishes were 
supplied with new registers, as they were also for marriages in 
1837. The contents are as follows : 

Vol. I. Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 1564 to 1641. 

Vol. II. Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 1641 to 1696. 

Vol. III. Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials 1696 to 1746. 

Vol. IV. Baptisms and Burials 1746 to 1785, Marriages, 1746 
to 1758. 

Later volumes contain entries from 1758 and 1785 to the 
present time. 

There are very few breaks in the entries, and such as exist 
were apparently due to carelessness. During the latter part of 
the Commonwealth Births were entered instead of Baptisms, but 
at least some of the Marriages took place in Church. The many 
curious entries that occur in the earlier volumes have been so 
carefully noted by Mr. Gurnhill that we feel it would be super- 
fluous to refer to them here. 

CHURCH PLATE. 

The Parish Church is rich in Sacramental Vessels, of which the 
older ones were carefully described by Stark. They consist of 

1. A large Flagon, weighing 41b. 5oz. with the inscription 
'* Ex dono R. Brewer, for the use of the Church of Gainsburgh, 
1692." 

2. A second Flagon, weighing 41b. 8oz. with the inscription 
** Given for the use of the Church of Gainsburgh in Lincolnshire." 

3. An Alms Dish, weighing 47oz. lldwt.^ with inscription % 
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'*The ^ift of Mr. Thos. Dowker, Eastland and Hamburgh 
merchant, to the honour of God and the use of the Church of 
Gainsburgh, A.D. 1V30." 

4. A second Alms Dish, weighing 46oz.y with *• E dono 
Guh'elmi Sampson, jun., generosi, A.D. 1726." 

5. Paten, weighing 21^z., with '* Given for the service of the 
Holy Communion in the Church of Gainsborough." 

6. Paten, weighing l5|oz., with ** The Gift of Mrs. Ann Lea, 
widdowy to the Church of Gainsborough, 1780." 

7. 8. Two small Patens or Chalice covers, weighing 2oz. 17dwt. 
each, without inscription. 

9. 10. Two very beautiful Chalices, weighing respectively 28oz. 
Bdwt. and 28oz. 5dwt., with inscription : ^'Gatnsburgh Parish 
Church, 1866." 

The box m which they are contained has '' These Chalices were 
dedicated to God's service on Sunday, September 2drd, 1866, on 
which day a general ordination was held for the first time in 
Gainsborough Parish Church. John Jackson, D D., Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, J. Clements, M.A., Vicar of Gainsborough, T. H. 
Craster, M.A., £• M. Farquhar, M.A., Curates, S. Wilkinson, 
F. M. Burton, Wardens." 

11. Paten, weighing 7foz., with <* Gainsborough Parish 
Church 1868." 

12| 18, 14. A set of Communion veasels, in case, latterly used 
at S. MichaeKs, consisting of: Flagon, weighing 20j^oz., Chalice, 
weighing 6^ oz., both without inscription, and Paten, weighing 
8 oz., with ** These vessels for the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion, being Paten, Chalice, and Flagon, were rennodelled 
A.D. 1867, the same silver being worked up again from two cups 
without inscription, and a large two-handled goblet, the gift of 
the widow Ann Hood (late of Morton) for the use of Gainsborough 
Church." 

16. 16. Chalice and Paten in case, for private Communions, 
presented by his congregation to the Rev. Gilbert C. F. J. Moor, 
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Vicar of S. Andrew's, Worthing, left by him to the Rev. Maurice 
A. Moor, who died 1897, and given to Gainsburgh Parish 
Church in 1901. 

ANCIENT ARMS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

There were in the old Church several interesting monuments 
and coats of arms, notices of which have been preserved by 
Leland, Holies, and Dr. Burton. We have already quoted 
Leland's words. Gervase Holies' Notes, about 1640, are preserved 
in Harleian M.S. 6829 in the British Museum, and are a curious 
mixture of late Latin and quaint heraldic language. The latter 
we preserve, translating the Latin. 

Holies' Church Notes. '* Gahesburgh. A marble tomb with 
alabaster effigies of Thomas Burgh, Knight of the Garter [auree 
periscelidts] and of his wife. 1. 'Mn a window of the South 
Aisle. Quarterly : 1. B. 3 Flowres de Lise ermine. A label 
with 8 Files arg. Burgh, 2. Or. A Lyon rampant B. Percy, 
8. Or. 8 Pallets Sa. Comyn, Earl of Athol, Empaling : G. On a 
Chevron Or. 8 Estoyles Sa. Cobham of Sterborough." 

2. *' Burgh, and his quarterings within the Garter." 

8. '* B. 3 Flowres de Lize ermine. Burgh. Empaling : 
Quarterly, 1. G. 8 waterbougets arg. Ros., 2» G. A Fesse between 
2 bars gemells arg., 3. A crescent B. and wheels within arg.*' 

4. <* B. A chiefe and 8 chevronels braced in base Or. Fitzfaugh. 
Empaling B. 8 Flowres de Lize ermine. Burgh." 

5. *' An arme coupee aTgfent lie Or, vulgo Mansere. And a 
Fafcon volant ermine, collared with a crowne Or. Burgh*s crest 
and supporters." 

& '* G. 3 greyhoundes cursant argent." 

7. •• Argent. A saltier Sable." 

8. '' Argent. A manche Sable." 

9. *' Chequy Argent Btrit Sable. A bend 6." 
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10. "Argent. A Lyon rampant G. crowned Or. A border 
engrayled Sable, Bezantee." 

11. " In the South wall of the South Aisle, the tomb of Agnes, 
daughter and one of the heirs of Christopher Draper, Knight, 
Alderman of London, and first wife of William Hickman, afterwards 
Knight, who died 22nd Feb., 1599. Elizabeth, elder daughter of 
William Willughby, heir apparent of Charles, Lord Willughby de 
Parham, was his second wife." 

12. '* Party per pale endented Arg. and B. Hickman. Impaling, 
quarterly, 1. Arg. On a fesse G. a mullet of the first and 2 cupps 
Or, between 8 annulets of the second. Draper, 2. Ermine. On 
a chiefe B. 3 Lyons rampant Or., 8. Ermine. A fesse chequy, 
Arg. and Sa." 

18. **The East window in the Grammar School, Arg. A 
saltier, On a chief G. 8 escallops arg. Taylbois. Impaling B. 
8 Flowres de Lize ermine. Burgh." 

14. " Quarterly. Fitzhugh and Marmyon. Impaling Burgh." 

16. " Or. On % bars G. 3 water buugets arg. Willughby. 
Impaling B. 3 Flowres de Lize ermine. Burgh." 

" D'nus Georgius Tailbois me fieri fecit." 

** D'na Elizab. Fitzhugh me fieri fecit." 

Of these shields, which we have numbered for convenience of 
reference, No. 1 commemorates the Snd Lord Burgh, who was 
descended from heiresses of the Percy and Comyn families, and 
therefore quartered their arms, and whose wife was a Cobham. 
Nos. 2 and 3 commemorate the 1st Lord Burgh, whose wife was 
a Ros. Nos. 4, 14, and 15 are the shields of Elizabeth, his 
daughter, who first married Lord Fitzhugh, and afterwards Sir 
Henry Willoughby of WoUaton. No. 18 is the shield of her 
sister Margaret, who married Sir George Tailbois of Goltho. No. 
12 is the shield of Sir William Hickman, placed over the monu- 
ment of his first wife, Agnes Draper. The South Aisle, formerly 
the Burgh Chapel, was in 1640 used as the Grammar School. 

Stark adds the following from a M.S. of Dr. Burton, but we 
have thought it well to translate the inscriptions : 
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'^ In a Chappel in the North Choir, on the wall side. 

**The ' cabuches ' of the Godfrey family, sometime owners of 
the Manor of Thunnok, whose bones rest in this sanctuary. 
First •* Here lies William Godfrey, who died June 17th, 1610, 
aged 65. Johanna Ranter, his wife, daughter of John Darnell of 
Manitree, Essex, gent., who died March 16th, 1620, aged 81, and 
bore him three sons and one daughter." 

*' Here also lies Joseph Godfrey, son and heir of the said William, 
who died August 5th, 1680, aged 54. He married Catharine, 
daughter of William Willoughby, armiger, son and heir of 
Charles, Lord Willoughby de Parham, who died August 15th, 
1658, aged 74, whose body is buried at Darfield, co. York, and 
who bore him six sons and five daughters." 

*' Here also lies William Godfrey, son and heir of the said 
Joseph, who died January 8th, 1657, aged 50, who married Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of William ^Saltmarsh of Grooby, Lines, 
gent., who died May 10th, 1645, aged 26, whose body is buried at 
Washingborough, Lines., near the bones of het mother, Lady 
Evers, and who bore him two sons and two daughters." 

'* Here also lies Mildred, daughter and co-heire.ss of Robert 
Williamson of Botthamsall, Notts., and first wife of William 
Godfrey, armiger, true and indubitable owner of the Manor of 
Thunnock. She died January 29th, 1667, aged 29, and bore him 
two daughters. " 

** Arms on the wall side of the said Chappell : 

1. '* Gu. On a canton arg. a band gu. Godfrey. Impaling 
Az. 2 bars between 6 mascles arg." 

2. '' Godfrey, impaling Ag. fretty Or." 

3. '* Godfrey, impaling Arg. 8 cinquefoils sem^e de crosslets 
gu. A Crescent at top of it." 

4. << Godfrey, impaling 1. Arg. On a chevron gu. between 8 
trefoils az. a crescent arg., 2. — Cinquefoils semte de crosslets gu." 

5. '* Quarterly. 1. Godfrey. 2. Arg. 3 cinquefoils Ac. 8. Per 
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chevron Sa. and arg. In chief 8 mullets or cinquefoils Or. In 
base 8 garbs gu. 4. Ermine. A fesse compony Or and Az." 

0. ** Arg. A fesse gu. Impaling Godfrey." 

7. *' Quarterly. 1 and 4 Godfrey, 2 and 3. Arg. 8 cinquefoils 
and sem^ de crosslets gu. and a crescent gu. Crest. On an 
Earl's coronet a demi Hon rampant gu. langued az. crowned or.'* 

** In middle choir on a blue stone a plane with an image of a 
clergyman in his habit and about its verge an inscription plate 
'* Hie jacet Guilielmus de Fenbi, quondam vicarius istius Ecclie.*' 

*'On a broad plate fixed on a white stone by the altar railes, 
**The body of Mrs. Rebecca Williams, daughter of Nft. Thos. 
Raynbowe of Wintringham, Lines. Died June 27th, 1641. Peace 
be with us." 

*'In South Quoir, on wall side, this monument at bottom, 'Here 
lyeth buried the Lady Agnes Dixi, late wife of Sir Wolston Dixi, 
one of the daughters and heirs of Xpher Dra . . . Knt, and 
.... of William Ok . . 2th Feb. 1690." 

''Arms in middle quartered between two tables : 

1. " Arg. A fesse between three annulets gu." 

S« ^* Arg. On 2 chevrons between 3 escallops sa. 6 martlets 
arg." 

3. "Ermine. A chet." 

4. " Ermine. A fesse cheky gfu. and sa " 

" Quarterly, 1 and 4. Per pale arg and az Hickman, 2. A 
spread eagle arg., 8. Az. On a chief arg., 8 lozenges gu." 

" On the ground under it a blue marble : Hickman, impaling 
Gu. a saltier arg. Nevill. Sir Will. Hickman Bart. Died 8 
February 1683." '* In glass window by it. Quartered, 1 and 8. 
Hickman, 2. Gu. a saltier arg. and fyle of 3 points compone arg. 
and az., 8. Or frettee gu. On a canton ermine, a ship sa., 4. 
Az. A cinquefoil ermine, and border engrailed or, 5. Arg. On a 
chevron sa. 8 quaterfoils Or, 6. Az. a sptead eagle arg., 7 Sa. 
On a chief arg. 8 lozenges gu." 
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MODERN INSCRIPTIONS. 273 

** In a high window out on North side of the Nave : Arg. a lion 
rampant gu." 

Most of these shields described by Dr. Burton are those of the 
families of Godfrey and Hickman, and their ancestors. The 
** clergyman in his habit" is evidently Goscelin de Feryby, who 
died in 1408. Mrs. Williams, n6e Raynbowe, was probably sister 
of the Bishop of Carlisle, spoken of in the History of Blyton. It 
would be interesting if the many coats of arms described by Holies 
and Burton could be some day restored to the Church, and those 
of later families connected with Gainsburgh added to them. 

MODERN INSCRIPTIONS. 

There are some few monuments in the present Church, but none 
of much artistic interest. The following persons are commem- 
orated : — 

1. — Sir Neville George Hickman, Bart., of Thonock Hall. 
Died 5 March, 1781, aged 56. Frances Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter of Christopher Tower, of Huntsmore Lodge, Bucks. 
Died 20 Nov., 1763. Rose Elizabeth, their daughter, wife of 
Thomas Baker. Died 17 Feb. 1779, aged 30. Frances Hickman, 
their only surviving daughter. Died 9 March, 1826, aged 79, 
devising the family estates to her cousin, Henry Bacon. 

2. — Bridget, daughter of Sir John Thornhagh, of Fenton, Notts, 
and widow of Sir Willoughby Hickman, Bart., aged 72. 

3. — William Murray, D.D. Born 1705. Twenty-two years 
chaplain to the British Factory at Hamburgh, afterwards Rector 
of Folkingham and Vicar of Gainsburgh, " in whom were united a 
cultivated understanding, liberality of sentiment, and elegance of 
manners. As a preacher he at once instructed and delighted his 
hearers ; as a pastor he conciliated the esteem and affection of his 
flock. The efficacy of Christian principles he manifested in an 
exemplary life, which to the general regret of all who knew him, 
terminated Dec. 18th, 1778." Grace Murray, his relict, died May 
7th, 1783, aged 72. 

4.— Gilbert Hopkins gent. Died 14 Nov., 1715, aged 60. 
Elizabeth, his wife. Died 27 Dec, 1710, aged 56. Five sons and 
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two daughters. William Hopkins Gent. Died 1 June, 1762, aged 
64. Also Elizabeth, his daughter. Died 22 Jan., 1744, aged 29. 
Also two sons and three daughters more, who died young. Also 
Susanna, his daughter, wife of Benjamin Laughton. Died 1 Aug. 
1764, aged 47. Also William, Benjamin, and Revell, sons of 
Benjamin and Susanna Laughton. 

6.— Mr. John Woolmer,jun. Died 14 May, 1725. Elizabeth, 
his wife. Died 16 Ap., 1722, aged 88. Also their children, Ann, 
John, John, Sampson, and Edward, 

6.— Samuel Sandars. Died 18 July, 1885, aged 71. Jane, his 
wife. Died 18 May, 1849, aged 81. Also their sons and 
daughters, viz, Mary. Died 11 June, 1822, aged 21 ; John. Died 
1 Mar., 1824, aged 21 ; Charlotte. Died 15 Sept., 1826, aged 22 ; 
Jane. Died 18 Sept., 1854, aged 88 ; Samuel. Died 7 Oct., 1889, 
aged 40 ; Edward. Died 14 Sept., 1852, aged 58. Also Anne, 
widow of Edward Sandars. Died 6 July, 1865, aged 68. Also 
Eliza, wife of Rev. W. H. King. Died 8 Jan., 1871, aged 74. 
Also George, M.P. for Wakefield, D.L., J. P. for West Riding 
Yorks and Essex. Died 14 May, 1879, aged 74. Also Ann, wife 
of Rev. R. J. Buddicom. Died 23 Oct., 1880, aged 70. 

7. — Francis Armishaw Lowe, Esq., Surgeon of this place. Died 
4 Dec, 1852, aged 49. 

8. — Ada Mary, wife of John Walter Robert Stuart, eldest 
daughter of Frederick Merryweather Burton of Highfield. Died 
6 Dec, 1887. 

9.— Joseph Guy. Died 16 June, 1862. Charlotte, his wife. 
Died 15 Jan., 1890. Also their children, viz : Harriet Jane, wife 
of John Mozley Stark. Died 7 Dec, 1884 ; Harriet Philby. Died 
1846; Charles Miller. Died 1828; Augustus George. Died 7 
Dec, 1857; Charlotte Ann, widow of John Williamson. Died 14 
Sept., 1891. 

10. — Against a South Pillar. '* In memory of George Robinson, 
for 40 years organist of this Church, who departed in the faith of 
Christ on the 25th February, 1894. This tablet was erected by 
many of his friends, and he had many.'' 
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11. Against a North Pillar. **The portion of the Church 
allotted for Thonock Choir, to an extent covering 14 feet square 
of ground at the North-East angle of this aisle, was restored and 
repaired at the sole expense of Sir Henry Hickman Bacon, Premier 
Baronet, owner of the Lordship of High Thonock, A.D. 1864." 

ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Bishop Wakb's Spbculum Diocbsbos. 

<* Gainsburgh. Families [? persons] 2000 about 2000 

Dissenters between 80 and 40, of whom 8 10 

Quakers. 

Incumbent. Mr. Anthony Smith, resident in Vicarage. Good 
and diligent. Ordained priest by Bp. of Lincoln 7 March, 1679. 

George Wade, instituted 7 July, 1719. Curate, John 

Lucas, licensed 21 September, 1719. 

SiRViCBS. Twice every Sunday. Prayers daily. Catechizing 

frequently frequently in Lent twice every 

Sunday [7th day] in Lent. Communion each first Sunday in the 
month. 

Nonconformist Worship. Independent or Presbyterian, and 
Quaker. 

Rbvbnub. Revised value £^. In King's Books ;^22 16s. 8d. 
Tenths ;^2 5s. 8d. Procurations ecclesiastical 4s. 2d., vicarial 4s., 
oi which 6s. 8d. from North Gamsburgh. 

Charitibs. a school with poor endowment, 10s. per ann. 

Notes. Sir Willoughby Hickman lives here. Some works are 
cogt up in a hamlet called High Thunnock, which are called 
Castle Hills, and which Dr. Howet supposed to be the ancient 

Sidnacester Some Monuments of the Hickmans . . • 

Simon Scroop, Esq., lives at Thunnock, a Papist.'* 

Bishop Reynolds recorded the same Services in 1743. 

Archdeacon's Visitation, 1640. "Margaret, wife of Thomas 
Vaughan, was cited for sitting in a seate in the Church of Gains- 
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burgfh, which is not appointed to her by anie having authoritie 
thereunto, shee having had warning to the contrarie." Fined 7s. 

AN ASSAULT. 

We have found in the Record Office the following curious 
account of an assault committed upon one of the Priests of 
Thonock Chantry in the year 1516, and transcribe it literally, with 
some abbreviations. There occurs also a list of ** Interrogatories" 
to be put to the witnesses, but this we omit, since it merely 
embodies the several accusations in the form of questions. The 
result of the trial that ensued we have not seen. 

** To the Kynge our Soveryn lorde. Shewith and compleynith 
unto yr. Hignesse yr. faythful subgietts and oratours Richard 
Cornewall, Squyer, and Sr. Willm Pytyng, chapleyn. That there 
is a chauntrey in Gaynesburgh in the counte of Lincoln called 
ThMMiok chauntrey, and iii prests there dayly syngyng for the 
seid' Richard Cornewall, and for the soules of his auncestors, and 
for all Christen soules, which is of the foundacon of the auncestors 
of the seid Richard Cornewall. One Richard Wawyn, otherwise 
called Richard Leche, of Gaynesburgh aforeseid, gentilman, 
beryng grette grugge and malesse ageynst the seid Richard 
Cornewall and his chapleyns and s'v'ntes, there aboute the xxth 
day of March in the vii th yere ot yr. most noble reign, of his high, 
malicious, and cursed mynde intendyng to destroy and cast down 
the foundacon of the seid Chauntrey, contrary to ryght and good 
consciens, and to the grett hurt, damage, and disherison of the 
same Richard Cornewall, cam to the Chapell of the seid Chauntry, 
which is annexed into the church of Alhalowes ther, and uppon his 
malicious hygh and froward mynde would have broken and cast 
down the wallys of the seid Chapell. And the seid Sr. Willm, 
then beyng oon of the chauntrey prestes there, advised the seid 
Richard Leche not to medell therewt. And the same Richard 
Leche, wt. an high and furious mynde, sware many grett othes 
that he wolde pluk down the wallys thereof his selfe. And 
bycause the seid Richard Leche cam afterwards unto the p'yshe 
Churche there, where the same Sr. William Pytyng was knelyng 
in his prayers before the Rode there. And in the same Sr. 
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William then and there made assaute, and with force and violently 
toke hym by the face wt.boih his hands, and the same Sr. William 
then and there bett and evyll intreyted, so that he was and yet is 
in dought to walke to or from the Church there, or to any other 
place, and dayly goyth in geopp*dy of his lyffe. And syn that 
time the seid Richard Leche, Nicholas London, and other riotously 
and maliciously disposed p'sones, svntes and adherents of the seid 
Richard Leche, with bowes and arrowes, swerdys and buklers, 
hath dyverse tymes assauted, manassed, and thrett, and dayly 
doth assault, manasse, and thrett the svntes, tennts, and friends 
of the seid Richard Cornewall, that is to say Moryce Morgan, 
Robt. Thornton, Robt. Wryght, Adam Chattoo, Henry Edmund, 
and many other, in such man'r that they do goo dayly in jeopp'dy 
of there lyfFe, to there grett losse, damage, and hurt, and in 
p'illous ensample of other And after the seid bett- 
ing and woundying of the seid Moryce Morgan incontynently the 
seid Richard Leche denyed, and seid that Nicholas London was 
not his svnte. And craftely the same day at nyght, about i or i' 
of the clok aft. mydnyght, the same Nicholas was conveyed in a 
preste's gown, on the water there called Trent, out of Lincolnshire 
into Nottinghamshire. Which seid Nicholas then was and yet is 
svnte and dayly waytyng uppon the seid Richard Leche nowe here 
in London and in other places . . . ." 

The Squyer and the Chapelyn therefore asked the Kynge to 
appoint a day for the hearing of their case, and this was doubtless 
done.' 
I. Proceedingt of th« Court of Star Chmmber. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Holy Trinity Church— Church Plate and Registers — Vicars 
OF Holy Trinity — Income of the Living — S. John's Church - 
Vicars of S. John's — S. Michael's Church. 

HOLY TRINITY CHURCH. 

HE erection of a second Church at Gainsburgfh 
was chiefly due to the initiative of the Rev. C. 
Hensley, the earnest Curate who became its 
first Vicar. Perceiving the great needs of the 
Parish, he drove over to Riseholme in company 
with Mr. T. Oldman, and laid before the 
Bishop the whole state of the case, showing him that it was really 
desirable to erect Churches in the hamlets of Morton and East 
Stockwith, as well as in the Southern part of the town. The 
Bishop advised tham to attend first to the more pressing needs of 
Gainsburgh, and to call a public meeting. This was done in 
August 1841, and the result exceeded their expectations. The 
non-resident Vicar, Mr. Beckett, gave up a portion of his glebe 
land. The lord of the manor, Mr. H. B. Hickman, gave ;^500, 
Mr. Edward Sandars £250, the Revs. Sir C. Anderson, G. Beckett, 
and C. Hensley, Messrs. T. Lee- Warner, G. Sandars, H. Smith, 
and Miss C. Hutton gave £100 each. The Bishop, Messrs. C. 
Anderson, J. Urquhart, W. B. Heaton, Rook, Emerson, F. and G. 
Gamble, and W. Furley gave £60 each, and many other persons 
added lesser sums, so that it was not long before the required 
;^8,100 was raised. 

At that time Church architecture was in a state of transition. 
The revival initiated in England by Inigo Jones and Wren had 
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been entirely classical, and until the end of the Eighteenth 
Century almost all public buildings of importance were built 
in that style, although it had lost much of its force. During 
more than fifty years before 1815 only about six Churches were 
built in London, and although after the General Peace a great 
revival of church building set in, the styles in vogue were still 
indeterminate, and such pointed architecture as had been revived 
was somewhat of the nature of ** Churchwardens' Gothic,*' whilst 
Classical buildings were still frequently erected. 

Of the many designs that were sent in for the consideration of 
the committee almost all were Classical, with domes and cupolas ; 
but besides the additional expense that would have been incurred 
by the use of such a style, from the greater solidity of the 
materials, the committee felt that Early English Gothic was a more 
purely ecclesiastical style than Classical or Renaissance, and they 
accepted the plans of Mr. T. Johnson, of Lichfield. The first stone 
was laid on September 27lh, 1841, and the Church was consecrated 
on June 29th, 1843. 

Although not in itself a particularly admirable specimen of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Holy Trinity Church is historically 
interesting as marking an early stage of the Gothic revival in 
England. When architects were gradually feeling their way back 
to the use of the pointed arch, after two or three centuries of 
rounded arches and lintels, they naturally followed the example 
set by their Early English predecessors of six or seven centuries 
before, and began with simple lancet windows. A little later they 
redeveloped the foliated lights and graceful capitals of Decorated 
work, whilst at the present time we are witnessing a reaction 
towards Classical forms, and church architects appear to be slowly 
approaching a distinctive Twentieth Century style, whose character 
is not yet decided. 

Holy Trinity Church is cruciform, with very long transepts and 
a sharply pointed spire. Many of the windows are filled with 
stained glass. In 1864 the Chancel was lengthened to accommo- 
date the surpliced Choir then introduced. The high pews were 
cut down in 1867 and 1869, the Chancel scieen given in 1871, the 
whole Church relighted in 1878, and other improvements effected 
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in 1880 and more recent years. As it stands, though not structur- 
ally beautiful, Holy Trinity Church is in most respects well 
adapted for ihe markedly devotional instincts of its congregation, 
which has for many yeais been devotedly attached to the building. 
The Churchyard, planted with trees in 1855, is picturesque. 

CHURCH PLATE AND REGISTERS. 

At the consecration of the Church in 1843 Mr. Henry Bacon 
Hickman gave a massive service of Church plate, which with the 
consent of the authorities was re-modelled in 1872. The next 
year a handsome Chalice and Paten, set with amethysts, topazes, 
and carbuncles were given, and in 1884 another Chalice and 
Paten were added, a Wafer-box being presented two years later. 
One of the Chalices, obtained by exchange, appears to be of 
foreign manufacture. It has the word JEHSUS, and V.K. 1658, 
and a small crucifix on the base. The metal is silver-gilt. 

The Registers date from 1848, and are well kept. 

VICARS OF HOLY TRINITY. 

Charles Hbnslby. 1848 to 1854. M.A., Cambridge. Licensed 
1848. [Vicar of Cabourne 1854. Died at Surbiton 24 Mar. 
1895, aged 96.] 

William Armetriding Frith. 1854 to 1867. By Bishop of 
Lincoln, on cession of Charles Hensley, Nov. 16th, 1854. [Son 
of Edward Cockayne Frith, clerk, of Bexley, Kent. Matricu- 
lated at Worcester Coll. Oxon. 1845, aged 17, B.A. 1847, M.A. 
1852. Rector of Welby 1867 to 1898. Died at Berkhampsted 
Aug. 6th, 1900.] 

George Langton Hodgkinson. 1867 to 1891. By Bishop, on 
cession of William Armetriding Frith, Sept. 18th, 1867. [Son 
of George Hodgkinson, of Kentish Town, Midx. gent. Matric- 
ulated at Pembroke Coll. Oxon., 1856, aged 18, B.A. I860, M.A. 
1863. Rector of S. Lawrence, Northfield, Birmingham, 1891 to 
1900. Prebendary of Decem Librarum 1876.] 
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Francis Higgs Dalby. 1891 to 1902. By Bishop, on cession of 
George Lang-ton Hodgkinson, June 20th, 1891. [Son of William 
Bennett Dalby, of Penzance, Cornwall, M.D. Matriculated at 
Christchurch, Oxon. 1871, aged 17. B.A. 1876, M.A. 1877. 
Rector of Faldingworth cum Buslingthorpe 1885 to 1892. 
Rector of Clee 1902.] 

Francis Baldwin. 1902. By Bishop, on cession of Francis 
Higgs Dalby. [B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambs. 1872. Vicar of Maltby, 
Yorks. 1877 to 1880, Rector of Skegness 1880 to 1892, Rector of 
Aswardby cum Sausthorpe 1892 to 1902.] 

INCOME OF THE LIVING. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners granted the sum of ;^47 per 
annum in 1844, and of ;^147 per annum in 1879. Other sums 
were given later, making up the income from this source to ;^276 
per annum. Fees amount to about ;^35, and rent of glebe to ;^6. 
The net income is ;^262. The Vicarage was built in 1855-6 at a 
cost of ;^1860. 

S. JOHN'S CHURCH. 

The origin of the new Church and Parish of S. John's was well 
related by Canon Hodgkinson in ** Fifty Years' Church Work in 
a Working Men's Parish," from which we quote : 

'* When the population was growing at an alarming rate I 
requested the Lord of the Manor, Sir Hickman Beckett Bacon, 
through my dear friend, Thomas Hugh Oldman, his solicitor, to 
reserve a small piece of land on which we might erect a Mission 
Room. I had then no idea whatever of the creation of another 
Parish, but it had occurred to one who was able also to bring it to 
a successful issue. I had been anxiously expecting an answer to 
my modest request, and wondering how I should raise funds for 
my Mission Room, it I got the site, when Thomas Oldman called 
on me one morning, S. Faith's Day, 1879. He fairly took my 
breath away by the. magnificence ot the scheme which he laid 
before me, and the generosity of Sir Hickman's proposition. He 
asked me if \ would accept the site now so well known, containing 
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about an acre of land, and would co-operate with a Board of 
Trustees nominated by Sir Hickman, who should hold the land, 
and build upon it a Church, Sehools, Vicarage, &c. Sir Hickman 
promised also to give one half of the cost of the buildings, which 
promise he has much more than fulfilled. Without any hesitation 
I accepted his munificent offer, though it was not made public 
until Sir Hickman had matured his plans.'* 

Generous subscriptions were given, and a great Bazaar in the 
Old Hall realised ;^800. The first stone of the Church was laid 
on June 20th, 1881, and it was opened on May 4th, 1882, as a 
Chapel of Ease to Holy Trinity, and consecrated by the Bishop on 
All Saints' Day, 1882, the ecclesiastical Parish being formed on 
December 29th of that year. 

The outside appearance of S. John's Church has not hitherto 
been regarded as prepossessing, but that is because it is only a 
small part of a large and very handsome Church, the designs for 
whiph were made by Messrs. Somers Clarke and Micklethvvaite. 
The Church is built in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture, 
and is to be cruciform, with a handsome Western Tower. The 
Eastern limb has beautiful Sedilia and a dignified Altar. There 
is a temporary Chancel Screen, and the pillars of that portion of 
the Nave which is already built are enclosed in temporary outer 
walls. In 1902-8 the Church was greatly enlarged. 

Among the ornaments of S. John's are two very curious and 
interesting candlesticks of great size, which were brought fiom 
Egypt, and are said to have been formerly used for the burning of 
incense. These candlesticks were offered by Sir. H. B. Bacon to 
Lincoln Cathedral, where they would have been admired by all 
visitors, but to the good fortune of S. John's, they were refused by 
the authorities. There is also a beautiful brass chandelier, dating 
from 1670. The other ornaments are interesting and valuable, 
especially those for the personal use of the clergy. These were 
given by Sir Hickman B. Bacon, who took the deepest interest in 
the foundation and equipment of the Church, and who has 
contributed largely to its endowment. 

The Church Plate, given in 1882, consists of a very good silver- 
gilt Chalice and Paten. The Registers date from the opening of 
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the Church. The Vicarage is an excellent house close to the 
Church. 

VICARS OF S. JOHN'S. 

Gboffry Barrington Simeon. 1888 to 1884. Nominated by Sir 
C. H. J. Anderson, Bt., Lord Hawke, Somers Clarke jun, Esq., 
Rev. G. T. Harvey, Rev. G. L. Hodgkinson, Rev. G. W. Danks, 
James Marshall, Esq, Henry D. Marshall, Esq., and Hon C. L. 
Wood, a majority of the patrons hac vice, and licensed by 
Bishop Jan. 16th, 1888. [Son of Charles Simeon, of Bishop's 
Steignton, Devon, armiger. Matriculated at S. John's Coll. 
Oxon. 1867, aged 19. B \. 1870, M.A. 1874. Vicar of S. 
Stephen's Bournemouth 1885 to 1886, Rector of Dunster, Somer- 
set 1886 to 1894, of Haresfield, Gloucester, 1894 to 1896.] 

Charlbs Edward Laing. 1884 to 1896. By Bishop on res. of 
Geoffry Barrington Simeon, July 1884. [Vicar of Bardney 
1896.] 

Frederic Colborne Fisher. 1896 to 1900. By Bishop, on 
cession of Charles Edward Laing, Sept. 8th, 1896. [Son of 
Frederic Colborne Fisher, of Walton on Trent, clerk. Matric- 
ulated at Oriel Coll. Oxon. 1879, aged 19. B.A. 1883. M.A. 
1885. Vicar of Walton on Trent 1900.] 

Frederic William Hutchinson. 1900. By Bishop, on cession 
of Frederic Colborne Fisher, April 10th, 1900. |Keble Coll. 
Oxon. B.A. 1898, M.A. 1896.] 



S. MICHAEL'S CHURCH. 

The rapid growth of the population during the last decade of 
the Nineteenth Century made it adviseable to provide for the 
needs of church people at the Northern end of Gainsburgh^ as 
those at the Southern end had been provided for by the erection 
of S, John's Cliurch. Accordingly in 1896 an iron Church, which 
had served as a temporary structure during the building of a 
Parish Church at South Norwood, was obtained for a compara- 
tively small sum, tog^ether with most of its internal fitting^s, and 
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was erected on a piece of land obtained on lease at a nominal rent 
from Sir H. B. Bacon. The Church, dedicated to S. Michael and 
All Angels, was opened by the Bishop of Lincoln on November 
13th, 1896, as a Chapel of Ease to the Parish Church, the total 
cost of the building, erection, and fittings being rather more than 

;^400. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Nonconformity in Gainsburgh.— Unitarians. — Independents. 
— Friends. — Roman Catholics. — Wesleyan Methodists. — 
Primitive Methodists.— Free Methodists. — ^Thb Salvation 
Army. 

NONCONFORMITY IN GAINSBURGH. 

HE human mind is so variously constituted in 
different individuals that it has always been 
found extremely difficult to induce the whole 
number of the people in any community to 
regard important matters so far in the same 
way as to avoid at least open disagreement. 
In early Christian times there were not only direct ruptures from 
the main body, but also hot discussions within the fold, and in the 
Middle Ages the same phenomena presented themselves. 
Orientals disputed with Occidentals, Thomists with Scotists, 
Parish Clergy with Friars. Enormous masses of controversial 
literature remain, mouldering on dusty shelves, to bear witness 
to the headlong zeal with which out forefathers conducted 
their discussions. 

The great awakening of the human mind in the Fifteenth 
Century led directly to the fierce disagreements of the Sixteenth, 
and gave rise to endless controversies. Western Europe seethed 
with theological polemics, and not seldom boiled over with 
religious fury. Into the controversies of the age the sturdy 
English mind entered with zest, many angry words were spoken, 
and bitter deeds were done. Henry VIII laid down the law with 
Tudor severity. Queen Elizabeth sternly endeavoured to induce 
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men at least to act together, if not to think alike, but nevertheless 
even the great Queen herself could not prevent secessions from 
the established Churchj and we have seen that at the close of her 
reign a little band of earnest thinkers met together at Gainsburgh, 
whose actions were destined to have an abiding influence upon 
the world. 



After the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers to Antwerp we have no 
further trace of direct Nonconformity in Gainsburgh for half a 
century, if we except the general upheaval that took place in the 
Cromwellian era. It was perhaps the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
or possibly the toleration extended to Dissenters by William III, 
that brought about the commencement of permanent nonconform- 
ist worship. The records of English Roman Catholicism in the 
Seventeenth Century, on account of the fierce persecution to which 
it was exposed, are somewhat obscure, and the same may be said 
of the Society of Friends, although these last kept an excellent 
series of Registers of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, for the 
different districts of England, which Registers are preserved at 
Devonshire House. But we believe it will be found that the first 
Nonconformist Chapel opened for Divine Worship in Gainsburgh 
was that which began by being ** Presbyterian or Independent," 
and gradually developed into the present Unitarian Chapel, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Gill, early in the Nineteenth Century, being (he 
first Minister to preach *' more liberal doctrines." 

UNITARIANS. 

The Chapel now used for Unitarian Worship was probably, 
according to Stark, a private dwelling house converted to more 
sacred usage. It is not a conspicuous building, but has attracted 
considerable benefactions from time to time. Thus in 1725 Francis 
Hopkinson, mercer in Gainsburgh, left ;^200 for the purchase of 
land ** for the support of a Presbyterian or Independent Minister 
to the Society of Protestant Dissenters in Gainsburgh, that he 
might receive the income thereof during the term of his ministry." 
Jonathan Jackson, mercer in Gainsburgh, and Mrs. Hannah 
Jackson, his sister, each left ;^100 for the same purpose, and the 
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three legacies, together with £42 12s. 6d., perhaps representing 
interest, were laid out in the purchase of an estate at Wadingham. 
Francis Hopkinson also left 40s. yearly, to be paid to the minister 
out of the Chapel Close. 

Mrs. Sarah Leggitt left about four acres of land at Morton, one 
half of the rent of which was to be paid to the Presbyterian or 
Independent Minister at Gainsburgh and the other half to one at 
Lincoln. 

Mrs Elizabeth Hopkinson in 1736 left ;^160 to be laid out in 
the purchase of land for the same purpose, and John Flower left 
£100. Matthew and John Coats, of Gainsburgh, each left 40s. 
per annum to the Dissenting Minister. 

The legacies given by Mrs. Hopkinson and John Flower, 
together with £170 of interest or savings, which Mr. Gill 
relinquished, and £260 borrowed from Mr. John Jackson, were 
afterwards used for the purchase of the Chapel Close and buildings, 
and there were further changes of investment. In 1824, therefore, 
the annual income of the Minister was thus derived : 

Estate at Grayingham £95, Chapel Close and Warehouse £18, 
Morton Close £4, Coats* Annuity £4, Chaise House £2 5s., from 
Trustees of the Coal Act £5. Total £128 5s. per annum. 

INDEPENDENTS. 

It is natural to suppose that under the Cromwellian domination 
the Independents were prominent in Gainsburgh, as they were 
elsewhere. They did not, it is true, oust the Vicar, but that may 
have been because he was influentially supported, or because he 
had a conforming conscience, and accepted the prevailing opinions 
of his time. We know from Symon Patrick's Autobiography that 
during some part of the period referred to, the Prayer Book was 
used without scruple in Gainsburgh Church, and that afterwards 
it was no longer used. For some ten years, therefore, more or 
less, the Church Prayers were disused in the Parish Church, and 
other voices were heard. Did the Vicar preach and pray as an 
Independent ? Did he conduct the Service and administer the 
Sacraments in his own words, preserving the essence under 
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changed forms ? Or did he give way to other preachers and other 
pray-ers ? We do not know, but since we do know that he 
was not ejected, we incline to the belief that he combined the 
wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, dis- 
regarding, under pressure of necessity, the ancient forms, in order 
that he might preserve tor his people what he and they believed to 
be the inner reality. We do not find any evidence that Non- 
conformity ever really entered under the ancient roof of the old 
Parish Church. 

There was no Independent Congregation at Gainsburgh at the 
time when the keen eyes of Bishop Wake, afterwards Archbishop, 
investigated the religious circumstances of his Diocese, and the 
Congregational Year Book gives the year 1775 as the date of the 
foundation of the present Independent Congregation. That this 
was an important body early in the Nineteenth Century is proved 
by the large size of its Chapel in Caskgate Street, which was 
capable of accommodating 800 persons. 

Among the Ministers in charge of the Independent Congregation 
several are believed to have been men of considerable power, 
especially as preachers, but none, perhaps, shewed more energy or 
greater gifts of organisation than the Rev. Hugh S.Griffiths, who, 
soon after coming to Gainsburgh, determined to appeal to a wider 
public than his own immediate followers, and to erect a great 
Memorial to the Elizabethan and Jacobean inspirer of the 
Separatists who migrated to Holland, and afterwards to America. 

On June 29th, 1896, Mr. Bayard, Ambassador of the United 
States of America, visited Gainsburgh, together with the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, and many other persons, and laid the 
foundation stone of the Memorial, for which the site of the old 
Vicarage had been purchased. In 1897 the new Building was 
formally opened, having cost in all upwards of £9,000. The 
foundation stone bears the following Inscription : 

" To the Glory of God. This stone to the 
memory of John Robinson, Pastor and 
Exile, was laid by the Hon. T. F. 
Bayard, Ambassador in England of the 
United States of America, June 29th, 
1896." 
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PRIENDS. ROMAN CATHOUCS. ^ 

FRIENDS. 

Modestly located out of sight in Market Street, the Friends of 
Gainsburgh, prominent in good works, occupy a small Chapel 
capable of accommodating some fifty or sixty persons. The ad- 
joining Graveyard was closed in 1855. At the Inclosure the 
burgess-right pertaining to the building was compensated by an 
allotment of 8 roods 6 perches of land in Humble Carr. This land 
was sold by the trustees immediately afterwards 

ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

It seems likely that there have been, ever since the Reformation, 
some few persons in Gainsburgh who were unwilling to accept the 
Elizabethan settlement. About 1715 Bishop Wake recorded that 
** Simon Scroop, Esq., lives at Thunnock, a Papist," but we have 
no means of knowing by what agency this gentleman cultivated 
his spiritual instincts. Perhaps he made a weekly pilgrimage to 
Lincoln or Market Rasen, or perhaps he maintained a private 
Chaplain, or used the ministrations of Roman Catholic clergy 
visiting the neighbourhood from time to time. 

It was probably after his time that the small building on the 
South side of Lord Street, now used as a coach-house, was 
dedicated to the purposes of Roman Catholic worship. Sixty 
years ago this was used as a flax-shop, but there were visible signs 
of the sacred purpose to which it had been formerly devoted. 

The Roman Catholics had, at another time, a Chapel over a 
stable in the Bull's Head Yard, now the Yarborough Arms ; but 
this too was, ere long, disused. 

In 1881 the old Lay Rectory was leased by the Roman Catholics, 
and in 1882 they founded an Elementary School, which until 1886 
was carried on by Sisters. The School provided for about 200 
children, but necessity caused it eventually to be closed. In the 
Rectory grounds was a small Chapel. 

The present Roman Catholic Church of S. Thomas of Canterbury 
was built in 1866 for the accommodation of 200 worshippers. 
There is a Clergy House attached. 
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THE WESLBYAN METHODISTS. 

The spiritual deadness of the early Georgian era was followed 
by the great religious revival ushered in by the preaching of the 
two brothers John and Charles Wesley, and their numerous 
followers. John Wesley himself preached more than once in 
Gainsburghy and laid the foundations of a small Society of Grod- 
fearing men, who perhaps met for mutual edification in the Old 
Hall. In 1776 John Easton, William Thorn, and Joseph Harper 
became regular preachers at Gainsburgh, holding their meetings 
in a large room in White Horse Yard. In 1779 and on at least 
six later occasions, John Wesley re-visited Gainsburgh, preaching 
in Mr. Dean's Chapel, in the Mart Yard, in the Market 
Place, and in the Chapel erected by his own followers. From 
his Journal we quote a few short sentences, to illustrate the pro- 
gress of his work : 

'• 1780, June 10. About two I preached at Gainsburgh, and 
again at five to a very numerous congregation. We had then a 
Love Feast, and one of the most lively which I have known for 
many years. Many spoke with great fervour as well as simplicity, 
so that most who heard blessed God for the consolation." 

«« 1784, June 24. In the afternoon I went to Gainsburgh, and 
willingly accepted the offer of Mr. Dean's Chapel. The audience 
was large, and seemed much affected. Possibly some good may 
be done even in Gainsborough ! " 

'* 1788, July 4 I preached in our new House at Gainsborough, 
which was crowded sufficiently. I spoke strong words, on * Now 
is the accepted time,' which seemed to sink deep into the hearts 
of the hearers." 

••1790, July 2. I was struck with the Preaching House at 
Gainsborough, (one of the handsomest towns in Lincolnshire), so 
neat, so elegant, just taking up one side of a small neat square. 
I found uncommon liberty of speech, and received it as a token for 
good. Surely this poor Society, which has been so miserably 
depressed, will again lift up its head." 

The ''Preaching House" which John Wesley spoke of as new 
in 1788 stood in the Church Lane, and was afterwards used as a 
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Wesleyan Sunday School and Church Day School. 

In 1804 the present Wesleyan Chapel in North Street was 
opened for public Worship. There were 22 Local Preachers in 
the District in 1827, and 45 in 1841. 

A second Wesleyan Chapel, in Bridge Road, was opened in 
1886, and an Iron Chapel in Ropery Road in 1899. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS. 

The Primitive Methodists, an offshoot from the parent stem of 
Methodism, erected a Chapel in Spring Gardens in 1888, but 
removed to Trinity Street several years later. Their Chapel 
being large and commodious, they have a large and earnest con- 
gregation in Gainsburgh. 

FREE METHODISTS. 

These are another offshoot from the original body, and have a 
considerable Chapel and Schools in Hickman Street. 

THE SALVATION ARMY. 

This active and enterprising body of religious workers, whose 
aim is the spiritual and corporal salvation of the most degraded, 
especially in large towns, obtained possession, some years since, 
of the old Chapel of the Primitive Methodists in Spring Gardens, 
and have adapted it for the purpose of their head quarters or 
*• Barracks." 

There were at one time Baptists in the town in sufficient 
numbers to erect and maintain a Chapel in Spring Gardens. But 
this is no longer in use, and it would appear that members of this 
religious Society, if such there be, resident in Gainsburgh, attend 
other places of Worship. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Old Hall. — ^Thb Pillarbd Housb. — ^Thb Old Guilds 
Chapbl. — Gainsburgh Inns. — Clubs. — Church Institutbs. 

THE OLD HALL. 

HE buildings and gardens of the Old Hall were 
originally encompassed by a moat, some 
remains of which were visible down to a com- 
paratively recent period. It is not quite easy 
to give an exact date to the older portions of 
the building, but a single glance is sufficient to 
assure the visitor that it was not all erected at one time, and the 
historical notices which we have already quoted, enable us to make 
a fair conjecture as to the gradual development of the structure. 

Of whatever buildings stood here when King Sweyn wintered 
in Gainsburgh it is probable that not a single stone remains above 
ground, and neither can we point to any visible relics of the 
Talbots, or of William and Aymer de Valence. In 1281 there was 
indeed *' a certain capita] messuage, worth 10s. per annum " ; but 
by 1827 its value had declined to vanishing point, and in 1376 
there was only left '* the site of the Manor," which in 1482 was 
found to be *Met out on farm." Had the present stonework of 
the central wing, with its fine oriel window, been then in existence, 
other expressions must have been used, but it is clear that what- 
ever buildings were then in use were not of sufficient importance 
to be noted by the inquisitor es post mortem. 

We seem to gain a further clue to the date of the building from 
the expression of the chronicler that in 1469 Lord Willoughby 
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and others, attacking Sir Thomas Burgh, *' pulled down his 
place." Shortly after this Sir Thomas attained to great prosperity 
and a peerage, and it is natural to conclude that in repairing the 
damage done by the Lancastrian party, he should have determined 
to erect a much more dignified Hall than that which his pre- 
decessors had occupied. In place of a country Manor House, the 
new Baron desired to be the owner of a Baronial Hall. This was 
the tradition of Leland's time, about sixty years later, for he 
distinctly says that the first Lord Burgh *' made most of the motid 
Manor place by the West ende of the Chirche yarde." We do 
not think that there is anything of importance at the Old Hall 
much older than 1475, although if it were not for these historical 
allusions we might have assigned the Central wing to a consider- 
ably earlier period. As it is, we regard it as a tangible memorial 
of the Wars of the Roses. 

It was in the Old Hall, as it existed before the newer develop- 
ments, that Lord Burgh received King Richard III, the little 
hunchback whose crimes, which brought him to the Throne, were 
expiated on the bloody field of Bosworth. It was in the same 
building that the third Lord Burgh entertained King Henry VIII 
and his Queen from August 12th to August 17th, 1541. Within 
sixty years Gainsburgh witnessed two royal entries, and a century 
later was privileged to welcome another Monarch, in the person 
of the hapless King Charles I. 

We have already alluded to some of the probable guests who 
gathered in the Old Hall to welcome the greatest of the Tudors, 
but it remains to record the most important occupations that drew 
them together. On each of the four whole days of Henry's visit 
he presided at a meeting of the Privy Council, and transacted the 
business of the Realm! There were present at these meetings, 
besides the King, the great Duke of Norfolk, uncle of the Queen, 
and Henry's brother-in-law and early favourite, Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk. The Great Chamberlain and the Great Admiral 
of England were there, together with the Bishop of Durham, the 
Treasurer and the Comptroller of the Household, the Master of 
the Horse, the Vice-Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Aug- 
mentations, and Sir Thomas Wriothesley, afterwards Earl of 
Southampton, acting: as secretary. We may imagine with what 
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intense interest the men of Gainsbtirgh learnt that these Great 
Officers of State were daily closeted with the King in the Old 
Hall, and were eagerly discussing and ordering the fortunes of 
England ' 

The Eastern wing of the Old Hall was erected by William 
Hickman, probably on the site of earlier buildings, and was 
completed in 1600. At that time brick-work was in general use 
for domestic architecture, and the style of the building is not 
unlike that of Tattershall Castle, although the latter was 160 
years earlier in date. After Sir William's time there would seem 
to have been few structural alterations of importance, and the 
whole building remains a fine example of a Baronial Hall, adapted 
to the use of a noble family of affluence. 

As it now stands, the Old Hall consists of a Central Wing, con- 
taining the great hall, with its open timber roof, prolonged 
Westwards to the kitchen premises and offices ; an Eastern Wing, 
with its high tower at the angle, its banquetting-room and sitting- 
rooms on the ground floor, and its long ball-room in the upper 
storey ; and a Western Wing, in which timber-work is more 
prominent, and which contains several chambers now disused. 

Some time after the Hickmans had purchased the Manor of 
Thonock, they removed there, and since their migration no lord 
of the Manor has permanently resided in the Old Hall, which has 
since been put to various uses. About 1760 one Mr. Hornby 
established a linen manufactory in the buildings, a large part of 
which was afterwards used as private dwellings. The great hall 
was used in later times as a theatre, and as a workshop for 
machinery, until at length it became an auction room. The lord 
of the Manor has of late years spent large sums of money upon 
the restoration and preservation of the building. 

One of the most interesting episodes in connection with the Old 
Hall is related in the Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, founder of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Society. He says : 

1759, August 2. ** I preached at Gainsburgh in Sir Nevil 
Hickman's great hall .... At two it was filled with a rude 

I. Acts of the Priyy Council, 1541. 
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wild multitude, (a few of better spirit excepted), yet all but two or 
three gentlemen were attentive while I enforced our Lord's words 
' What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? I was walking back through a gaping staring 
crowd, when Sir Nevil came and thanked me for my sermon, to 
the no small amazement of his neighbours, who shrunk back as if 
they had seen a ghost ! " 

Sir Neville George Hickman had evidently retained something 
of the evangelical spirit of his ancestors, and was able to appreciate 
the words and the deeds of a good and holy man, spoken though 
they were in an unaccustomed place. 



Beautiful in its appearance, and interesting in the details of its 
structure, the Old Hall at Gainsburgh is still more interesting in 
its historical associations, for those who stand before its weather- 
beaten walls can scarcely help remembering that the old Court 
Yard may have been trodden by the happy feet of Alfred and 
Elswitha ; that here Sweyn fell, and Knut the Powerful was raised 
upon the shoulders of his Northern sailors ; that within these 
ancient precincts the greatest Plantagenet feasted with his cousin 
from Valence ; that here the Yorkist Lord stood to welcome the 
Yorkist King in the person of the hump-backed Richard ; that 
here Tudor majesty in its most terrific form overawed even the 
turbulent bucolism of Danish blood ; that these walls have gazed 
upon the pathetic face of Charles the Martyr, and have listened to 
the apostolic eloquence of the patriarchal Wesley ; whilst the 
echoing voice of the chivalrous peace-maker from newer lands, 
''sans peur et sans reproche," has scarcely died away. 

THE PILLARED HOUSE. 

Although not possessing any great antiquity, the Pillared House 
in Bridge Street naturally attracts notice from its somewhat 
unusual architecture. There is a tradition that upon the site of 
the present building stood formerly a Gothic Mansion, in which 
we may believe that the Good Earl of Kingston had his head- 
quarters in 1648. Stark has given a sketch of a coat of arms 
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found in one of the windows, apparently : ** On a chevron between 
three lozenges, five spear heads," but the mantling around the 
shield does not seem to indicate an older date than the present 
building. It is possible that the house belonged to the family of 
Noble, and that it was rebuilt soon after the close of the Civil 
War, in which we know that Lord Kingston's quarters were 
destroyed by fire. 

THE OLD GUILDS CHAPEL. 

Besides the ** desolatid chapelle of wood on Trent side," Leland 
saw in 1688 <*an old chapelle of stone yn the South Part of 
Gainesborow, wher they of the Toune say that many Danes be 
buried." It was, no doubt, this stone Chapel that gave its name 
to Chapel Staithe, and the discovery of human bones not far 
distant, both in Stark's time and a few years since, throws light 
on the tradition which Leland heard. We have been so fortunate 
as to find in the Record Office a curious account of this Chapel, 
the record of an Inquiry held on October 14th, 1687, as to 
•* whether Chappell Garth had been Chantry land." « 

The witnesses examined were five *' Old Standards " of Gains- 
burgh, viz.: — Edward Dereling, a saddler, aged 67, whose 
memory went back half a century, Robert Ashkough, aged 70, 
Christopher Storres, aged 72, Edward Staveley, aged 74, and 
John Hardie, aged 90 ; and they agreed that the land in question 
had always been bounded on the West by the Trent, on the East 
by *'the waie called Picknall Fee Gate," or ** the hie streete," on 
the North partly by a house used as a fish house, and partly by 
'' a comon laine," on the South by '* a hie waie leading unto the 
river of Trent." The ** comon laine" was evidently what is now 
Caskgate Street ; Picknall Fee Gate or '* the hie streete " is now 
called Silver Street, and <' the hie waie leading unto the river" is 
the approach to Chapel Staithe. 

The Chapel itself, they said, had been pulled down by one 
Thomas Dobson, who still occupied a barn upon the ground in 
in question. He and Robert Shadforth, said Dereling, took the 
profits, amounting to about 30s. per annum ; but Hardie thought 
I. B3 reh »qqe r Q.R. DepotitiODf , No. 13x9. 
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that Lord Burgh did so. Robert Dickson lived in a mansion built 
upon the site. 

Being asked how the Chapel had been formerly used, the 
witnesses were agreed as to the main particulars, Dereling's 
account being the most interesting. He said : 

** Fifty years ago there was a Guild called the Trinitie Guild, 
maintained by the young people of the towne, who usuallie on 
Trinity Sondaie after dinner assembled themselves together, and 
did ryde or go to Lea, a mile distant, and there were chosen a 
Lorde and a Ladie of the same Guild, who by the space of a year 
after were called by that name. After they were chosen they 
returned to a Chappell then standing on the said grownde called 
Chappell Garth, and there continued until towards nighte, havinge 
there breade and drincke, and using pastyme, and gathering 
money for the same breade and drincke, whereof the overplus was 
imploied towards the maintenance of the same Guild, and of a 
light called the Trinitie light in the Church of Gainsburgh, and of 
another light sometimes sett upp before the Image of our Ladie 
called the Ladie of the Chappell in the same Chappell. There was 
also a Brotherhood or Fraternitie of the auncient people of the 
same towne, called brothers and sisters, who mett at the same 
Chappell yearlie uppon Corpus Cristie daie in the afternoon, and 
there had meate and drincke, and gave money towards the uses 
aforesaide, which money was delivered to certain persons called 
Guild Masters, who were masters of both the foresaide companies. 
The same Guild and Brotherhood did continue in use aforesaide 
untill the beginning of the raigne of Kinge Edward the Vlth, and 
was after renewed in Quene Marie's tyme. And he hath heard his 
father saie that it was so used in his said father's tyme. 

^* The Guild yearlie took the proBtts of a garden, then parcel! of 
the said grownde called Chappell Garth, to the uses of the Guild. 
He never knew Masse used in the Chappell, but he doth remember 
that on Trinitie Sondaie, Corpus Cristie daie, and other festival! 
daies, there was a procession from Gainesbrough Church to the 
same Chappell, and there before the Image called Ladie of the 
Chappell was sunge an Himme, and so they departed : and other 
S^rvige h^ kpoweth none," 
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Robert Ashkough said that '* the young men of Gainesbrough, 
assembling, agreed to have a Lorde, and went to Lea, and there 
was one chosen, and returning towards Gainesbrough the Lorde 
did choose one woman among the teste to be his Ladie, and then 
all the companie came to the Chappell. This was called the 
Young Men's Guild, and they had breade and drincke in the 
Chappell, and remained till towards night.*' 

Christopher Storres said that ** Yearlie on S. Mark's daie there 
was Masse saide in the Chappell when Masse was upp, and he 
thought it continued until Masse was generallie putt downe." 

Edward Staveley agreed that ** Masse was saide at suodrie 
tymes in the yeare, but usuallie on S. Mark's daie." 

These depositions give a clear account of the annual ceremonies 
of the two Guilds, but they make no distinct allusion to the 
pecuniary benefits derived by the members, which however were, 
in all probability, important. English Guilds were at that time 
religious benefit societies, making provision for the sick and the 
aged, as well as commemoration of departed members. There 
were, as a rule, regular payments to the funds of the Guild, as 
well as free-will offerings. Such Guilds were exceedingly popular 
throughout England, and the confiscation of their property by the 
advisers of Edward VI caused wide spread distress. But it is 
curious to find the Guilds Chapel used for purposes of '* breade 
and drincke and pabtyme I " 

The ofHce of Guild Master was not, indeed, without its 
excitements, even in the days ''when Masse was upp," as the 
following curious document, extracted from the Proceedings of 
the Court of Star Chamber, shews : 

**To the Kynge our Soveryn Lorde. Petition sheweth and 
compleynyth untoyr highness yv dayly oratour and pore bedeman 
Moryce Morgan of Gaynesburgh in the Countie of Lincoln, yoman. 
That whereas the xixth daye of Juny, in the viii th yere of your 
most nobull reign, the seid Moryce Morgan and oon Cristofer 
Norton, beying too of the Maysters of the brotherhode of the holy 
Trinitie in Gaynesburgh, were in Godys peace and your sov'yn 
lorde's, goynj^ together to make an accompt for the same brother- 
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hode lo the place there accustomed for the same fraternytie, and 
then and there oon Richard Leche of Gaynesburgh, gentilman; 
Nicholas London of the same, yoman, and John Smyth of the 
same, yoman, sVntes to the seid Richard Leche, with dyverse and 
many other evyll disposed p'sones, to the nombre of x persons and 
above, maliciously and riotously at Gaynesburgh with force and 
armes, that is to say with swerdes, buklers, staffs, and byllys, in 
riotous manner with myght and force ley in awayte of the seid 
Moryce Morgan, to thentent to kyll and murdre hym, and then 
and there into the said Moryce Morgan riotously made an assaute. 
And hym then and there maliciously and crewelly wounded, bett, 
and evyll intreyted, and gaffe hym dvyerse sore strokes and 
woundys uppon hys hedde and body, so that he is in jeopp'dy of 
hys lyfFe. Pleasith it therfore yr gracious hyghnesse the premisses 
favourably to consider, to comand yr sergaunt at armes to cause 
the same Richard Leche, being nowe in London and Westm*, to 
appere before yr grace and yr most honorable Councell at a certen 
day and place by yr grace to be lymetted, to answere to the 
premisses. And yr seid oratour shall dayly pray unto God for the 
p's'vation of yr most royall estate long to endure." 

This breach of ** Godys peace " was connected with the 
'*assaut '' upon one of the chantry chaplains, as we have shewn 
in our account of the Parish Church. We have not learnt what 
punishment was meted out to the offenders, but we trust that the 
unfortunate Moryce obtained satisfaction. 

GAINSBURGH INNS. 

The Signs of Inns, which had a certain kinship with heraldry, 
originated at a period when the mass of the people were unable to 
read, when the numbering of houses was unknown, and when 
this method appeared the simplest way of distinguishing one 
house from another. In the Middle Ages not only places of 
refreshment, but almost all shops, and perhaps some other houses, 
were distinguished by Signs, and their number and variety added 
great picturesqueness to a mediaeval street. Eventually the 
obstruction caused by their size and prominence led to the 
abolition of all except those of Inns, and in London the sign- 
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boards were taken down in 1762, the example of the metropolis 
being gradually followed by provincial towns. The Paris sign- 
boards had been removed in 1761. 

The Inn Signs of a town indicate to a considerable extent the 
character of the town itself, and we can easily perceive that this is 
so in Gainsburgh. They sometimes have political allusions, and 
like street-names, give a clue to (he chief ownership of the land- 
Many of the older names have now disappeared from Gainsburgh, 
but we think it well to give as complete a list as we have been 
able to draw up, our information being derived from ** Old Times," 
the memory of the late Mr. Amcoats, Mr. Dyson, and other 
sources. 

Among the old Inns were the following : — ^The Rose and Crown 
near the Old Hall, the Red Lion in Lord Street, the William IV in 
the Mart Yard, the Nag*s Head, Freemason's Tavern, Yarborough 
Arms, and Green Dragon (formerly Three Rabbits) in Church 
Street, the Seven Stars in Caskgate Street, the Locomotive 
Tavern in Spring Gardens, the King's Arms (perhaps formerly the 
King's Head and now the Coffee Tavern) in Market Street, the 
Lamb in the Market Place, the Lord Nelson and the Swan in 
Silver Street, the Brown Cow, Black Horse, Blue Bell (formerly 
the Gate, and the Brushmakers' Arms), Turk's Head, Oddfellows' 
Tavern, Dolphin, and Bay Horse in Bridge Street, the Angel at 
Chapel Staithe, the Queen Victoria in Hickman Street, and the 
Railway Tavern in Trinity Street. There were also the Salmon 
and Lobster, Royal Oak, Boar's Head (now the Hickman Arms), 
the Saracen's Head, and the Hop Pole (now perhaps the Wheat 
Sheaf.) 

The present Inns and Licensed Houses are the Black Bull, 
Black Head, Bridge Inn Cross Keys, Crown and Anchor, Drover's 
Call, Elm Cottage, Friendship, Half Moon, Hickman Arms, Hope, 
Horse and Groom, Horse and Jockey, Marquis of Granby, 
Monson's Arms, Neptune, Newcastle Arms, Ostrich, Plough, 
Peacock, Queen's Arms, Sailor Boy, Ship Inn, Ship Tavern, 
Station Inn, Sun, Tiger, Wheat Sheaf, White Hart, White Horse, 
White Lion, Windmill, Woolpack, Yarborough Hotel, and G.N.R. 
Refreshment Roon^s, 
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Of these old and present houses, several show by their names 
the agricultural nature of the town, and several its character as a 
Port. The White Hart commemorates Richard II, the Boar's 
Head Richard III, the Rose and Crown Henry VII, the White 
Horse Georg^e I, the Crown and Anchor perhaps William IV, our 
sailor King, the King's Head perhaps Charles I, and the Royal 
Oak Charles II. The Lamb seems to carry us back to the Knights 
Templars, the Saracen's Head and the Turk's Head to their 
enemies in Palestine. The Angel and the Cross Keys hive an 
ecclesiastical sound. Several have in all probability a heraldic 
origin, taken from the arms of their original owners, and some 
are of very modern growth. We look in vain for any commem- 
oration of the greater historical events connected with the town, 
unless the Newcastle Arms may remind us dimly of Colonel 
Cavendish and his distinguished relative. 

CLUBS. 

Club life is so marked a feature of the workers in Gainsburgh 
that it is reasonable to state briefly its origin and development. 

The Working Mbn's Club was founded in 1870, in response 
to the following circular : 

*♦ To the Working Men of Gainsburgh. Friends, In many of 
the large towns of England Institutions have lately been 
established under the name of Working Men's Clubs and Unions 
(these Institutions were first introduced into London by the late 
Lord Brougham), the object of which is to gather numbers of 
Working Men, for the sole purpose of instructing and entertaining 
each other by readings, lectures, discussions, &c., on all topics 
interesting and important to the Working Man. 

** Such an Institution as above described now exists in Gains- 
burgh, and is held at the Saracen's Head Refreshment Rooms, 
where all the leading papers are daily to be seen. Open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Subscriptions, one penny per week, to com- 
mence from the day of joining. All moral and intelligent Men are 
respectfully invited to join at once, and make this undertaking a 
complete and lasting success. 
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•* Two evenings in the week will be set apart for Reading's, &c., 
of which notice will be given. 

** S. Stevens, Secretary. 
••January, 1870." 

The Club thus founded had its head quarters at the Old Hall 
for a few weeks from March 28th, 1870, and then moved to its 
new quarters in Bridge Street. Considerable alterations have 
been made, as need required, and the present membership is 
about 1250. 

The Constitutional Club was founded November, 1888, in a 
portion of the Albert Hall, and removed to its present premises on 
October 26th, 1889, when the Right. Hon. Edward Stanhope, 
M.P. performed the opening ceremony. Tha present member- 
ship is about 700. 

The Liberal Club was founded on December 11th, 1889, a 
branch establishment, Gladstone House, Ropery Road, being 
added on October 19th, 1901. The present membership is 
about 800. 

CHURCH INSTITUTES. 

Holy Trinity Church Institute was founded in the year 18M, 
before any of the larger Clubs had come into existence. After two 
years the premises then used were required for other purposes, 
and the Institute was homeless for three years. In 1878 it was 
re-opened in Bridge Street, and on January 20th, 1879, Earl 
Nelson opened the present building in Trinity Street. 

The Parish Church Institute was built by Mr. James 
Marshall in 1896 at a very large cost, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Marshall. It was opened by the Bishop of Lincoln on May 6th of 
that year, and soon became the centre of many parochial under- 
takings. 

The Wbsleyan Institute in Bridge Street, founded about six 
years ago, provides the same useful machinery for its members as 
the two former. There is accommodation for 150 persons in the 
large room, and many useful works of a religious and social 
character are carried on. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Gainsburgh Charities. — Morton Charities. 

WING to the antiquity of the town, and perhaps 
especially to its prosperity in past times, a con- 
siderable number of endowed charities exist for 
the benefit of the poor. We have collated 
Stark's account with the report of the Charity 
Commissioners, 1837, and later Reports, and 
have thought it well to give only a short description of them here, 
referring our readers for further information to the works alluded 
to. In August, 1900, the District Council appended to its Report 
of the Gainsburgh Charities a paper on the subject by the Vicar of 
Gainsburgh, in which he gave his opinion as to which of the 
Charities might be considered Ecclesiastical, and made some 
suggestions as to their future disposal. 

According to these authorities, the Gainsburgh Charities are as 
follows, taking them in order of date. 

1. Lord Burgh's Charity, 1496. Thomas, first Lord Burgh 
of Gainsburgh, made provision in his will for the foundation of a 
hospital or almshouse for five bedesmen, each of whom was to 
receive Id. per diem, and every alternate year a gown costing 
8s. 4d. They were to attend daily at the Mass of his Chantry 
Priest, and to be chosen from the servants of his family, or from 
their decayed tenants. The Almshouse, which stood at or near 
Albert Square' was probably either consficated under the Act of 
1545, conferring Chantries, Hospitals, &c., upon the King, or 
utilized for the old Poor House ; but when the Manor of Gains- 

I. Cf. Stark*! Visitor*! Pocket Qttide, x8i9. 
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burgh was sold in 1597, a charge of j^6 8s. 4d. was left upon it. 
The income in 1900 was jQb 17s. Od, which was distributed among 
four bedesmen. 

2. Thb Grammar School, 1689. We have spoken of this 
separately, and only mention it now because its Governors are 
trustees of several other Charities. The income of the endowment 
was £bl in 1900, derived from 28 acres 1 rood 2 perches of land, 
purchased in 1855. 

3. Gilby's Charity. John Gilby, on September 19th, 1664, 
left to the Governors of the Grammar School a piece of ground 
adjoining the Churchyard on the North, the Little Lane on the 
West, the Vicar's Yard on the East, and the Garden Place on the 
South, ** for the use of the poorest and most necessitous in the town 
of Gainsburgh,*' at their discretion. In 1837 this formed part of 
the Vicarage Garden, for which the Vicar paid 10s. per annum 
rent. Being afterwards sold, the money was invested, and in 1900 
produced £^ 7s. 4d. 

4. Darbll's Charity. . John Darell, of West Reiford, by his 
willof November 11th, 1664, left to the *' trustees of the Free 
School in Gainsburgh, being a body aggregate in perpetual 
succession," the sum of 40s. per annum from his land at West 
Retford, ** to the use of and towards setting the poor people of the 
town of Gainsburgh on work." In 1887 the property was vested 
in the Governors of the Hospital at West Retford, who paid 40s. 
yearly to the Governors of Gainsburgh Grammar School, who 
distributed the money to eight deserving persons in sums of 5s. 
In 1900 it was so distributed. 

5. Edmund Nicholson's Charity. Edmund Nicholson, by his 
will of Sept. 20th, 1664, left ;^6 per annum to the Churchwardens 
and Overseers of Gainsburgh from his lands in Gainsburgh, to be 
given by them at Christmas and Whitsuntide equally, ** for the 
use of the most needful and honest poor people within the said 
town, and not to others." In 1900 the £& was distributed in 
2s. 6d. orders. 

6. Hbnry Nicholson's Charity. Henry Nicholson, of Marn- 
ham, Notts., gentleman, by his will of March 14th, 1677, left the 
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half of his lands at Elson, Notts., to the poor of Gainsburgh, and 
the remainder to the poor of Southwell, the whole estate being 
59 acres 1 rood 5 perches. The Gainsburgh portion was ** to be 
distributed half yearly by the churchwardens and overseers of the 
said town to the most aged and impotent persons at Christmas 
and Midsummer in sums of 10s., to be bestowed upon them in 
cloath, fewel, or meat.'* In 1900 the income of the Gainsburgh 
portion was jQi6 IDs. distributed in lOs. orders. The will is to be 
read in Church on Easter Day. 

7. John Smith's Charity. John Smith, by his will of Ap. 13th, 
1679, left to certain trustees one close of pasture land in the 
Parish of Owston, called Seggy Close, '* to the use and benefit of 
the most needful poor of the town of Gainsburgh." In 1866 the 
acreage was 16a.; and the rent ;£18. The income in 1900 was 
jQ\2 12s., distributed in money at Christmas. 

8. Mott's Charity. Sarah Mott, by her will of September 
23rd, 1704, left ;^d00 to her sister Elizabeth Hall for life, and at 
her death to her sister Mary Jenison, and afterwards to Sir 
Willoughby Hickman, Nicholas Taylor, and Henry Revil, all of 
Gainsburgh, as trustees, to put out at interest or to purchase 
lands, and use the profits yearly for apprenticing boys. The 
trustees purchased 22 acres, 8 poles, at Misterton. Till 1821 £17 
was paid yearly to the Master of the Grammar School, and the 
remainder used for apprenticing boys, but in that year the Court 
of Chancery decreed that £,2b should be spent in apprenticing, 
and the remainder used for general purposes of education. In 
1887 the trustees were William Mercer, Samuel Sandars, Matthew 
Sooby, Richard Furley, William Barnard Heaton, Benjamin Codd, 
and the Vicar of Gainsburgh. ;£10 per annum was then given to 
the maintenance of the mistress of the Girls* School, and the rest 
for the support of the General Charity School. In 1814 £100 was 
lost by the insolvency of the treasurer, and after that a consider- 
able sum was spent in obtaining the decree of Chancery, about 
£fM being placed in the Gainsburgh Savings Bank. In 1866 the 
acreage was 28a. Ir. 8p. with ;^80 invested. The income then 
was ;^49. In 1900 the income was £66 2s. 2d., spent in 
apprenticing and premiums. 
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9. Barkbr*s Charity. Francis Barker, haberdasher of 
London, by his will of 1709, left about 3 acres in Humble Carr to 
trustees, to lay out the profits "in buying wood, coal or other 
fuel, to be distributed on the first Monday in December in each 
year among such persons, being inhabitants of Gainsburgh, in 
such manner and proportions as the trustees may direct." In 
1866 the acreage was la. 8r. and there was £10 invested. The 
income then was £6 10s. The income in 1900 was £^ 7s. 8d. dis- 
tributed at Christmas in coals. 

10. BiNCKS* Charity. Mrs. Ann Bincks, of Hull, by her will 
of September 4th, 1727, left to Mr. Dooker, of Gainsburgh, his 
executors or administrators, £25 in trust, to put out at interest, 
'* and pay the interest yearly for ever to such poor inhabitants of 
Gainsburgh as they should think most proper.*' Mr. Dooker left 
the money to the Governors of the Grammar School, who lent it 
to the Paving and Lighting Commissioners of Gainsburgh on 
bond. It is now in the hands of the trustees of the other charities, 
the interest in 1900 being £1 8^, distributed at Christmas in 
money. 

11. Wharton's Charity. James Wharton, by his will of 
March 10th, 1781, left to the Governors of the Free Grammar 
School at Gainsburgh '* all his houses, lands, and hereditaments 
at Beckingham, and three closes called Barwell Springs at 
Saundby, and other lands at Beckingham and Saundby, then pro- 
ducing £40 per annum rent," to dispose of the profits thus : To 
the Minister, Churchwardens, and Overseers of Beckingham, for 
the Education of 5 poor boys and girls of Beckingham, to be 
chosen by the Minister, Churchwardens, and Overseers of Beck- 
ingham, the sum of 10s. each, for clothing, and for teaching them 
the English tongue ; to the Governors of Gainsburgh Grammar 
School ;^22 per annum, to be laid out in the same way for boys or 
girls of Gainsburgh, not less than five nor more than fourteen 
years of age, to clothe them, and teach them << to read and write 
the English tongue, and also cast accounts." There were to be 
22 Gainsburgh children, for whom iSlO per annum was to be spent 
in apprenticing two boys, and £1 14s. per annum <<to buy 
Common Prayer-Books to take with them constantly to church, as 
also Bibles, a year or mor^ before they leave schooli at th« 
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discretion of the said trustees." Besides this, £1 6s. per annum 
was to be laid out in bread, i.e. 2s. per month, in 2d. loaves for 12 
poor men and women, inhabitants of Gainsburgh, '* respect and 
preference being always had to such of them who shall constantly 
come and receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in the Parish 
Church of Gainsburgh, to be distributed to them on every monthly 
Sacrament day," this sum for bread being always given, even 
should the rents of the property decrease, ''it being my desire 
that the full number of loaves at 2d. apiece shall be constantly 
given and distributed monthly for ever." 

By JL796 the income had much increased, and there was a large 
balance in hand. It was therefore determined to pay ;^800 to the 
Governors of the Grammar School for the school house, £15 per 
annum to the master, and £20 per annum as the interest on the 
tontine. In 1808 the Minister, Churchwardens, and Overseers of 
Beckingham applied for a larger proportion of the income, and 
were allotted one eighth of the whole, the Master of the Rolls 
agreeing to this in 1821. In that year the income of Wharton's 
estates was £115, of which Beckingham had jQli, 7s. 6d. Of the 
Gainsburgh portion. Dr. Cox, Head Master of the Grammar 
School) received £30. There was spent in apprenticing two boys 
£i(if in bread £1 6s. Od., as interest on the tontine £20, and in 
clothing and educating poor children £39 6s. 6d. In 1887 the 
whole income was £\06 10s. Od. The payments in that year were 
£18 10s. Od. to Beckingham, £20 for interest on the tontine, £1 6s. 
for bread, £85 to the General Charity School for 22 boys' 
education, and ;^83 for clothing and books for the same boys. 
No boys were apprenticed by this Charity between 1828 and 1837. 

In the year 1866 the acreage was 60a. 3r. 38p. and the whole 
income £\06 14s. Od. In 1900 the income was £1^ 2s. lOd., 
spent thus : To Beckingham £9 7s. 6d., to the Master of Gains- 
burgh Grammar School £^t ^oc clothing boys £1^ 19s. 6d., for 
apprenticing £^ 5s. Od., and for Bibles £1 14s. Od. 

12. Robinson's Charity. Nathaniel Robinson, 1781, left £20 
to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Gainsburgh, the interest to be 
spent in 2d. loaves, ** to be given quarterly to the poor of the 
parish on a Sunday." The money was lent at 5 p.c. to the 
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trustees of the Coal Act. Mr. Robinson left also about 300 
volumes of books foi the use of the inhabitants of Gainsburgii. 
These were in 1837 in the custody of the General Charity School, 
but the Vicar and Churchwardens were then proposing to remove 
them to the Stock Library, then supported in Gainsburgh, where 
they would be more accessible. 

18. Elizabeth Hopkinson*s Charity. Elizabeth Hopkinson, 
by her will, proved May 10th, 1738, left JB500 to trustees, to be 
thus applied : iC160 in the purchase of land, for the use of the 
Minister of the Independent Presbyterian congregation of Gains- 
burgh, and ;;^840 for the purchase of land, the yearly profits 
thereof ** for the sole use and benefit of the most needful poor 
women and children of Gainsburgh, and in teaching the poor 
children of the town to read and write.'* The testator desired ;^8 
of the income to be spent in clothes, iB3 in ** learning 10 poor 
childten to read," and £6 in '* learning 6 poor children to write." 
Should there be no Presbyterian or Independent Minister, the 
interest of £'^^0 was to be given to other Dissenting Preachers. 

14. Francis Hopkinson*s Charity. Francis Hopkinson, by 
his will of Sept. 4th, 1753, among several bequests to Dissenting 
Ministers at Lincoln, Brigg, &c., left to trustees d6200 to invest in 
land, the profits to be ** for the sole use and benefit of the most 
needful people of Gainsburgh," and to be spent partly in coats of 
a specified kind, given on New Year's Day, and partly in coals, at 
the discretion of the trustees. The Charity Commissioners 
believed that ** this bequest was probably void by the Act of 9 
George II, but had not been questioned." This £200, with £340 
from the preceding Charity, was invested in Stock, but sold out in 
1833. In 1884 land at Owston was purchased for £262 8s. lOd, 
and £198 4s. was placed on mortgage to the trustees of Chapel 
Close. In 1837 about £20 or £80 remained uninvested. The 
estate at Owston was then let for £10 lOs., and the interest of the 
mortgage was £10, these sums being expended as the wills direct. 
In 1900 the sum of £10 was spent in coal, and the remaining 
income was used for the education of 4 children, the balance 
being given to the Unitarian Minister, who with other trustees 
then held the investments. 
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16. Hopkins' Charity. William Hopkins by his will of 1761, 
left his estates to his daughter Susannah, wife of Benjamin 
Laughton, charged with a yearly payment of 12s, to be given in 
penny loaves ** to such 12 poor widows of Gainsburgh as have no 
parish relief." This bequest being void by the Mortmain Act of 9 
George II, Benjamin Laughton redeemed the charge by a 
payment of £15, which was placed on mortgage. 

16. Laughton's Charity. Benjamin Laughton, after 1764, 
left £16 to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Gainsburgh, the 
interest to be spent in 2d. loaves given ** to the Poor of the Parish 
every 2nd Sunday in the month," or (according to Stark) ** to such 
of them as attend the Sacrament in the Church, on the first 
Sunday in every month." This was placed on mortgage with the 
last. In 1900 the income was 7s. 6d., distributed in 2s. 6d. 
orders. 

17. Hall's Charity. — William Hall, apothecary of Gainsburgh, 
by his will of Sept. 2lst, 1771, left £IQ0 to the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of Gainsburgh, the interest to be spent on bread, to be 
given in the Parish Church of Gainsburgh every Sunday morning 
after Service. This sum was placed on Mortgage with the two 
preceding. A like sum was left to West Stockwith. 

18. WiLBERFOSs's Charity. — ^John Wilberfoss, by his will of 
1776, left ;^100 to the trustees of Mott's Charity, the interest to 
be given ** to the poor of the town of Gainsburgh." This sum 
was lent to the trustees of the Bawtry and North Willingham 
turnpike, and in 1887 produced £4 16s. per annum. In 1866 the 
capital sum was £120, producing d66 per annum. It is now held by 
trustees, and in 1900 produced £4 12s. 2d., which was distributed 
to the poor in money. 

19. Nbwton's Charity. Mary Newton, by her will of June 
18th, 1768, proved in 1781, left to Sir Neville Hickman, in trust, 
;^100 for prizes for poor children of Gainsburgh, for learning the 
Church Catechism, and ;^100 to the Vicar of Gainsburgh, for 
teaching it to them. The income of these two sums, £8 14s., is 
paid annually to the Vicar, who uses it for the purposes named. 

20. Sir Nbvillb Hickman's Charity. In 1781 Miss Hickman, 
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in compliance with an unexecuted will of Sir Neville Hickman, 
her father, gave £200 to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Gains- 
burgh, the interest of £100 to be given each year for teaching poor 
girls of the parish to read and write, and the interest of £100 to 
be distributed '* among such poor persons as did not receive 
parish relief." Of this sum, £50 was lost by the failure of the 
person to whom it was lent, but Miss Hickman replaced it. The'' 
£200, with £80 of Winship's, and ;^20 of Robinson's was lent to 
the trustees of the Coul Act on bond at 5 p.c. 

21. Frances Hickman's Chabitv. By her will of January 
14th, 1826, Miss Frances Hickman left £200 in trust, to invest the 
same in funds of Great Britain or other good security, the interest 
to be ** for the benefit of such poor people of the town of Gains- 
burgh, not receiving poor law relief, in such manner and at such 
times as the trustees shall think proper." 

22. Brbwbr's Charity. Richard Brewer, woollen-draper of 
Gainsburgh, by his will of November 11th, 1787, left to the 
Churchwardens and overseers of .Gainsburgh the halt of his two 
closes in Gainsburgh, the profits being used '* to clothe so many 
ancient poor people of Gainsburgh as they would extend to, yearly 
on November 11th." This charity, about 1827, was involved in a 
chancery suit, the costs of which, amounting to £300, were paid 
from the rates, so that the rents of the land, being in 1887 ;^15, 
were for some years appropriated for the general purposes ot the 
parish. The two closes were together 2 acres, 1 rood, 82 poles, 
but the land has since been sold. In 1900 the income was ;;^86 
12s., spent in coats and cloaks for ancient men and women. 

28. Nbttlbship's Charity. John Nettieship of Gainsburgh, 
by his will of Dec. 29th, 1806, left ^^60 to the Overseers of Gains- 
burgh, in trust for the poor of the township, the interest to be 
distributed '* by the Vicar and Overseers on Christmas Day, in 
sums of not less than 2s. 6d. or more than 5s., among such poor 
persons, not receiving relief from the township, as they shall think 
proper." In 1887 this was in the hands of Mr. Samuel Sandars. 
The income in 1900 was ;^1 5s. Od., distributed in 5s. orders. 

24. Martin's Charity. Luke Manuel Martin, of Gainsburgh, 
gentleman, by his will of Aug. 20th, 1807, left £250 « to the 
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stewards of the Blue Coat Charity School, supported by voluntary 
contributions," the money to be placed at interest, and applied 
annually to the support of the School. There were then two 
schools, the one called the Blue Coat School, managed by 
trustees, and not supported by voluntary contributions, the other 
called the White Hart Charity School, managed by two stewards, 
and supported by charitable contributions. Evidence showed that 
the testator intended the latter, but after arbitration £56 5s. Od. 
was given to the Blue Coat School, and d6168 15s. Od. to the other, 
£25 having been deducted for legacy duty. In 1900 the income of 
the Charity was jQb 6s. 5d., given partly to Wharton's Charity, 
and partly to the Schools. 

25. Parnbll's Charity. Anne Parnell, wife of Gervase 
Parnell, surgeon of Gainsburgh, gave in 1811 to the trustees of 
the Grammar School £50 in trust, to distribute the interest ** to 
ten poor widows of the town of Gainsburgh, annually before 
Christmas." This sum was lent to the Paving and Lighting 
Commissioners at 5 p c. It is now held by trustees. In 1900 the 
income was £% Is. 5d., distributed in money to poor widows in 
sums of 5s. 

26. WiNSHip's Charity. Samuel Winship, by his will of 
1785, left £50 to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Gainsburgh, the 
interest to be spent on 24 penny loaves, to be given '* to such 
poor persons as should attend Divme Service and the Sacrament 
on Easter Sunday, Whit Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday, and 12 penny loaves to such poor persons as should attend 
the Sacrament " at other times. Of this sum ;^20 was lent on 
mortgage with Hall's, Hopkins', and Laughton's Charities, and 
£80 was lent to the trustees ot the Coal Act, the interest being in 
1887 5 p.c. 

27. Kirk's Charity. E. Kirk, before 1887, granted a rent- 
charge of 20s. from her estate at Pignott's Fee, known by the 
name ot the White Horse, and in 1887 vested in F. Mercer. It 
was ** to be distributed annually about Christmas among poor 
persons," and in 1900 was so distributed in 2s. 6d. orders. 

28. Radlby's Charity. George Radley of Northolme gave 
;^25 in his life time to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Qains- 
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burgh, *• the interest to be given every Christmas Day in bread to 
such poor persons as receive the Sacrament." 

•29. Sandars' Charity. Samuel Sandars, of Gainsburgh, by 
his will of Sept. llth, 1839, left £800 to the trustees of Wharton's 
Chanty, to distribute the interest ** to such of the deserving poor 
of the township of Gainsburgh as the trustees shall select," not 
more than 5s. to each person. In 1900 the income was £12 8s. 8d., 
distributed in money. He also left £100 to the Infants School, 
Gainsburgh, and £100 to the Gainsburgh Dispensary. 

30 Cox's Charity. This charity, to be given in blankets to 
members of the Church of England who have brought up their 
children without Parish relief, produced in 1900 £16 16s. lOd., 
which was so distributed. 

81. H baton's Charity. The income of this charity in 1900 
was £6 9s. 8d., which was distributed by the trustees in money. 

82. Capes' Charity. Miss Georgina Capes of Egerton 
Gardens, London, by her will, proved Feb. 28rd, 1901, left to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens of the Old Parish Church of Gainsburgh 
£100 in trust, to distribute the income annually *' among such of 
the poor of the Parish of Gainsburgh as they in their absolute 
discretion shall think proper." 

MORTON CHARITIES. 

Tyler's Charity. Joshua Tyler, by his will of 1708, left certain 
lands at Austerfield, Yorks., to Theodore Wickham of Gains- 
burgh and Robert Sparold of Morton, upon trust, to pay the half- 
yearly rents thereof to the overseers of the poor of Morton for 
ever, they to pay £B per annum to a person to teach poor children 
of Morton to read English, and to use the residue for the relief of 
the poor of Morton at their own discretion. He also left his lands 
at Morton to his wife for life and then to the two trustees named, 
to pay two thirds of the income thereof to his brother's children, 
and the remainder for the use of Morton as aforesaid. In 1817 
part of the Austerfield lands was sold for £120, other land at 
Morton being purchased for ;^181 6s. Od., the difference being 
advanced from parochial funds and afterwards repaid. In 1884 
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the remainder of the Austerfield lands was sold for £255, and 
other land at Morton purchased for £257 7s. Od. At the Inclosure 
5 acres 2 roods were awarded to the charity in lieu of common 
rights, so that in 1887 the property consisted of 

Mill Field, 4 acres, and Poor's Piece, 5 acres 2 roods, let 
togtther for j^20 per annum ; Mill Hill Close, about 2 acres, let 
for £8 per annum ; and Bull Meadow, 1 acre, 1 rood, let for £b per 
annum, the clear profits of these being £31 15s. Od. per annum. 
At that time ;^15 per annum was paid to the school-master, Mr. 
William Henland, and the remainder was given to the poor in 
coals and money. There was a pretty good school-house and 
master's house, and 20 children between the ages of 6 and 14 were 
educated by the master for the sum named. 

In 1866 the acreage of the charity land was 18a. and the rent 
£40 9s. Od., of which £22 were used for purposes of education. 

Sandars' Charity. By his will, dated September 11th, 1839, 
Mr. Samuel Sandars left to his brothers Edward and George, 
upon trust, ;^200 to pay the interest yearly ** unto such of the 
deserving poor persons of the township of Morton as they shall 
select, in sums not exceeding 5s." Also £150 " unto the master 
for the time being of Tyler's Charity School," for the education of 
poor children of Morton. Also ;^150 "for the benefit of the 
Sunday School at Morton, in such manner as the said trustees 
shall think most advantageous." 
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N bringing our History of Gainsburgh to a con- 
clusion we should like to express our gratitude 
to all those persons who have given us useful 
information, and especially to the late Mr. W. 
C. Amcoats, Mr. F Baines, Mr. T. A. Dyson, 

and Mr. C. Caldicott. To the last of these we 

must also acknowledge our indebtedness for the hospitality 
originally afforded to us in the columns of his paper, the Gains- 
burgh News. To those amateur photographers who have kindly 
supplied most of our illustrations, we are also indebted. 

It would be easy to criticise both the form and the subject 
matter of our History. Whether the information therein con- 
tained is correct must be decided by those who are competent to 
judge ; but as regards the form in which it is presented, we think 
that a word of apology or explanation may perhaps be needed. 

It was our aim to write a History that should be acceptable to 
the ordinary readers of a provincial newspaper, and at the same 
time should be not altogether unattractive to those who take a 
deeper interest in local history. Had we quoted charters in the 
original Latin, or printed lengthy documents in full, we might 
perhaps have produced a History that would have approved itself 
to professed antiquarians ; but in so doing we should have 
alienated the sympathies of the general reader. On the other 
hand, had we told the story in a lighter style, omitting lists of 
names and references to original authorities, we might perhaps 
have pleased the many, but in so doing we should have forfeited 
the confidence of the few. It is possible that, in attempting to 
navigate between Scyila and Charybdis, some will think that we 
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have struck upon the rock, and others that our bark has been 
engulfed by the whirlpool. To each series of critics we can only 
reply that, as we deliberately chose our style, so we are content to 
be judged by competent and reasonable critics. We steered a 
difficult course, and those interested in the safety of our vessel 
must decide whether its voyage has been successful. 

It will be found that we have either quoted or referred to a 
large number of printed works, and it will also, we think, be 
evident that we have consulted many others to which we have 
made no direct reference. That we have left many sources of 
information unexplored goes without saying, amongst these being 
the Wills preserved in the Probate Registry at Lincoln. From 
these, and from the Wilis preserved in Somerset House, much in- 
formation might be obtained as to the descent of property at 
Gainsburgh, but the space at our disposal was insufficient. 

A more conspicuous omission is that of chart Pedigrees. These 
could not be produced in the columns of the Gainsburgh News, 
in which this History originally appeared, and the publication of 
Canon Maddison's volumes of Lincolnshire Pedigrees by the 
Harleian Society seems to render the addition of such Pedigrees 
. to our History unnecessary. 

The ecclesiastical record is, we think, more complete than the 
secular. We have carefully examined most of the contents of the 
Bishop's Registry at Lincoln, and have looked through the whole 
series of Episcopal Registers and Memoranda, a series more 
complete and interesting than that of almost any other English 
Diocese. On the other hand, we have not thought it necessary to 
pursue the same investigations at Lambeth, and we have not 
examined the Nonconformist Registers in Somerset House. We 
have, of course, referred to Mr. W. H. Bliss' extracts from the 
Papal Registers. 

The first five Chapters of our History may perhaps invite the 
criticism that the History of England does not centre around 
Gainsburgh. In reply we must urge that we have tried to show 
that to a certain extent, at certain particular crises, it did. At any 
rate the Northmen, with whose exploits the early History of 
England was so largely bound up, were intimately concerned with 
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Gainsburgh, and in goin^ to the Sagas for illustrations of the life 
of our Northern forefathers, we have at any rate explored a 
literature that must always, in a special manner, appeal to 
Lincolnshire people. For the Sagas are the literature of a race 
deeply and intimately connected, by blood and conquest, with 
Mercia and East Anglia. 



None can have witnessed the changes that have come over 
Gainsburgh during the last half century without desiring to look 
forward into the dim mists of futurity, and trying to picture the 
condition of the ancient town, as it may appear to our descend- 
ants in later times. The attempt is vain. The curtain is close 
drawn. The mists are impenetrable. None may pierce through 
the clouds of veiling fog until the appointed time has passed away- 
And yet : 

** If only once weird Time had rent asander 

The curtain of the clouds, and shewn us Night 
Climbing into the awful Infinite, 

Those stairs whose steps are worlds above and under. 

Glory on glory, wonder upon wonder ! 

" If Lightnings lit the Earthquake on his way 
But once, or Thunder spake unto the world ; 
The realm-wide banners of the Wind unfurled. 
Earth-prisoned Fires broke loose unto the day. 
Or the great Seas awoke — then slept for aye !"' 



The character of the Town has greatly changed. It had its day 
as an agricultural centre. It had its day as an inland Port. It is 
now having its day as a manufacturing Town. What will be its 
day of the Future ? We know not. 

The River, too, has changed. British coracles, Roman galleys, 
Northern dragon-ships, canal boats, sloops, steamers, each in turn 
have rippled its waves, and defied the wrath of Aegir and the 

I. Frederick Tennysont 
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Nixies. What shall be the navigation of the Future ? We know 
not. 

But let the Poet interpret to us *' The Future " of both Town 
and River, likening our own broad Trent with the River of Time. 

** We say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the River of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 
In a blacker, incessanter line ; 
That the din will be more on its banks, 

Denser the trade on its stream. 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead. 

That never will those on its banks 

See an ennobhng sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 

** But what was before us we know not. 
And we know not what shall succeed. 

•* Haply the River of Time, 
As it grows, as the towns on its marge. 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream. 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore. 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

** And the width of the waters, the hush 
Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current, and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of the man on its breast — 
As the pale waste widens around him, 
As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmers and scents of the infinite Sea.*'' 



!• Mattb«w Arnold. 
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And yet we would, in parting, think of Gainsburgh rather as 
an inland town, bosomed in the wide heart of England. We 
would ascend once more the steep declivity at Thonock, and say 
Farewell amid the calm peace of its quiet glades. For if Gains- 
burgh, in the turmoil of its modern stress and struggle, speaks of 
progress and strenuous movement, the glades of Thonock have 
not yet awakened from their eight centuries of calm repose. 
Another voic«, therefore, shall utter our words of parting : 

'* And now the mustering rooks innumerable 

Together sail and soar, 
While for the day's death, like a tolling knell, 
Unto the heart they seem to cry, Farewell, 

No more. Farewell, no more ! "* 



I. Dante Qabriel RotettU 



THE END. 
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Fifteenth Century ... 254, 285 
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Fothergill, James ... 105, 210 
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Fowler, Samuel ... 171 
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Foxe, John ... 122 
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Franklin, Sir John ... 213 

Franks, Thomas ... 193 
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Frith, William A. ... 280 

Frith, Edward C. ... 280 
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Furley, Richard ... 305 

Furiey, W. ... 278 
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Harris, Samuel ... 159 
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Hastings ... 155 
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Bacon, Francis, Ld. Verulam. Essays, &c. 

Bardsley, C. W. English Surnames. 

Bede, Venerable. Ecclesiastical Hist, of the English Nation. 

Birch, Dr. W. de G. Codex Diplomaticus. 

Bird, C. S. Sketches from the Life of C. S. Bird. 

Bliss, W. H. Cal. of Entries in Papal Registers, &c. 

Bosworth. Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

Brown, Dr. J. Pilgrim Fathers of New England, &c. 

Bunbury, E. H. Hist, of Ancient Geography. 

Burke, Sir B. Peerage and Baronetage. 

Burke, Sir B. Extinct Peerage and Baronetage. 

Burton, F. M. Story of Lincoln Gap. 

Burton, F. M. How the Land between Gainsburgh and Lincoln was formed. 



Calendarium Genealogicum. 
Camden, Sir W. Britannia. 
Camden Soc Vol. for 1857. 
Cardella. Memorie Storiche, &c. 
Cartulaire. Cf. Delaville. 
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Catalof^ue of Ancient Deeds. 

Census Reports, Decennial. 

Chantry Certificates (Record Off.) 

Charity Commissioners' Reports. 

Charter Rolls (R.O.) 

Chronicon Petroburgense. 

Church, R. W. The Oxford Movement 

Church Goods Certificates (R.O.) 

Cirencester, R. of 

Close Rolls, Cal. of 

Cole, R. E. G. Hist, of Doddington. 

Committee for Compounding, Cal. of. 

Committee for Advance of Money, Cal. of. 

Complete Peerage, by G. E. C. 

Complete Baronetage, by G. E. C. 

Congregational Year Book. 

Conybeare, E. Alfred in the Chroniclers. 

Cooper. Athenae Cantabrigenses. 

Cooper, T. Autobiography. 

Corpus Poeticum Boreale. Cf. Vigfusson. 

Coventry, W. of 

Creighton, Bp. Queen Elizabeth. 

Creighton, Bp. Hist, of the Papacy. 



Davis. Suffolk Collections, Add. MSS. (Brit Mus.) 

De Foe, D. Tour through Great BriUin. 

Delaville le Roulx. Cartulaire general des Hospitalliers. 

Depositions, Exchequer Q.R. (R.O.) 

Diceto, R. de. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Doomsday Book. 

Du Chaillu. Viking Age. O»»ot»ng Sagas. 

Duchy of Lancaster Cowcher Book (R.O.) 

Duchy of Lancaster Rolls (R.O.) 

Dugdale. Baronagium. 

Dugdale. Monasticon Anglicanum. 

Durham, Symeon of. 



Ecclesiastical Commissioners' Report. 

Eddas, The. 

Edmondson. Baronagium. 

" Eliot, George." The Mill on the Floss. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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English Chronicle, 

Eubel. Hierarchia Catholica. 

Eulogiuro Historianim 

Eyton. Collections for Hist, of Lincolnshire, Add. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 

Eyton, R.W. Court, Household, and Itinerary of K. Heniy II. 



Fifty Years Work in a Working Man's Parish. 

Foster J. Alumni Ozonienses. 

Freeman, E.A. The Norman Conquest. 

Froude, J. A. Essays. 

Fuller, T. Church Hist, of Britain. 



Gainsburgh News. 

Gardiner Dr. S. R. Hist, of the Great Civil War. 

Gasquet, Dom. The Great Pestilence. 

Gasquct. K. Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 

Gough. Itinerary of K. Edward I 

Gough M.S.S. Lincolnshire (Bodl. Lib.) 

Green, J. R. The Making of Ei^land. 

Gurnhill J. Monograph on the Gainsburgh Registers. 



Harieian MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 

Heimskringla. Cf. Laing 

Henessey, G. Novum Repertori um. 

Heralds' Visitations of Lincolnshire. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Reports. 

Holies, G. Lincolnshire Church Notes (Hari. MS.) 

Hook. Lives of Abps. of Canterbury. 

Hovenden, R. de 

Hume. Hist, of England. 

Hundred Rolls. 

Hunter J. Founders of New Plymouth. 

Huntingdon, H. of 



Inclosure Award, Gainsburgh. 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem (R.O.) 
Inquisitiones Nonarum. 



Kirk, R. E. G. Countess Lucy. 
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Lancashire Fines. 

Laing, S. The Heimskringia, Sagas, &c. 

Lay Subsidy' Rolls. (R.O.) 

Lecky, W. E. H. Hist, of England in 18th Century. 

Leland, J. Itinerary. 

Le Neve. Fasti. 

Liber Antiquus Ep. H. de Wells. 

Lincoln Diocesan Magazine. 

Lincolnshire Final Concords. 

Lindsey Survey. 

London Gazette, Index to. 



Macaulay, Ld. Essays. 

Macaulay, Ld. Hist, of England. 

Mackennal, A. Holmes and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Maddison, A. R. Lincolnshire Pedigrees (Harl. Soc.) 

Maitland, F. W. Doomsday Book and Beyond. 

Max Muller, F. Vedic Hymns. 

Mi^e. New State of England. 

Miller, T. Our Old Town. 

Miller, T. Gideon Giles the Roper. 

Milnes, R. M., Ld. Houghton. Verses. 

Morant. Hist, of Essex. 

Moroni. Dizionario Ecclesiastico. 

Mozley, T. Reminiscences of Towns, Villages, and Schools. 

Murray. Handbook for Denmark and Iceland. 

Murray. Handbook for Lincolnshire. 

Murray. Handy Classical Maps. 

Murray, Dr. New English Dictionary. 



Neal. Hist, of the Puritans. 

Newark, Hist. of. 

Nicolas, Sir H. The Battle of Agincourt. 

Nicolas, Sir H. Testamenta Vetusta. 

North. Church Bells of Lincolnshire. 



Oblation and Fine Rolls. 

"Old Times." Glimpses of Old Gainsburgh. 

Oldman MS. (Lincoln Pub. Lib.) 

Originalia Rolls. 

Overton, J. H. Life in the English Church 1660-1714. 

Overton, J. H. Bp. Patrick as a writer. 
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Paoli. Life of Alfred. 

Paper Makers' Circular. 

Paris, Matthew. 

Patent Rolls, Cal. of. 

Patrick, Bp. Autobiography. 

Peacock, E. Glossary of Words in theWapenUkes of Manley and Corringham. 

Peacock, E. Lecture on Scotter. 

Pearson. Historical Maps. 

Platina. Lives of the Popes. 

Porter, Gen. Whitworth. Hist of the Knights of MalU. 

Powell, F. Y. Saxo Gramnoaticus. 

Pryme, A. de la. Journal. 



Red Book of the Exchequer. 

Registers, Episcopal (Lincoln.) 

Registers, Parochial (Gainsburgh.) 

Registers, Papal. Cf. Bliss. 

Reynolds, Bp. Speculum Diocesos (MS. Lincoln.) 

Rogers, Thorold. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 

Round, J. H. Studies in the Peerage, &c. 



Sagas. Cf. Laing, Powell, Sephton, Vigfusson. 

Saxo-Grammaticus. Cf. Powell. 

Schaff. Religious Encyclopaedia. 

Scriptores Rerum Danicorum. 

Searle, W. G. Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles. 

Sephton, J. Saga of K. Olaf Tryggvason. 

Skeat, W. W. Etymolc>gical Dictionary. 

Smith, Toulmin. Early English Gilds. 

Special Commissions, Exchequer Q.R. (R.O.) 

Stanley, A. P. Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 

Star Chamber Proceedings (R.O.) 

Stark, A. Hist, and Antiquities of Gainsburgh. 

Stark, A. Hist, of Diocese of Lindsey. 

Stark, A. Visitors' Guide to Gainsburgh. 

State Papers, Domestic, Cal. of. 

Stowe MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 

Streatfield, G. S. Lincolnshire and the Danes. 

Stubbs, Bp. Constitutional History of England. 

Stubbs, Bp. Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. 

Survey of Kirton Soke, 1616. (MS. Copy penes E. Peacodc.) 

Taxatio Ecclesiastica, 1291. 
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TcsU de Nevill. 

Testamenta Vetusta. Cf. Nicolas. 

Topographer, The 

Traill. Social England. 

Turner, Sharon. Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Valor Ecclesiasticus, 1535. 

Vigfusson, G. Sturlunga Saga (Prolegomena.) 

Vigfusson, G. and F. Y. Powell. Corpus Poeticum Boreale. 

Wagner, Dr. W. Asgard and the Gods. 

Wake, Bp. Speculum Dioceseos (MS. Lincoln.) 

Waller. Dictionary of Biography. 

Wedgwood. Etymological Dictionary. 

Wendover, Roger of. 

Wesley, J. Journal. 

Wharlton, W. Journal, and Minute Account of Gainsburgh. 

Whitaker. Hist, of Craven. 

Wilkins. Concilia. 

Willis, Browne. Cathedrals. 

Wood, A. Athenae Ozonienses. 

Woodhouse. Military Religious Orders. 

Wootton. English Baronetage. 

Worcester, Florence of. 

Worsaae. Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Worsaae. Primaeval Antiquities of Denmark. 

Young, A, Agricultural Survey of Lincolnshire. 

Young, A. Northern Tour. 
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Mr. BENJ. TOWNSEND ADLARD. 
for Marshall Memorial Institute. 

Mr. FREDERIC BAINES. 

Sir H. B. BACON, Bt., 

Mr. WILLIAM BRUNTLETT, 

Mr. F. M. burton, 

Mr. CHARLES CHAMPION, 

Mrs. CHAWNER, 

Mr. RALPH CREYKE, 

Mr. HENRY CUCKSON, 

Mr. J. A. DONSON, 

Mr. T. a. DYSON, 

Mr. HENRY HIND, 

Mr. HORNE, 

Rbv. canon J. CLARE HUDSON. 
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Mr. THOMAS SCOTT KING, 
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Rev. C. moor, 
Mr. ARTHUR C. NEWSUM, 
Rev. W. L. S. PAGE, 

Mr. E. V. SCHOLEY-PEPPER, 

Mr. BARNARD PLATTS, 
Mr. FREDK. POST, 
Capt. RENTON, 
Mr. D. M. ROBBS, 
Mr. J. D..SANDARS, 
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Mr. CHARLES W. SUTTON, 
for Public Free Libraries. 
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